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Why thhey Che Conyons 


Te question is often asked, “Just why do students like so much to use 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia?” There are several reasons. 














Through Compton's easy alphabetical arrangement and complete 
Fact-Index, students readily find their material—material that is not only 
at their own grade levels but written in such delightful style that it keeps 
them reading with intensified interest. It stimulates and satisfies their 
natural curiosity. Compton's not only gives the facts but relates those facts 
so as to produce clear concepts. 





The beautiful illustrations, a profusion in new color, are carefully 
chosen to augment and supplement the text. The superb, English finish, 
Compton-special paper permits effective use of all the finest printing proc- 
esses—offset, gravure, letterpress. Text and illustrations are synchro- 
nized and so designed as to produce a clear, inviting, uncluttered effect. 





These are some of the reasons why students of all ages like Compton’s. 
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E. COMPTON & COMPANY . 1000 worth DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


| More Ay loan fl lush labes 


are so d than all other makes combined 










THESE / FACTS 
EXPLAIN WHY... 


ae 


Reputation — Sloan is the world’s largest 


manufacturer of Flush Valves exclusively. 


Endurance — Thousands of the first Sloan 
Flush Valves installed are still in perfect 


operation after 37 years of daily use. 


Low Maintenance — Unequalled records 
show maintenance costs as low as 4 of Ic 


per valve per year. 


Water Conservation — Records prove 


that reduced water consumption has saved For the test in Hush Valves 
enough to pay for Sloan installations many specify Sloan... the standard 
times over. 


ty which all othe makes 


Safety from Pollution — Sloan Vacuum R 
ave pudged. 

Breakers absolutely prevent back syphon- 

age—thereby protect public health. 


Quietness— Without screening the water, 
Sloan Quiet Flush Valves are whisper quiet. 


Price—The plus values of Sloan’s un- 


equalled records of performance in the field SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


1S are yours at costs no higher than others. 4300 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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“SEE WHAT I MEAN?... 


“THIS, Mr. Superintendent and Gentlemen of the School Board, is a 
picture of The Nesbitt Classroom. The Nesbitt Syncretizer unit 
ventilator, which we use and know to be good, is matched up with 
Nesbitt steel shelving and storage cabinets. It makes perfect use 

of the space along the windows, and it provides ideal working 
conditions in the classroom. Not only the comfort and health of 

the pupils, but convenience is considered: ‘a place for everything 
and everything in its place.’ Just as a homemaker likes a modern 
streamlined kitchen, we teachers do our best work in up-to-date 
classrooms. So, if you want to make us all very happy, please 


install The Nesbitt Package in our new and remodeled schoolroom!”’ 





i) ee PACKAGE | 


THE NESBITT PACKAGE IS MADE BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA., AND SOLD BY NESBITTS AND AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


ELLis GIBBS ARNALL, former 
governor of Georgia, received his 
B.A. degree from the University of 
the South and his LL.B. from the 
University of Georgia. He was ad- 
mitted to the Georgia bar in 1931; 
was for four years a member of the 
Georgia house of representatives, 
1933-37, and then for four years 
served as attorney general of the state, 1939-43. It 
was from this last-named position that he advanced 
to the governorship of the state, serving from 1943 
to 1947 and achieving national recognition for his 
vigorous but unprejudiced administration. 





Ellis Arnall 


THOMAS F. MuRRA&y is director 
of elementary education for the 
public schools of Lubbock, Tex. 
He was graduated from Texas 
Technological College with a B.S. 
in education and from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
with an M.A. and is a candidate 
for a doctoral degree at Harvard. 
From his high school principalship at Barstow, Tex., 
Mr. Murray joined the U. S. Army in 1942, serving 
almost four years. From February to June of this 
year, he was assistant in the office of field relations 
and placement at Teachers College, Columbia. He 
has published a number of short stories and in 1939 
made a sociological field trip to Mexico. Taking still 
and motion pictures is his hobby. 





Thomas F. Murray 


LOWELL M. JOHNSON has been 
dean of boys at Highland, IIl., 
High School since 1946. He was 
in military service from June 1941 
to February 1946, being dis- 
charged with the rank of captain. 

“a Upon his return to civilian life he 

L. M. Johnson resumed his work as athletic di- 

rector of the Community High 

School at Beecher, Ill. Previously he had been a 

coach at Lovington, Ill. He received his Ed.B. de- 
gree from Illinois State Normal University. 





VIERLING KERSEY is superintendent of schools in 
Los Angeles, the city in which he was born. He re- 
ceived his B.A., M.A. and D.Pd. from the University 
of Southern California; his LL.D. from Whittier Col- 
lege. He began his career as a teacher in Los Angeles 
high schools. After three years he was made vice 
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principal, and after four more years, principal. He 
next became director of continuation education. From 
1923 to 1929 he was assistant superintendent of city 
schools; from 1929-37 he was state superintendent 
of public instruction, from which post he returned 
to Los Angeles as the chief school administrator. 


EDGAR L. MORPHET is execu- 
tive secretary of the Florida Citi- 
zens Committee on Education. He 
obtained his B.A. from Indiana 
State Normal School, Terre Haute; 
his M.A. and Ph.D. from Colum- 
bia. His early experience was as a 
teacher and principal in Indiana. 
Following two years in the Philip- 
pines, he has been, successively, professor of educa- 
tion at Alabama Polytechnic Institute; professor 
of educational administration in the division of field 
studies at the University of Alabama; director of re- 
search and information with the Alabama State De- 
partment of Education; associate director of local 
school units project with the U. S. Office of Education, 
and director of administration and finance with the 
Florida State Department of Education. 





E. L. Morphet 


J. HARTT WALSH is associate 
professor of education at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. He ob- 
tained his Ed.B. degree at Eau 
Claire Teachers College, his Ph.B. 
at Ripon College, his M.A. at the 
University of Minnesota and his 
Ph.D. at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He has been a high school 
teacher at Wautosa, Wis., a principal at Arkansaw, 
Wis., and Lake Geneva, Wis., a superintendent at 
Fulda, Minn., and at Lancaster, Wis. During World 
War II he served as chief educational consultant at 
the army air forces technical training school at Madi- 
son, Wis., was then with the college training program 
(V-12) of the navy for four years with the rank of 
lieutenant commander. For five months prior to 
going to Washington University he was director of 
current research with the Armed Forces Institute. 





J. Hartt Walsh 


JUST FOR the records, Rose Schneideman wishes it 
known that she inadvertently omitted the word 
“skills” in a statement appearing in her biographical 
sketch last month. She intended to say: “I am more 
interested in learning skd//s than in credits.” 
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PLAN FOR che /Wo VG 


with low-cost Fencraft Projected Windows 


When rain or snow beats against the windows, must your class- 
rooms be closed up, without benefit of fresh-air-ventilation? 
Not if you choose Fencraft Projected Windows. Here’s why: 


THE OPEN-OUT VENT FORMS A CANOPY over the opening, 
sheds rain and snow away from the opening. 


THE OPEN-IN VENT DEFLECTS INCOMING AIR UPWARD, 
prevents drafts at desk level. And it sheds rain and snow to 
the outside. 

Each vent operates easily with one hand . . . stays in selected 
open position . . . closes to a weather-tight fit. 

Fencraft windows are built for safety. The sill vent prevents 
leaning out windows. Both sides of the glass are washed from 
inside the room. Interchangeable screens are attached or 
removed from inside. And steel won’t burn. 

These attractive windows—Projected, Combination and 
Casement types—have been standardized to reduce first costs 
and to keep installation costs down. For information on types 
and sizes, mail the coupon. 


COMBINATION 
PROJECTED 
Re a 


7 — 
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FENCRAFT INTERMEDIATE STEEL WINDOWS 
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= FENCRAFT COMBINATION 


WINDOW 


Generous fresh-air ventilation. 
Swing leaves deflect breezes into 
the room. In-tilting sill vent pro- 
tects against drafts. Both sides 


| _ easily and safely washed from 
! We $ inside. 











FENCRAFT CASEMENT 
WINDOW 


Safe washing on outside, 
from inside. Easy to operate. 
Interchangeable inside screens, 
protected from outside dirt. 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Dept NS-12 

2257 East Grand Blvd., 

Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me data on types and sizes of the 
new Fencraft family of Fenestra Windows: 


Name 
Company 


Address 








Roviug Kyeoctler 


Who's Afraid of the Weather? ... Oh, for a Camp in the Ozarks! 


.. « [he Jewish Festival of Lights ... No More Broken Windows 








WITH BLIZZARDS and _ snow- 
storms likely to occur at any time 
now, principals in Minneapolis are 
explaining to parents their attitude 
concerning the closing of schools on 
account of bad weather. The general 
policy is that unless transportation 
facilities are tied up by a blizzard or 
heavy snow, the schools will be open 
for the children parents 
wish them to attend. Any child who 
is absent in cold weather must be 
marked absent, but these absences will 


whose 





be excused in the same manner as any 
other which has a legitimate cause. 

The first consideration in all cases 
is the health and safety of the child, 
but the Minneapolis school heads 
recognize the right and responsibility 
of parents in sending their children 
to school when the weather is ex- 
tremely bad. 
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THINK of having 2080 acres of 
land in the Ozarks, all beautifully de- 
veloped for recreational purposes, 
dropped in your lap! That's what hap- 
pened to the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association when a Missouri business- 
man, E. T. Behrens, who is greatly 
interested in the education of youth, 
decided to give this $50,000 property 
to the state teachers’ association. It 
is located on Jack’s Fork of the Cur- 
rent River in Shannon County. On it 
are three cottages, four cabins, a six 
room bungalow, an office building, a 
workshop and a central dining hall 


with sleeping and living quarters 
Near the camp are a chicken house and 
barn, the latter of which is large 
enough to accommodate a small dairy 
herd or several riding horses. 


* 


PUPILS at the Seguin School in 
Cincinnati at Christmas time last year 
made presents for their small brothers 
and sisters. While the work was go- 
ing on, a Jewish boy mentioned the 
fact that his family did not observe 
Christmas but that they had a season 
of rejoicing during the same week. 
The pupils became interested and as 
a result the boy was asked to bring 
to school his book about the Jewish 
Hanukkah. The Christmas story and 
the story of the Hanukkah and the 
feast of the eight candles were told. 
From this, new understanding was de- 
veloped among the pupils. 


* 


IT WAS an exciting day in four De- 
troit schools recently when WWDT, 
a television station, broadcast a lesson 
in safety by this newest teaching 
method. The receiving equipment was 
installed, the children gathered before 
the radio set and, in a moment, a 
giant school bus loomed up in the 
viewing panel and the movie “Priceless 
Cargo,” recently designated by the 
National Safety Council as the out- 
standing safety film of the year, came 
in via the air waves. 

When the film was over, a Detroit 
policeman who has cartooning talents 
gave a chalk talk on safety; the chil- 
dren ate that up, too. 

Pupils, teachers and local safety of- 
ficials agreed that the television experi- 


ment was a success. 


* 


SOMETHING had to be done, the 
Chicago school heads decided, to stop 
the wanton breaking of school win- 
dows. Last year the number broken 
amounted to 60,799, representing an 
investment of $271,897. So the board 
of education committee on conserva- 
tion of school and public property 
It offered a number 
of prizes amounting to 22,000 library 


went to work. 


books in a campaign to reduce the 
damage that was being done annually 
in the schools. 

The winner in the contest was the 
Rogers School at 7345 N. Washtenaw 
Avenue, which led 200 elementary 
schools and 29 high schools with its 
record of no window panes broken in 
three years. Don Rogers, assistant 
superintendent and chairman of the 
school committee, gives credit to 
Principal Mildred Minogue, who states 
four reasons for lack of vandalism in 
her school. 

These are as follows: an effective 
student council, pride in the school 
on the part of the faculty and stu- 
dent body, cooperation of the parent- 





teacher association and a friendly 
janitor-custodian who participates in 
playground activities. 

The campaign to halt 
breaking is continuing, with even 
more valuable prizes to be awarded 
at the end of the current year to the 
schools which make the best records. 


window 
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HOOD RESILIENT TILE 


Hood Rubber or Asphalt Tile Flooring didn’t just “happen.” It was the 
direct result of education. Designed and manufactured to fill a basic 
need, it started as a scientific product developed by research. Chemical, 
Physical and Mechanical research at the higher levels still controls and 
improves its quality. 

Hood Rubber or Asphalt Tile Floors are made for the task. They 
stand up under the toughest kind of traffic but still meet the most rigid 
decorative or functional requirements. Hood Super- Density eliminates 
dirt-catching pores— makes maintenance easier — preserves resilience 
— and produces a lasting sheen. Colors and marbleizations are perma- 
nent because they go all the way through the tile. 

B. F. Goodrich, famed for “First in Rubber” research, combines with 
Hood excellence of manufacture to give you finer flooring “educated” to 
the particular requirements of the schools and colleges of America. Choose 


Hood — choice of experts, since 1925. 
A copy of the Hood Flooring Catalog in color is yours for the asking. 


V4 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Handling of Class Funds 


How can the administrator in a 
school of 200 or 300 pupils delegate 
responsibility in receiving, expending 
and keeping a record of class funds 
so that they will pass a strict audit? 
—A.B., lowa. 

These duties may be delegated to a 
teacher and, in a school of the size you 
have mentioned, a modest system of 
internal accounting will serve. When 
the teacher is both accountant and 
treasurer, the school district should pay 
the cost of the fidelity bond. Trust 
funds of this character should be ex- 
posed to periodic audit in the same 
manner as the funds of the school dis- 
trict.—LEE M. THURSTON. 


Rural Guidance Program 


What kind of guidance program 
can be provided in a rural school? — 
C.O., Tex. 

Schools in rural areas may accom- 
plish in part the objectives of a guid- 
ance service in several ways. The 
extent and nature of the services will 
be limited by the specialized training 
and experience of teachers. 

Schools having a teaching staff of 
six or less may: 

|. Provide for regular teachers’ 
meetings at frequent intervals to con- 
sider the problems of the student 
body. Each teacher, as a result of 
such meetings, may work on particular 
assignments, such as (a) preparation 
of an improved cumulative record 
folder, (b) gathering information on 
further training opportunities and free 
and inexpensive pamphlets on occu- 
pational opportunity, (c) interview- 
ing all entering pupils to assist 
starting the cumulative record and 
drafting a tentative four year pro- 
gram, (d) learning more about suit- 
able tests and the giving of tests as 
needed. 

2. Explore the possibility of com- 
bining resources with one or more 
neighboring school districts to the end 
that a trained person may be em- 
ployed to serve the several cooperat- 


with 


ing schools. Such a person could 
work part time in each school but 
devote his full time to guidance serv- 
ice.—JOSEPH ENDRES. 


Personnel Responsibilities 

What are some recent writings or 

age a graphing the responsi- 
ilities of the personnel of a school 
system for a town of about 30,000? 
—A.T.L., Ind. 

The survey of the schools of Moline, 
Ill, which in 1940 had a population 
of 34,000, contains a passage on pages 
10 to 13, inclusive, on the personnel 
organization recommended for that 
system. The Moline survey was issued 
in April 1947 by the committee on 
field services, department of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago.—EUGENE 
LAWLER. 

{Editor's Note: The Port Huron 
(Mich.) survey also outlined respon- 
sibilities of personnel. Two recent 
surveys of smaller communities deal- 
ing with problems of personnel are 
those of Glencoe, Ill, and LaGrange, 


Ill.) 


Steam Boiler Insurance 

Does regular fire insurance on a 
school building cover loss resulting 
from a fire after a steam boiler ex- 
plosion? Do you think it is desirable 
for a school district to carry steam 
boiler explosion insurance?7—M.S.H., 
Kan. 

Loss from fire following a boiler 
explosion is covered under fire insur- 
ance policies. The loss which preceded 
the fire and which was caused by the 
boiler explosion would be recoverable 
under the fire contract only in the 
event the boiler explosion was caused 
by the fire. 

School districts should carry steam 
boiler explosion insurance and such 
insurance should include not only the 
steam boilers, but also the hot water 
boilers, water tanks, air tanks and 
other pressure containers. The primary 
purpose of boiler insurance is to re- 
duce the likelihood and severity of 
pressure vessel accidents by periodic 


inspections of each insured object. 
School boards have, in most instances, 
purchased this type of insurance be- 
cause of their concern with the safety 
of the pupils and teachers. A con- 
stant vigilance is necessary in order 
to maintain boilers and pressure ves- 
sels in safe operating condition. The 
boiler insurance companies follow a 
planned inspection program by engi- 
neers trained in the detection of con- 
ditions which lead to accidents.— 
EARL E. VOGT. 


Honor Student Disqualified? 


Should a student be ineligible for 
an honor roll when he has been dis- 
missed from a class or study hall for 
a period or sent to a detention room 
for disturbing a class or study group? 
—V.E.C., Ill. 

A categorical answer to this ques- 
tion is inadvisable since consideration 
should be given to many varying fac- 
tors which may be present in a specific 
situation. If eligibility for the honor 
roll is based on scholastic achievement 
alone, it would be difficult to argue 
successfully that the student should 
be deemed ineligible because of his 
involvement in an incident which was 
not a condition of eligibility. 

A student eligible for the honor 
roll except for one such offense is not 
the sort who is repeatedly in difficulty; 
therefore, it would be advisable to 
consider the cause of the incident, the 
maturity of the student and the effect 
that disbarment might have upon him. 
If investigation revealed that the in- 
cident had resulted from the physical 
or mental restlessness characteristic of 
certain age levels, especially after long 
periods of physical inactivity or after 
periods when group control had been 
imposed rigidly by some teacher, it 
would be difficult to justify keeping 
the student from the honor roll. 

To a teen-ager who had worked 
hard to qualify for honors and was 
declared ineligible because of one 
offense, the failure could assume the 

(Continued on Page 10.) 
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What COMMON OBSTACLE confronts 
this teacher? 


ALL TOO OFTEN her well-prepared discussions and 
class sessions have little effect on her students. 


But their lack of interest is neither her fault nor 
theirs. For the schoolroom is noisy, and noise has 
been found one of the greatest obstacles to teaching 
and learning. It discourages thinking, interferes with 
accurate hearing and with concentration, and causes 


early fatigue. 


Distracting noise need not be tolerated. It can be 


banished with Acousti-Celotex* sound conditioning. 


In thousands of schools, from kindergarten 
through college, Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning 
has been found amazingly effective in creating that 


necessary atmosphere of quiet. It says “hush” to 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION © CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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irritating, nerve-straining noises... causes them to 


subside a split second after they originate. 


More sound conditioning has been done with 
Acousti-Celotex than with any other material —sig- 


nificant evidence of Acousti-Celotex excellence. 


Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning is installed 
by factory-schooled contracting-engineering organi- 
zations. One of these firms is near you, ready to apply 
its broad, locally-known experience to the scientific 
solution of your sound conditioning problem. Call 
on this organization for an obligation-free discus- 






sion, or send the coupon for the 






Mite,,, 

informative booklet “Sound Con- ge mee 
| ae Ne 

ditioning—an aid to those respon- // e 
D4 ° ” / < & 
sible for education. Aey; 








The Celotex Corporation, Dept. NS-4712 ~<a 

Chicago 3, Illinois i 

C) Please ask the local Acousti-Celotex contracting-engineer to get 
in touch with me. 

(] Please send, without cost or obligation, the booklet “Sound 
Conditioning —an aid to those responsible for education.” 

Name Title 

School 

Address 

City State 
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| mencement 
| and consequently is considered unde- 


proportions of a catastrophe, resulting 
in emotional reactions which would 
influence adversely his attitude toward 
his future school work. 

However, if satisfactory school 
citizenship is also a requirement of 
eligibility for the honor roll and stu- 
dents are well aware that such is the 
case, then a scholastically eligible stu- 
dent who is guilty of misconduct would 
have known in advance that he might 


| penalize himself by his misdeeds. If 
| he refrained from misconduct, not 
| only would he gain the place on the 


honor roll to which his scholarship 
and satisfactory citizenship had made 
him eligible but also he would gain 
in self control and, consequently, in 


| self respect—HOMER W. ANDERSON. 
Planning Board, Virginia | 


Two Commencements a Year? 


What are the present trend and the 
best thinking with regard to midyear 
promotions in high schools, colleges 
and universities? —L.J., Ky. 


In large high schools, midyear pro- 
motions seem to be desirable and, as 
high schools increase in size, this prac- 
tice will probably continue. In col 
leges and universities, the same 


| situation will probably exist. Smaller 


colleges will cling to the traditional 
type of commencement and will hold 
them only once a year. Large univer- 
sities with large classes graduating at 
various times through the year will 


hold two or more commencements. 


My concept of commencement is 
something like this. The whole com- 
mencement program is in reality one 
of social interpretation or public rela- 
tions. It is a big show, one of the 
biggest opportunities for “drama” for 
a school. For the graduate, the show 
consists of the cap and gown, the 
diploma, the presentation to the pub- 
lic and final recognition for comple- 
tion of an educational program. 

For the general public and the rela- 
tives, the show is an inspiring pag- 
eant in which they participate and in 
which the individual accomplishments 
of friends, relatives or American 
youth in general are recognized. Con- 
sequently, a high school or small col- 
lege should plan to put on such a 
program only once a year and try to 
do it exceptionally well, so that the 
school can to some extent be charac- 
terized by its show or its program of 
social interpretation. A second com- 
would be an anticlimax 


sirable-——JOHN R. EMENS. 
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No more maintenance problems 





Ss Bp his Tile Is Porcelain on Stee 





You can end your most difficult 
cleaning troubles by installing walls 
and ceilings of Armstrong’s Veos 
Wall Tile. The glossy surface of 
these tiles is easily wiped clean 
with a damp cloth. And it stays 
easy to clean because Veos tile 
won't crack or craze. Dirt and 
grease just cant get a grip on 
porcelain. Since this smooth, hard 
surface is part of the tile itself, 
there’s nothing to fade or peel. 
When you install Veos wall tile, 
the job is completed for the life 
of the building. 

Armstrong’s Veos Wall Tile is 
formed from 20-gauge steel, 
stronger than that used for most 
automobile bodies. The base is 


covered by an over-all rustproof 
layer of vitreous porcelain, perma- 
nently fused to the steel at 1560° F. 
Over this, the glazed pastel facing 
is fused in a second firing. 

You can install Veos tile in a 
new building or an old one with 
equal ease. On remodeling jobs, it 
is not even necessary to provide 
additional structural support be- 
cause Veos weighs only one-third 
as much as ordinary tile and re- 
quires no heavy cement setting. 
Veos is erected on a lightweight 


foundation grid that assures per- 
fect alignment, speeds installation, 
and does away with the usual muss 
and litter of remodeling. 

A wide choice of shapes and 
sizes in six bright colors makes it 
possible to plan interesting, decora- 
tive combinations for washrooms, 
locker rooms, kitchens, and cafe- 
terias. Ask your local Veos con- 
tractor for more details or write 
Armstrong Cork Company, Build- 
ing Materials Division, 3712 
Frederick Street, Lancaster, Pa. 








ARMSTRONG’S VEOS WALL TILE 
Porcelain ® on Steel 
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Library, Bayshore School, Bayshore, Long Island 
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In the Modern Schoolhouse 


TILE-TEX* 
ASPHALT TILE 


is in use just about everywhere! 








a 





It's simple to understand why distinctive floors of Tile-Tex 
Asphalt Tile are seen in so many schools today. School adminis- 
trators, for example, are amazed at its toughness and capacity for 
long life. Custodial employees approve its selection because 
Tile-Tex is so easy to maintain. And, of course, everyone enjoys 
Gymnasium, Eugene Field Scheel, Minneapolis, Minnesste the resilient, comfortable surface it provides for walking, work- 
ing and playing! 

Here’s a top quality asphalt tile that is the logical choice for 
all school areas, whether you're primarily concerned with floor 
color and design . . . or you have the problem of converting 
waste basement space to productive use. Your architect will tell 
you that Tile-Tex is not affected by moisture or dampness 
normally present in basement areas. 


For additional information send for “Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile In 
Schools’ and ‘Floors That Endure’’ . . . plus the name of the nearest 
approved Tile-Tex flooring contractor. W rite The Tile-Tex Company, 
Inc., (Subsidiary of The Flintkote Company) Chicago Heights, Illinois. 
Sales Offices located in Chicago, New York, Los Angeles and New Orleans. 





Lobby, Riverbead School, Riverbead, Long Island 












@REGISTERED TRA K OF THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, INC, 
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PC GLASS BLOCKS 


provide ample, diffused. daylight, 
without glare at light openings, 
which €an be directed to remote 
areas. 


| PC GLASS. BLOCKS 


possess insulating qualities that 
reduce heating and «air-condi- 
tioning costs help*maintain de- 
sired. temperdtures, decrease 
condensation. 2 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 


give any school a neat, modern 
appearance. They clean easily, 
rarely need repairs or replace- 
ment, help reduce maintenance 
costs. 





PC GLASS BLOCKS 


form a_ solid, stransidéent: wall 
which exelides distracting sights, 
dampens disturbing noises. They 
prevent infiltration of chilling 
drafts, of dust and grit. 









































xX 
S- 
or e s s e 
‘ One building material gives you all these advantages 
ys 
” @ PC Glass Blocks improve the appearance of the latest information on the many advantages of 
schools. They also set new high standards of | using PC Glass Blocks in schools. Why not send 
OF 
- efficiency, hold operating costs down to new lows. the convenient coupon today for our recent 
ig Whether you are planning for new buildings or —_ booklet? No obligation. Pittsburgh Corning 
ll for a modernizing program, be sure you have Corporation also makes PC Foamglas Insulation. 
$s 
le PC GLASS BLOCKS...the mark of a modern building 
est 
"Y, PITTSBURGH 
is. "Sam aca a tag SS Ah recta oes 7 
MS. | Pittsburgh Corning Corporation | 
| Room 692, 682 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | 
Please send along my free copy of your new book on the 
CORNING use of PC Glass Blocks for schools and other public | 
! buildings. It is understood that I incur no obligation. 
(OUI GE ANE eee Se ek | 
| | 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS . aaa IRR a Wp. a . 
| City 5 SOS se eneerinae | 
ch cas eccentrics cc tite nai oie aaa ' 
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ROT MANNED Kiang 
WEF anes Haase: 








You ...and hundreds of others! It’s easy to 
see why, too. That figure above (we mean the 
30%, of course) represents how much longer 
your floors can stay clean when you use high 
quality floor treatments like Car-Na-Lac and 
Continental ‘‘18.”’ 

There’s a reason for their remarkable per- 
formance. Non-slippery Car-Na-Lac and Con- 
tinental “‘18”’ are built to wear longer. . . built 
to provide an extra hard, non-tacky finish that 
really resists grinding-in of dust and grime... 
the dirt actually remains on the surface until 
removed by sweeping. What’s more, these out- 
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/N a-NACLAC 


La Quer LIK 


and Continental 

“18” are approved 

by the Rubber Manu- 
%,. facturers Association 
»” for rubber floors. 
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suPE R FLOOR 








standing floor treatments are uniquely proc- 
essed to prevent tracking-off . . . they adhere as 
though ‘“‘welded’”’ to the floor... literally be- 
come part of the floor. 

Yes, here is the simple solution to your floor 
treatment problems. Next time try Car-Na- 
Lac or Continental “‘18’’... both keep floors 
clean up to 30% longer .. . the figure that has 
“‘floored”’ many! 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1620 E. National Ave., 
Specialists In Heavy Duty Floor Treatments 


Brazil, Indiana 


Acts like a lacquer made of wax. Applied 
with the usual wax applicator. Levels out 
as it dries, resulting in a uniform, streakless, 
lacquer-like gloss. Self-polishing .. . dries 
in 15 to 20 minutes. Car-Na-Lac floor treat- 
ment has at least twice the wearing qualities 
of ordinary water waxes and is waterproof. 
non-slippery. Adapted for all floore except 

ed “raw” wood. Meets Proposed Fed- 
eral Specifications for Item 9, Type I. 


re aid 


€ FLOOR FINIsy 





unseal 


Both Car-Na-Lac 
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Type II). 














The same as Car-Na-Lac except that it con- 
tains about 38% more solids. Heavier solid 
content gives a higher gloss and reduces 
number of applications. Covering capacity 
averages the same as Car-Na-Lac, but one 
oes the work of two. Recommended 
by a leading national casualty insurance 
company for safety. Meets U. S. Treasury 
Specifications for ‘‘Finish Material’’ (and 
Proposed Federal Specifications for Item 9, 
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SEE YOUR LOCAL LIGHT & POWER CO. 
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RISWOLD SCHOOL in Jackson, Mich., 


makes vast improvements in lighting at 


very moderate cost! 


Before the Griswold School modernized its lighting, the average illumination 


was 5 to 7 footcandles. After modernization, the lighting averaged 66 footcandles! 


Ceilings were refinished in flat white, walls in light green, and woodwork in 


darker green to fully utilize the illumination. Desks were refinished natural maple. 
Hylophate 15 R. F. Green Chalkboard replaced the old black slate. Even the 


radiators were changed from dark brown to aluminum. 


And finally, dependable, durable, efficient GUTH Futurliter Fluorescent Fixtures 


were installed to produce constant, easy-on-fhe-eyes, high quality seeing light. 


Through an off-center arrangement of the fixtures, plus extra fixtures at the ends 


of the row, (see photo) extra illumination was provided for the Chalkboards. 


The result—an economical, attractive, effective improvement in classroom 


lighting — at a cost “between $500.00 and $600.00 per room”, according to the 


statement of the Lighting Engineer who planned the job. 


= 


For full details about School Lighting with GUTH Fluorescents, write today. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. \( Leaders in Lighting 


ST. LOUIS Since 1902 












FOUR NEW SCHOOL SERVICES 


-and what they do for you! 














































ee TES ncrucaron New educational materials for better, 
‘= -—= a = a. — na a ° s 
3 ie | easier teaching — by the makers of 
ge a en . “ 
= GZS | the Mimecgraph brand duplicator 
’ p/ (e==- . Lite - 
2 on 
: =: "4 a a IF YOU ARE A SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 
ad we °- === |} board member, superintendent, principal 
: > ere B.. oie — | or supervisor— you want these new services. 
- Ms te. : ‘some They are not only sound educational mate- 
oe rials for classroom use, they also help your 
























community relations programs. Dress up 
annual reports, bulletins to parents and 
teachers, with illustrations and color. 


OPERATING. CHARTS... for Mimeograph brand 
duplicators, Models 90, 91, 92. Simple, complete, 
step-by -step instructions. Three colors, size 50” x 38” 
IF YOU ARE A TEACHER — any size school, 


any grade—who wants more interesting 


for easy classroom reading. 


classroom materials, you want these new 
aids. They will help you become an efficient 
duplicator operator in your own right— able 
to produce your own good ideas when you 
want them in the quantity you need. 


NEW TEXTBOOK ... “Fun- 
damentals of Mimeograph 
stencil duplication” by Agnew 
(NYU) and Cansler (Northwestern), 
leading authorities in business 
machine education. Complete course 












of 15 assignments, fully illustrating 


IF YOU ARE A COMMERCIAL TEACHER, 
you will want these modern visual teaching 
aids. They help make students self-sustain- 
ing in studying stencil duplication. The min- 





detailed procedure. 60 pages, plas- 
tie bound. 


imum of supervision needed gives you more 


3 NEW PORTFOLIO OF 
MIMEOGRAPH TRACING 
PAGES FOR SCHOOLS. Draw- 


ings on school subjects by profes- 


‘time for individual instruction. 


IF YOU GET OUT THE SCHOOL PAPER 

as editor, instructor or sponsor—don't 
try to do without the help we can give. 
Illustrations of all kinds. Complete pro- 


sional artists for illustrating school 
newspapers, bulletins, posters, pro- 
grams and other classroom mate- 
rials. More than 400 sketches and 


ideas on loose-leaf pages. 


duction details. Instructions presented in 
a way that lightens the burden for 





teachers, lets the students benefit from 
“self-teaching™ in doing the work. 
4 SCHOOL NEWSPAPER STENCIL SHEETS, especially 
form-topped with a 2-column and a 3-column lay- 
IF YOU ARE A SCHOOL SECRETARY 
and your “boss” says, “Get out a bulle- 
tin’’—-here is the help you need to do the 
job. Organize it—plan it attractively —illus- 
trate it—and produce it yourself without 
further help! 


out, make it easy to produce a professional-looking school 
paper, annual report or special bulletin. 


HOW TO GET THESE NEW EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS: 
Order from your nearest Mimeograph distributor—or 


write us. 


gf The Mimeograph brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 
qe MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 


PYRIC 947, A 8 . MeANY 


—- ee eee ee ee FOR MORE INFORMATION —————————————————————- 


L A. B. Dick Company, Dept"NS-1247 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 64, Illinois 


Send me more information on your four new school services. | am especially interested in information for: 
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Rotary Fellowships 


N MEMORY of its founder, Paul T. Harris, Ro- 
tary International is raising a $2,000,000 fund 
the income from which is to be used for supporting 
graduate exchange fellowships for international 
study. Foreign students will receive subventions for 
study in the United States and American students, 
for study abroad. For the current year 19 Rotary 
fellowships have been awarded with incomes ranging 
from $1800 to $2900. 

The idea for international fellowships grew from 
an initially small experimental local club activity in 
granting tuition scholarships to outstanding sec- 
ondary school graduates in scores of American com- 
munities. The extension of successful community 
experience into the world is the natural and sensible 
second step in promotion of world understanding 
and good will through education. International 
Rotary deserves high praise for its new venture. 


Vanishing Liberties 


HE American Civil Liberties Union, a voluntary 

association of liberty-loving Americans whose 
purpose is constant and continuing struggle against 
the forces of the right and left that would destroy 
American freedoms, recently issued its 1946-47 re- 
view. It is in many respects one of the most dis- 
couraging of a long line of such reports to the people. 
The year may be summarized as: 

“The national climate of opinion in which free- 

dom of public debate and minority dissent functioned 
with few restraints during the war years and after 
has undergone a sharply unfavorable change. . 
A general fetreat to nationalism, militarism and the 
defense of the status quo increasingly marked the 
country. Excitement bordering on hysteria charac- 
terized the public approach to any issue related to 
Communism, accentuated by a declaration of a 
foreign policy aimed at blocking the advance of 
Soviet influence. 

“In such an atmosphere of militant conservatism 
it was inevitable that practically all forces seeking 
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reform should be blocked, and even established liber- 
ties associated with them should be attacked. . . . 

“More powerful today than ever before in influ- 
ence on the exercise of democratic liberties are inter- 
national conflicts and our internal economy. During 
the war, national unity and necessary government 
controls resulted both in protecting and even ex- 
tending democratic liberties and in a remarkable lack 
of hysteria and intolerance. Now with disunity re- 
flected in our politics and economic control in con- 
servative hands, conditions are not nearly so hospi- 
table to the processes of unlimited public debate and 
the role of minorities on’which our liberties so large- 
ly depend. The optimism expressed by the Union 
for some years in these annual reviews must today 
give way to a considerable measure of apparently 
justified skepticism concerning the immediate future 
of our democratic liberties as instruments of prog- 
ress.” 

The price of our democratic way of life is intense 
and constant struggle to maintain it by those who 
really believe in it. Not the least fundamental of 
these rights are freedom of learning and freedom of 
teaching. Every attack on these absolutely essential 
liberties by reactionary clerical, cultural or economic 
groups should be met immediately by a strong coun- 
terattack. Our democracy is passing through a 
crucial period in which totalitarianism of the right 
may attempt to take over under guise of saving 
us from the totalitarianism of the left. 


‘Segregation Abolished 


St LOUIS has always been a race conscious com- 
munity. Despite the splendid educational leader- 
ship of William T. Harris, Ben Blewitt, Frank Louis 
Soldan and John W. Withers, this community has 
maintained strict segregation in its public schools. 
Even at college level Negro candidates for teaching 
are kept in a separate institution well apart from 
their white fellowmen. 
Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter maintains a large 
system of parochial schools for his church. Up to 


17 











September 1947 they have followed the public 
school pattern in maintaining racial segregation. 
When school opened in September Archbishop Ritter 
announced that because of crowded Negro schools 
colored children would henceforth be accepted in 
other diocesan schools. This decision at once pro- 
duced a highly emotional reaction on the part of a 
parent group in the white school concerned. The pat- 
ents wouldn’t have it. An organization was formed, 
legal advice obtained and vigorous protest made to 
the archbishop. The parents even threatened to 
carry their protest to Rome. 

Archbishop Ritter calmly reminded his disturbed 
parishioners in a pastoral letter: “It has come to 
our attention that a small group of individuals has 
signified its purpose of taking civil action to restrain 
us from carrying out a policy which we consider 
our right and duty as chief pastor of the faithful of 
this archdiocese, regardless of race or nationality. 

“We realize that many of these good people are 
being gravely misled. Consequently, we take this 
occasion to remind them of their filial obligation as 
Catholics to cooperate with their bishop and clergy 
and their fellow Catholics in issues which are funda- 
mental in our holy Catholic faith, namely, not only 
the equality of every soul before Almighty God, but 
also obedience to ecclesiastical authority.” 

The Catholic parents pondered long and carefully 
over this message and during October accepted the 
archbishop’s policy. So far as parochial schools in 
St. Louis are concerned, racial segregation now ap- 
pears to be a matter of the past. 

Archbishop Ritter’s decision was both daring and 
wise. By carrying into daily practice the “equality 
of every soul before Almighty God . . .” his break- 
ing down of racial segregation, although accom- 
plished by authoritative decree instead of more 
desirable parishioner conviction growing out of 
voluntary acceptance, deserves the highest com- 
mendation from every American who believes in 
the democratic concept that superiority rests on social 
contribution and not on color, creed or race. 


American-Oriental Friendship 


NEW magazine for teachers and children was 

born in February 1947 when the American- 
Oriental Friendship Association, Inc. decided that 
the best way to stimulate understanding -between 
American and Oriental children was by means of 
human interest information adjusted to the childhood 
and early adolescent years. According to Mary Ellen 
Saunders, the editor, “Asia Calling is not just another 
magazine ... it is the germ of a new kind of mag- 
azine, one which bridges the gap between children 
and youth unable to communicate because of lan- 
guage barriers. . . . Asia Calling and America Calling 
provide the translation which is needed in order 
to have 9 to 15 year olds share their ideas about 
hobbies, sports, religion, music, art, literature, life.” 









The magazine itself is simple but attractive in 
format; type is well selected for size and column 
width well adjusted for easy reading. It presents 
each month phases of life in some Eastern country. 
Articles are adjusted to the upper elementary and 
lower secondary vocabularies. It has real possibilities 
in building better world understanding in the 
younger generation thus increasing chances for con- 
tinuing peace among the peoples of the world. 

The American-Oriental Friendship Association, 
Inc., of 1129 Sixteenth Street, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, will be glad to furnish teachers all necessary 
information concerning this project. 


Rural Education 

HE qualitative as well as quantitative differences 

between rural and urban educational opportunity 
are still large despite the fact that educators, sociol- 
ogists and laymen have made serious study of the 
problem for more than fifty years. The first step in 
improvement is the development of an adequate 
administrative structure based on fundamentally re- 
lated economic, educational and social interests. One 
of the chief difficulties in the achievement of these 
improved local structures is the long standing rural- 
urban conflict which both rural and urban political 
interests have found it profitable to maintain and 
even to expand. 

Thus the ten day conference of the chief state 
school officers and their assistants at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, under the sponsorship of the Kellogg 
Foundation is of more than passing importance. It 
is one of the first instances where the states have 
tried to find satisfactory solutions at state instead of 
federal levels. Their discussions also indicated a core 
of problems and difficulties common to all states. 


No More Crusades 


ANY Americans still believe that lasting world 
peace is possible even with current economic, 
social, sectarian, political and national tensions 
mounting to a new high. However, men of good will 
would feel much safer if President Harry S$. Truman, 
his close associates and clerical advisers, to say 
nothing of certain members of the Congress, would 
read their histories more carefully and drop the idea 
of a “Christian Crusade” against “Atheism and Com- 
munism” and by implication against the other great 
religions of the world. 

They might even gain broader perspective by 
reading Gerald L. Berry’s recently published popular 
handbook “Religions of the World” (Barnes and 
Noble, Inc.). The author’s statistical analysis of the 
population of the world by religious beliefs gives the 
grand total of all major faiths as 1,849,300,000. 
Only 36.9 per cent, or 682,400,000, are listed as 
Christian. Thus Christianity is a world religious 
minority. Only in the Western Hemisphere does 
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Christianity have a reported affiliation majority. Even 
in this area there are 32,800,000 non-Christians. 

Lasting world peace can be built only on the firm 
foundation of complete religious freedom and re- 
spect for all points of view, beliefs and great religious 
teachers, as taught so successfully in our great non- 
sectarian public schools. 

Recent religious tensions and conflicts in other 
parts of the world only serve to indicate that those 
whose beliefs are other than Christian will defend 


them with just as great tenacity and firmness as we 
would the great American belief, expressed in the 
first amendment, that the right to believe or not to 
believe any specific creed is an inalienable individual 
right deeply rooted in American tradition, doubly 
safeguarded in our Bill of Rights. World peace in 
part rests upon religious peace, which means an 
extension of the American concept of complete free- 
dom of religion for everyone. Any other way is 
bound to fail. 


THE DEMOCRATIC WAY 


ROM the ruck and wreckage of the second great 

world conflict two totalitarian concepts have 
emerged with one significant common purpose— 
the ultimate destruction of liberal democracy, the 
government of free men. 

These ideologies have been carried over into the 
United States of North America where they have 
found some fertile ground in which to spawn. Native 
Fascism is growing again with funds furnished from 
sources not yet ready to come into the open. It 
poses as anti-Fascism and seeks to destroy popular 
confidence by labeling democratic liberals with the 
smear words of “atheistic” or “Communistic.” Total- 
itarianism of the left grows steadily among the under- 
privileged and insecure minorities, spearheaded by 
some European transplants. In similar fashion, it 
seeks to discredit liberal democracy by the color 
words of “anti-democratic” and ‘‘Fascist.” 

Totalitarianism, both left and right, has two sig- 
nificant characteristics. Each type is fundamentally 
dynamic and aggressive and fears the free expres- 
sion of ideas and the form of government it en- 
genders. Liberal democracy thus finds itself caught 
between a dangerous crossfire from both extremes. 
These totalitarian ideologies offer little choice for 
compromise. Both are extremely dangerous to liberal 
ideas and liberal democratic government. 

The struggle between democracy and totalitarian- 
ism is fundamentally one of’ ideas and it is well 
to remember that democratic ideals generated here 
less than two hundred years ago are now no Amer- 
ican monopoly but exist in the hearts and aspirations 
of free men throughout the world. America does 
not stand alone. Democratic safety lies not in witch- 
hunting or in parallel intolerances but rather in 
making democracy work better and demonstrating 
through positive achievement that greater satisfac- 
tions and greater spiritual and material values lie in 
freedom. This belief calls for a program of posi- 
tivism instead of more police. 

Wilson W. Wyatt has brought out these facts 
brilliantly in his proposal for “Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action,’ dedicated to the achievement of free- 
dom and economic security for all people every- 
where, through education and political action. Here 
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is the first intelligent organizational appeal for solu- 
tion of the current dilemma. It is an organization 
to which American public school teachers may give 
full hearted moral and financial support. Its 10 point 
creed, significantly democratic and significantly true 
to American ideals, follows: 

“The wisdom of the ordinary man is still superior 
to any doctrine of government by goose step. 

“Liberals emphatically reject the notion that there 
is a fatal contradiction between planning and free- 
dom. 

“Accepting the premise that government must 
assume responsibility for regulating wide areas of 
our economic life, we must resolutely seek a sub- 
stantial rise in our standards of living rather than 
simply construct a floor under misery. 

“We reject any double standard of political moral- 
ity. 

“Concentration of power is no less menacing in 
the realm of ideas than in our economic structure. 

“We reject the narrow nationalism that would 
deny our country’s rdle as a refuge to the oppressed 
of other nations. 

“We insist that individuals and groups function- 
ing in the democratic arena cannot cherish hidden 
loyalties and lead political double lives. 

“Our belief in the resilience of democracy is strong 
and enduring. It is strong enough to insist that our 
society can withstand totalitarian attacks without 
imitating totalitarian methods. We favor continual 
exposure of antidemocratic forces, whether they oper- 
ate on the extreme right or extreme left. 

“The chance of ultimate world stabilization hinges 
primarily on the achievement of a new deal for the 
desperate, disillusioned and embittered peoples of 
war-ravaged Europe. The Marshall plan offers the 
essential basis for world reconstruction. We are for it. 

“Our internationalism rests ultimately on the con- 
viction that millions of men and women throughout 
the world deeply prize democratic values. There is 
no American monopoly on those ideals.” 


Ann Toth 
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T IS a thoroughly trite truism that 

if democracy is to work in the 
United States, educators must solve 
the problem of providing the nation 
with an informed electorate. 

The American theory of govern- 
ment presupposes two things: (1) 
that the average citizen has sound 
enough judgment and stalwart enough 
character to govern himself and (2) 
that the average citizen has sufficient 
information upon public affairs to 
furnish the basis for good judgment. 


JEFFERSON’S CONCLUSIONS 


Since I am almost as inclined to 
accept Mr. Jefferson's political theories 
on faith as Mr. Earl Browder is in- 
clined to accept those of Marshal 
Stalin, I recognize that among the 
unalienable rights of citizens is that 
of changing the government to suit 
their needs, their wishes or even their 
whims, so long as the changes do not 
affect the civil liberties of any group, 
majority or minority. Mr. Jefferson 
based his conclusions about the intelli- 
gence and rights of the average citi- 
zen upon philosophical and ethical 
grounds; the empirical data to demon- 
strate the rightness of his position were 
not assembled until recently but they 
seem to prove that what the author of 
the Declaration accepted as a result of 
deductive logic and his personal expe- 
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Charles Arthur Barker 


rience as the squire of Albemarle 
County was accurate enough. 

Whether the educational system of 
America can provide the average Citi- 
zen with the necessary background of 
knowledge upon which to formulate 
decisions is currently in the balance. 

During the period when I was gov- 
ernor of Georgia, while that state was 
engaged in a series of quite interest- 
ing experiments, education was one of 
the most pressing concerns and most 
vital issues. Because the Georgia effort 
to pull the public school system up to 
higher standards involved exceptional 
readjustments of the state budget, be- 
cause the state came to lead the nation 
in percentage both of state revenue 
and of personal incomes devoted to 
education, the most important phase 
of the Georgia experiment became 
obscured. 

That most important phase was our 
effort to make the schools independent 
of political interference and to permit 
educators to teach freely. 


BUSY AGAIN 


I am glad that Georgia took the 
step that it did and when it did, be- 
cause witch hunters are busy again in 
America. 

Not since the reckless, riotous, rib- 
ald 20's have educators stood in such 
danger and never before have they 





"Young people have inquiring minds and it 
is the duty of educators to lead their 
inquiries in the direction of the truth.” 


ELLIS ARNALL 


Former Governor of Georgia 


appeared so unaware of the relation- 
ship between witch burning in the 
field of government and witch burn- 
ing on the campus. 

Today there are proposals to restrict 
the citizenship rights of those who 
hold objectionable political, social or 
economic views. Beginning as an ill- 
conceived effort to abolish the Com- 
munist party, this tendency has been 
extended in some government quarters 
and among some Congressmen into an 
effort to purge from the government 
all those whose views are objection- 
able to adherents of the extreme right. 


A MISUSED WORD 


The unwisdom of driving Com- 
munism underground, where its oper- 
ations cannot be seen, ought to be 
apparent to its opponents. But that 
is a practical reason for opposition to 
the measure, and practical is a word 
so utterly misused in recent days that 
is has come to mean, for me at least, 
the almost precise anonym for realistic 

The American doctrine always, here- 
tofore, has been that any man can 
express and hold any views he likes. 
He may openly and with vigor argue 
against our form of government as 
long as he does not advocate its over- 
throw by force, and it is the obligation 
of the police to see that no annoyed 
citizen gives him a poke in the face 
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for doing so. His views shall not affect 
his right to vote, to seek office, to write 
and publish what he thinks. Any de- 
parture from this doctrine means an 
abandonment of democratic concepts. 

You cannot preserve democracy by 
suspending its operations. 

Democracy must preserve its exist- 
ence by democratic methods. If we 
cannot make it work, then it is un- 
workable and must be abandoned. Per- 
sonally, it seems to me rather pathetic 
and even tragic to talk of abandon- 
ing democracy. It has had so short a 
time to demonstrate its worth—a little 
more than three centuries as opposed 
to many milleniums for authoritarian- 
ism. It has recorded so many gains 
for human beings in that time and 
promises so much in social, economic 
and spiritual values that it ought to be 
given a chance to work. 

However, it must be its own de- 
fense. It must demonstrate its worth, 
not the power of the state that gives 
it lip service. Its chance of enduring 
must rest on proving to everyone that 
the right of the people to be secure 
in their homes is good; that freedom 
of the press is good; that freedom of 
speech is good; that civilian control 
of the government is good; that free- 
dom from arbitrary arrest is good. If 
these things are good only for part 
of the people, then democracy can 
work for only part of the people and 
our faith in it is founded upon nothing 
more than selfish sentimentality. 


DEMOCRACY A LIVING CREED 


If, on the other hand, democracy 
can produce a social order in which 
the human dignity of every individual 
is respected, an economic order in 
which there is freedom from the pri- 
mary fear of hunger and a political 
order in which every citizen respects 
the law of the land because he is one 
of the lawmakers and an essential part 
of the government, then democracy is 
a living creed and a force that is ir- 
resistible. 

The whole issue is one of deep con- 
cern to educators for two reasons. 

Young people have inquiring minds, 
and it is the obligation of educators 
to answer their questions and to lead 
their inquiries in the direction of 
truth. The educator will be embar- 
rassed, who is compelled to discuss 
democratic practices in a sentence that 
begins: “Democracy is a very fine 
thing, but. . . .” 

Such an educator is going to feel a 
oneness, not with the father of the 
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University of Virginia and his spiritual 
sons, Adams, Dewey, Veblen and the 
rest, but with those who took over 
the academic chairs at Bonn and Hei- 
delberg after the real teachers had 
fled or been removed to concentra- 
tion camps. 

However, the menace strikes even 
more directly. In the 1920's there was 
a serious and determined effort to 
obtain control over textbooks and 
teachers, in common schools and col- 
leges alike, so as to teach pure prop- 
aganda. 

In a number of instances, those who 
made this deliberate and calculated 
attempt to poison the wellsprings of 
American demccracy were temporarily 
successful. 

Later, in more than one state, came 
attempts to control the opinions of 
members of the faculties at various 
institutions. In Mississippi this re- 
sulted in a purge. In Georgia it re- 
sulted in a political issue upon which 


the people voted, and the people voted 
for democracy, as they always will 
when they realize what the voting is 
about. In some other states the battle 
is yet to be fought. 

Educators who do not wish their 
thoughts patrolled by the “Thought 
Police” will be distrustful of measures 
now directed at minority groups, at 
the soapbox-mounting lunatic fringe, 
at the Communist conspirators and, 
less actively, at their Fascist counter- 
parts whose slogan is “Tomorrow 
America, pretty soon the world.” 

The educational system of America, 
from the kindergarten to the graduate 
school, must be the bulwark of the 
country in this increasing battle. Edu- 
cators have no time to waste in debate 
in dusty libraries or dimmed cloisters; 
they need to get into the fight. They 
need to remember, and to apply real- 
istically to themselves, the truth that 
nowhere can any man be free until 
everywhere all men are free. 


A Credo for Educators 


ELLSWORTH 


F . A member of the teaching pro- 
fession, I believe: 


A written statement of one’s aims 
is the first step toward growth because 
it indicates a point of origin and a 
probable route. 

Teaching is more than a profession. 
It is a calling. Although it may never 
bring ample financial rewards, teachers 
must be better paid. 

Intellectual curiosity and enthusiasm 
distinguish the instruction of the mas- 
ter teacher. 

No one can be a successful teacher 
unless he is fond of young people and 
shows them that he likes them. 

It is not possible to express your 
personality as a teacher unless you have 
first achieved control of your class. 

Good habits of work and accuracy 
are among the important outcomes of 
good instruction. 

Homework is of little value if it 
does not develop the capacity for 


thoughtful understanding and ex- 
pression. 
The instructor who must use his 


*Written while principal of Eastside 
High School, Paterson, N. J. Now Spe- 
cialist for Large High Schools, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


TOMPKINS* 


authority frequently needs much more 
than that authority to make him a 
successful teacher. 


A school program should be worked 
out which offers comprehensive curric- 
ular and extracurricular activities to all. 


We are teachers of boys and girls 
first, of subject matter second. 


Personal guidance by sympathetic 
and competent teachers is the keystone 
of the school program. 


The textbook is the teacher's aid, 
not the other way around. 


The principal should support the 
teacher professionally, and vice versa, 
except where either has knowingly de- 
parted from written aims or accepted 
procedure. 


These are the greatest needs to be 
realized by our instruction: accuracy 
and fluency of oral and written ex- 
pression, thoroughness in thought and 
performance, respect for constituted 
authority in school and community, 
courtesy, gooe posture, courage, mas- 
tery of subject matter. These needs 
must be met by all departments of the 
school, no one more than any other. 


General school rules should be 
obeyed by all in the school, pupils, 
teachers and principal. 
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Vocational Education Is an Integral Part of Florida's 


Minimum Foundation Program, With Funds Allocated 


HE Florida Citizens Committee on 
Education recently completed a 
comprehensive two year study of all 
phases of education in Florida. For 
tunately, virtually all recommenda- 
tions growing out of this study have 
already been enacted into law. Florida 
has thus made a major step forward 
in education during the last year, in 
fact, has probably taken one of the 
most sigitificant steps in the- nation 

One important part of this study 
included vocational education as an 
integral part of the total program of 
education for the state. 

Vocational education was viewed by 
the Citizens Committee as “that com 
ponent part of total education which 
centers its attention upon locating. 
defining and solving problems faced 
by people in (1) choosing an occupa 
tion, (2) preparing both personally 
and vocationally for an occupation and 
(3) entering upon and - progressing 
in an occupation.” 


MORE IS NEEDED 

The Citizens Committee concluded 
that the Florida program of vocational 
education has made steady progress 
and has amply demonstrated the value 
of this important phase of education 
but the fact that “a much 
more comprehensive and effective pro- 
gram designed to serve the needs of 
the people of Florida is desirable and 


stressed 


necessary.” 
This article 
with the recommendations relating to 
the method of financing the program 
of vocational education as an essential 
and integral part of the minimum 
foundation program and with the laws 
relating to this phase which were en- 


is concerned chiefly 


acted at the recent session of the 
legislature. 
The Citizens Committee report 


stated: “The present method of financ- 
ing vocational courses is inadequate 
and better provisions should be made.” 
The report recognized the fact that 
the matching plan established by the 
federal government helped greatly to 
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We have included vocational educa- 
tion in our new program as an inte- 
gral part of the minimum foundation 
program. I! believe we are the first 
state to take this step, and the pro- 
cedures we have used should be of 
considerable interest to other states. 
This plan was worked out with the 
cooperation of those working in the 
field of vocational education and has 
met with widespread approval. Our 
entire program is working out satis- 
factorily. While substantial progress 
has already been made as a result of 
the new program, we are expecting to 
see many other evidences of progress 
during the coming months. 


—E. L. MORPHET 
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stimulate the development of voca- 
tional programs in the years immedi- 
ately following the passage of the 
original act. 

However, as was contemplated by 
this act, states and local school sys- 
tems should be expected to go beyond 
this minimum. Continued reliance on 
matching and lump sum total appro- 
for education 
tends to result in an inadequate pro- 


priations vocational 
gram, or perhaps in an unbalanced 
program, particularly in many of the 
least wealthy centers in the state. 


PROVIDE FOR BASIC NEEDS 


In many cases those communities 
in greatest need of a good program 
of vocational education have not been 
in position to provide needed funds 
without handicapping other phases of 
the program. The Citizens Committee, 
therefore, concluded that “the founda- 
tion program should include and make 
satisfactory provision for basic finan- 
cial needs of vocational education.” 

The basic problem for each phase 
of the program and for the entire 
program should be to determine 
needs and to assure the availability 
of funds to meet those needs. 


For the vocational phase, the amount 
of state and local funds used should 
be equal to or greater than the fed- 
eral funds which will be provided 
However, in order to meet the needs, 
state and local funds for vocational 
education and secondary schools should 
be based on instruction units for voca- 
tional education rather than provided 
through a separate fixed appropria 
tion. 

Funds thus be increased in 
accordance with need and the reim- 
bursement plan will no longer be 
necessary except when federal funds 
are being used. In working out this 
program, proper consideration must be 
given to federal requirements so that 
full participation in federal funds will 
not be jeopardized. 


will 


STEPS RECOMMENDED 

The following steps were recom- 
mended by the Citizens Committee as 
a means of determining instruction 
units for vocational education. 

1. Include one unit for each ap- 
proved vocational teacher employed 
in a public high school. 

2. Include units for students en- 
rolled in vocational and _ technical 
schools on a full time basis. 

3. Include units for all part time 
and continuation students on a pro- 
portionate basis. 

4. Include units for all adults en- 
rolled, regardless of age. 

It was recommended that “the value 
of all units should be computed on a 
twelve months’ basis for all qualified 
vocational instructors employed for 
the full year.” 

The law as passed by the 1947 
legislature carried out these recom- 
mendations fully. The minimum foun- 
dation program, as defined in the law, 
includes instructional salaries, trans- 
portation, other current expense, capi- 
tal outlay and debt service. The cost 
of this program is computed on an 
objective basis for each county in the 
state and the proceeds from the yield 
of a 6 mill levy on average tax-paying 
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and EVELYN K. MESSER 


Director, Lively Vocational School; President 
Florida Vocational Education Association 
Tallahassee 
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capacity are then subtracted from the 
computed cost of the program to de- 
termine the funds to be provided by 
the state. 

In arriving at the need for instruc- 
tional salaries, instruction units are 
first determined on the basis of attend- 
ance as related to size of school and to 
To these basic 
instruction units are added instruc- 
tion units for vocational education, 
for exceptional children, for kinder- 
gartens, for adult education and for 
other essential phases of the program. 


factors of isolation. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADDED 


For each school which has and can 
justify a program of vocational edu- 
cation, extra imstruction units are 
added on the basis of that program. 
The average class size is required to 
be at least equal to 50 per cent of 
the average class size for schools fall- 
ing in that classification for the com- 
Thus, 
the minimum vocational class size will 
range from nine students in average 
daily small isolated 
schools to 13 students in larger schools. 


putation of instruction units. 


attendance in 


This, however, is the minimum and 
many classes will go beyond the mini- 
mum. 

For the teachers em- 
ployed on a full time basis with a 
full time load, one full unit is allowed, 
provided these minimum standards are 
met. However, in a small school, a 
vocational teacher may need to devote 
only half his time to vocational edu- 
cation and should perhaps devote the 
rest of his time to other phases of 
the program. In such cases, one half 
unit is allowed for vocational educa- 
tion. A proportionate fraction of an 
instruction unit is allowed for each 
additional qualified vocational teacher 
employed to teach evening, part time 
or short unit classes for less than a 
full school year. 


vocational 


In addition to the instruction units 
computed according to the preceding 
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plan, administrative and special in- 
struction service units also are al- 
lowed for each eight instruction units. 
These units may be used on a year- 
round basis. Thus ample provision is 
made for administrative and special 
services, such as guidance counseling, 
recreation, library services and so on. 

After the instruction units are de- 
termined, the amount to be included 
for instructional salaries for each 
county is determined by multiplying 
the percentage of units according to 
training of personnel by the amounts 
prescribed by law. In the field of 
vocational education a system of 
equivalencies in certification was found 
necessary to provide for recognition 
of trade experience. 


INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES 


The amount included in the pro- 
gram for persons holding certificates 
based on college graduation or its 
equivalent is $2550; for persons hold- 
ing certificates based on five years of 
training or its equivalent, $3000, and 
for persons holding certificates based 
on six years of training, $3600. One 
fifth is added to the above amounts for 
persons who are employed on a full 
twelve months’ basis. This constitutes 
the minimum foundation program al- 
lowance for salaries. 

Each county, of course, develops its 
own salary schedule and has additional 
funds which may be added to these 


average amounts. In addition, $1100 


per transportation unit, $300 per in- 
struction unit for other current ex- 
pense and $400 per unit for capital 
outlay and debt service are included 
in the program. 
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Thus, for the first time in Florida, 
provision can be made for vocational 
education in accordance with needs 
without the requirement that each 
unit match state or federal funds and 
without the number of units being 
limited by a fixed appropriation. 
Vocational education is, therefore, in 
position to move forward along with 
other phases of education and to meet 
the needs as they are found to exist. 


CAREFUL STUDY NEEDED 

Carrying out this program will re- 
quire even more careful study than 
has been made heretofore of the needs 
of the counties in order to determine 
centers and types of vocational pro- 
grams needed and personnel required. 
It will assure the provision of adequate 
funds from state and local sources 
to meet all minimum needs, including 
needs for vocational education. 


Vocational education is now a rec- 


ognized and essential part of the 
minimum foundation program and 
funds needed to carry out the pro- 
gram are provided in the compre- 
hensive appropriation, without the 
need for special appropriations or 
without direct reference to federal 
funds. As far as can be determined, 
Florida is the first state to work out 
its vocational program as an integral 
part of its comprehensive foundation 
program for schools. This step is ex- 
pected to go a long way toward 
solving some of the problems in the 
field, particularly those involving ap- 
propriations, salaries, centers and 
the special kind of program needed. 
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Farewell to Superintendents 


IS THE 
political, 
tendent” destined to be killed off by 
modern pressures? Dr. A. John Bartky, 
dean of the school of education at 
Stanford University, believes he is. In 
an editorial in the November 1 issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post, Dr. 
Bartky blames parents, students, teach- 
ers, the public and boards of education 
for a situation in which the odds have 
become so overwhelming “that the 
top-flight educator has lost interest in 
public school superintendencies, no 
matter how fat the purse offered him 
in the form of a high-priced contract.” 


“old-fashioned, honest, non- 


well trained school superin- . 


This key post in our educational set- 
up is difficult to fill “because no first 
rate educator wants to be branded a 
bigot, a fool or a thief. Gulliver, 
pinned to the ground at the mercy of 
the Lilliputians, has nothing on the 
modern superintendent.” 

Pointing to teachers with tenure, Dr. 
Bartky observes that they have security 
and the superintendent hasn't. “And 
never for a moment do they let him 
forget it.” He adds that the teachers’ 
“contact with parents gives them a 
direct line to the board of education. 
For sabotaging a superintendent, there 
isn’t a simpler route.” 
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Public Education 
Begins With 


Sree 


School 


VIERLING KERSEY 


Superintendent, Los Angeles 


HE increasing amount of scientific 

knowledge concerning the educa- 
tion of the very young child, resulting 
in emphasis on the importance of the 
proper training during these vital 
formative years, has brought forth a 
growing demand for skilled nursery 
school training. 

Since its inception America has 
been committed to the well rounded 
development of the individual. Fur- 
thermore, it has become increasingly 
apparent that this development can- 
not be restricted to any period of 
schooling. The abilities, understand- 
ings and traits which the individual 
will need as a useful member of so- 
ciety are the product of an orderly 
growth process begun in the child's 
earliest years. 


.LOS ANGELES PROVIDES FOR NEED 


The need for a program for the very 
young child was felt in Los Angeles 
as early as 1916 when the first of 25 
day nurseries was established under 
the leadership of Mrs. Susan Miller 
Dorsey, superintendent of schools, to 
care for a critical need. These day 
nurseries provided a suitable place 
where young children whose mothers 
worked outside the home could be 
cared for during the day. The pro- 
gram, for infants as well as preschool 
children, was primarily one of cus- 
todial care. 

Child care centers for children of 
nursery school age now number 77 
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The urge to help oneself, even to 
hanging up clothing, begins early. 


in Los Angeles and have an enroll- 
ment of 2200 children. A large per- 
centage of the children come from 
homes where the mother is the sole 
support of the family or needs to 
work to supplement the family in- 
come. 

For such children the child care 
center is both a day school and a home 
annex where the program and en- 
vironment are planned to stimulate the 
learning and development of young 
children. The center is not a substi- 
tute for the home but a supplement 
to home facilities. Opportunities for 
parent education are provided by dis- 
cussion of the child’s needs, health and 
behavior records, a lending library and 
a functional bulletin board with sug- 
gested reading helps and other infor- 
mation. 

The centers are open daily, with 
the exception of Sunday, from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. the children remaining 
at the nursery during the hours the 
mother is at work. According to their 
means, parents pay a weekly fee for 
each child. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS STARTED IN 1926 


Educational work with children of 
nursery school age and their parents 
was started in Los Angeles in 1926 
when the Los Angeles board of educa- 
tion authorized the establishment of 
a demonstration nursery school under 
the direction of Dr. Elizabeth L. 
Woods, director of the department of 


psychology and educational research. 
The school was established to furnish 
an environment in which children 
ranging in age from 2 to 5 might 
develop desirable habits and normal 
emotional attitudes. Studies were 
made of child growth and develop- 
ment, and projects in parent educa- 
tion were inaugurated. Nearby senior 
high school students were given an 
opportunity to observe and _partici- 
pate in the nursery school. 


W.P.A. AIDS PROGRAM 


Nursery school education on a larg- 
er scale was made possible through 
the federally supported Works Prog- 
ress Administration nursery schools, 
established in 1934 under Dr. Woods’ 
direction. These schools were oper- 
ated from 9 a.m. until 3 p.m. daily, 
and attendance was limited to children 
aged 2 to 5 years. Instruction in 
nutrition, child care and guidance 
was provided in classes for parents. 

The beginning of World War II in- 
tensified the need for nursery school 
service for children of mothers work- 
ing in industry, and in May 1943 the 
first Lanham Act child care centers 
were started in Los Angeles, operating 
daily for twelve hours. At this time 
the existing W.P.A. nursery schools 
were consolidated with the child care 
centers and Mrs. Myra Banta Nelson 
was appointed supervisor of the 
project. In the fall of 1944 the for- 
mer Los Angeles day nurseries, which 
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had become home economics labora- 
tories, were also incorporated as a 
part of the Lanham Act child care 
centers. 


NUMBER INCREASED RAPIDLY 


The program expanded rapidly un- 
til Los Angeles was operating the 
largest. child care program in the 
United States throughout the war. At 
the peak of the war there were 3978 
children between the ages of 2 and 5 
enrolled in 91 nursery centers and 
a waiting list of 2000 children. 

Funds provided under the Lanham 
Act were discontinued in February 
1946. Because of the educational 
aspects of the program and the need 
for continued service for working 
women, the state legislature has since 
passed a yearly enabling act to con- 
tinue this important program. 

In addition to the aspects of parent 
education inherent in the child care 


program, emphasis is primarily laid 


Children can be taught to love and 
appreciate books through right use. 


It's the nursery school children's re- 
sponsibility to clean up after eating. 
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on helping young children between the 
ages of 2 and 5 become socially well 
adjusted individuals. Special attention 
is given to facilitating habits of health 
and self care, providing learning in 
the physical environment, fostering 
living with other people and encour- 
aging esthetic expression and creative 
activity. 


HEALTH PROGRAM IS BASIC 


Since a sound health program is 
basic to child development, a com- 
plete medical examination is pre- 
requisite to a child’s enrollment in the 
center. A daily health inspection to 
afford protection against communicable 
diseases is made each morning upon 
the children’s arrival, in the presence 
of the parents, before the children 
join their groups. The health depart- 
ment of the city schools, through regu- 
lar visits of its doctors and nurses 
twice weekly, has given fine super- 
vision of the health program and 


valuable assistance to parents in pre- 
venting and correcting health prob- 
lems before school age. 


GOOD HABITS DEVELOPED 


Daily routines encourage desirable 
habits of eating, sleeping and going 
to the toilet. Self help is encouraged 
by providing equipment, furnishings 
and fixtures appropriate to the child’s 
level of maturity. In good weather 
all activities are carried on out of 
doors. A well prepared substantial 
noon meal is served as well as mid- 
morning cod liver oil and juice and 
an afternoon serving of sandwiches 
and milk. A variety of outdoor and 
indoor play equipment aids the chil- 
dren in the development and control 
of large and small muscles. The daily 
schedule presents a suitable balance 
between activity and rest. 

Under a program which stimulates 
self help, self control and respect for 
the rights of others as well as his own, 





Working puzzles holds interest for young children and 
assists in developing skill in muscular coordination. 


Ta 
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Activities, such as the above, stimulate the imagina- 
tion and teach 4 year olds how to play cooperatively. 
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Fear of animals usually disappears when boys and girls 
make friends with them. They learn to love their pets. 


the nursery school child grows in his 
understanding of group living and 
the ability to get 
Opportunities are 


responsibilities, taking turns, working 


along with others. 
given for sharing 


and playing with children of his own 
age and giving and receiving affection. 


INITIATIVE ENCOURAGED 


Since initiative and spontaneity are 
encouraged, organized games are not 
used with these preschool children. 
Growth in learning to live and play 
together is uneven and gradual. Group 
activities are encouraged. 
and kindly treatment in all situations 
assists in preventing and eliminating 
behavior problems. 

The nursery seeks to offer the child 
a rich, well balanced environment full 
of interesting possibilities where he 


Consistent 


has an opportunity to choose his play- 
things, to work at his own pace and 
to learn by experimentation. He 
overcomes fear and replaces it with 
caution and a feeling of responsibility. 
Provision is made for active and quiet 
play, activities requiring the use of 
the hands and social development. 

Esthetic and creative activities are 
a part of the child’s nursery school 
life. Centers of interest are supplied 
for developing appreciations and 
stimulating eager curiosities. Children 
acquire control and facility in speech 
as they tell of their experiences and 
have someone to listen. 


PROGRAM WORKS IN WELL 


The nursery school articulates well 
with the public schools’ program of 
kindergarten and first grade. A nurs- 


Outdoor music time has great appeal for young children. Dancing 


gives them an opportunity too for expression of their own ideas. 
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Morning inspection of youngsters is an 
important part of the daily schedule. 


ery school child has had experience 
in working and living with other 
children. He has been provided with 
play materials which have given him 
opportunity to make things, to use 
his imagination and to reason out 
solutions at his own age level. The 
program of the well rounded nursery 
school provides opportunity for him 
to learn about his world, to develop 
understanding and skillful use of his 
body and to acquire increasingly bet- 
ter control of his behavior and emo- 
tions. 


SERVE AS TRAINING CENTERS, TOO 


Important as this program is for 
the children who attend, helpful as 
the teaching in child development and 
care is tO parents, an important aspect 
of the movement is the training of 
young men and women from 10 Los 
Angeles high schools and the city 
college. Four Los Angeles hospitals 
also use the centers as jaboratories 
for their nurses in training. Here, 
those who are studying child growth 
and guidance learn first hand how to 
guide the young child’s activities in 
an environment that has been well 
planned. 

Citizens are demanding that nursery 
schools become accepted as an integral 
part of our system of public educa- 
tion. The educational and social values 
to the child and his community have 
been demonstrated. In many aspects 
of public school service the United 
States has pointed the way. Our pro- 
visions for young children of today 
and tomorrow are a matter of major 
concern. Surely the American people 
will fulfill their responsibility to their 
children in this respect. 
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b he THE literature of education 
there is a dearth of studious com- 
ment on the subject of the recruit- 
ment of teachers. The great bulk of 
material on hand either confuses re- 
cruitment with “selection” or consists 
of diatribes against such things as low 
pay and restrictive covenants. While 
it must be admitted that latter 
injustices handicap the recruitment 
program, it must be further admitted 
that 


the 


the continued existence of such 
complaints among teachers makes in- 
creasingly important the waging of 
a recruitment campaign. 

Newcomers to the teaching profes- 
sion must be attracted by the status 
quo, not by vague promises of better 
The 


individuals now teaching, all presum- 


we king conditions tomorrow. 


ably “selected” with care by colleges 
by superintendents, by school boards 
or by some other measuring stick of 
excellence, are partially responsible for 
the continuance of the grievances 

A sound 


essential if 


against which they protest. 
recruitment program is 
the teaching profession is to gain the 
eminence associated with the practice 
of law and medicine. 


HOW OTHER PROFESSIONS RECRUIT 

Few, if any, persons drift into law 
or medicine. A_ subtle recruitment 
program furnishes each year a bumper 
crop of aspirant doctors and lawyers. 
Primed by magazine advertisements 
and stories, motion pictures, radio pro- 
grams and brave men and 
braver women clamor for the chance 
to compete for the coveted diplomas. 
The applicant for the legal or medical 
degree is possessed of determination to 
gain his objective; with ambition he 
arrives at his several institutions of 
training and graduates, if at all, from 
each with ability. 


novels, 


The solution of the problem is not 
in “selection of teaching personnel” 
by college standards, curved to fit the 
mentality of the enrollment, or by 
school superintendents or by boards 
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of education. Such antiquated methods 
invite disillusionment. The person- 
able young men with the high 1.Q.’s 
are already gone into medicine, law. 
engineering, business or some other 
field which has shown itself less hesi- 
tant to lure them. 

Recruitment must inevitably pre- 
cede selection if we are to guarantee 
high quality candidates among whom 
selection can be made. 

What kind of recruitment? 

“The recruitment of teachers,” one 
can almost hear the profession chorus 
like children reciting a lesson learned 
by heart instead of by head, “must be 
conducted, if it must be conducted, 
on a dignified plane. There must be 
no lowering of standards.” 


RECRUITMENT, NOT SELECTION 

Again let it be made clear: we are 
proposing a recruitment program, not 
The standards of 
the teaching profession are not at 
stake; they will be determined by the 
selections made among the would-be 
teachers recruited. The dignity of a 
recruitment campaign is relative. We 
can conduct a ripsnorting, evangelistic 
campaign and remain highly dignified 
compared with the lurid advertising 
so loved by the American public that 
billions are spent in tribute. 


a selection device. 


The purpose of recruitment is to 
attract numerous top-flight candidates 


for the teaching profession. To achieve. 


the end sought we must unbend and 
crawl into the Trojan horse of appeal- 
ing propaganda. 

“But we already use propaganda!” 
comes the chorus. 

We do, indeed. We are astride the 
Greek horse. Let us grab the brass 
try the Trojan one for 
awhile. But before we hide ourselves 
in appealing propaganda, let’s take a 
last look at the nightmare we've been 
riding: 

“Our Disintegrating Schools,” News- 
Week, July 21, 1947. 


ring and 


“What Is Your Education Worth?” 
by Philip Wylie, Reader's Digest, Sep- 
tember 1947 (reprinted from This 
Week, June 1, 1947.) 

“Should Teachers Strike?” 
Home Journal, October 1947. 

We cannot charge the recent propa- 
ganda with being less than bombastic. 
It is ideally attention-arousing; it 
ought to settle once and for all any 
question about whether teachers should 
seek dignified publicity. Teachers have 
committed themselves to beating their 
drums, gums and typewriters. The 
only charge possible against the fore- 
going headlines is predicated upon 
their anti-recruitment effect. 

A glance down the collection of 
headlines, typical of the educational 
propaganda during recent months, is 
enough to start the best of this year’s 
professionally inclined high school 
graduates into pre-law and pre-medi- 
cal courses. It would be difficult to 
conceive deliberately a campaign more 
suited to dissuade teacher candidates. 

Where else will be found equal 
ignorance of public relations? In the 
armed forces? 


Ladies’ 


THEY HARP ON THEIR OWN MERITS 


Last year the United States Army 
and Navy gained substantial pay in- 
creases for all personnel, yet not once 
during their private gripe sessions with 
congressional committee members did 
they cease publicly shouting the merits 
of their respective services. 

Had they followed the example of 
the teaching profession, the armed 
forces recruitment programs would 
have contained slogans like unto these: 


I'M THROUGH WITH DROWNING 
RAISE THE COST OF DYING 
EVERYBODY HATES A SOLDIER 

Cooler heads prevailed and the re- 
cruitment campaigns of the army and 
navy must be acclaimed as breath- 
takingly successful, particularly in 
view of the fact that in one year en- 
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listments totaled several times the 
entire prewar enlistments. 

It would be foolish, too, for cor- 
porations seeking employes to list the 
number of bankruptcies ard suicides 
among businessmen, or for law schools 
to press their applicants to consider 
the innocent men they may convict 
in later years. No intelligent recruit- 
ment campaign does more than touch 
lightly upon the harsher aspects of its 
case, and when difficulties are broached 
they are coupled with increased argu- 
ments in favor of the profession being 
lauded. 

Some there are who wiil claim that 
the quoted examples of  teacher- 
related publicity should not be judged 
by a recruitment criterion. To these 
we reply: “All teaching profession 
propaganda affects the number of re- 
cruits.” Even in publicity which is de- 
signed to attract new applicants for 
teaching careers, we have muddled the 
job. Either professional educators are 
greatly concerned over abstract ques- 
tions dealing with “the place of (you 
mame it) in the modern world” or 
else they are impractically practical 
in wondering about the obvious: 
“Does the applicant like children?” 
The medical profession does not seek 


Teachers Are Architects 


TEACHERS ARE HAILED as 
tects of America’s future” in the re- 
cruitment folder prepared by the Ohio 
Education Association. Entitled, “New 
Careers — 25,000 Good Jobs,” the 
folder sets this figure as the number 
of new teaching positions that will be 
available in Ohio during the next six 
years. 

The greatest need is for well trained 
instructors in the elementary schools 
in which enrollments are increasing 
and will continue to increase until 
1953 because of the high war and post- 
war birth rate. Greatest opportunities 
in the high school field are in business 
education, home economics, industrial 
arts, mathematics, science, physical and 
health education. 

The folder describes teaching as a 
lifetime career of unlimited opportuni- 
ties. Salaries are up. Teaching has 
been made easier and more efficient 
through new materials, equipment, and 
technics. No other occupation offers 
such opportunities for summer and 
winter vacations which, in turn, per- 
mit travel, study and the pursuit of 
happiness, and also the privilege of 
leaves of absence up to two years. 


“archi- 
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to know if would-be doctors can stand 
the sight of blood; the point will be 
resolved in due time during the course 
of study. 

We have taken stock of the Greek 
We have found fault; now let 
The Trojan 


horse. 
us find a better steed. 
horse awaits our use. 


The means of recruitment at our 
disposal are many. The radio, press, 
stage and screen are mediums through 
which we can transmit our recruit- 
ment program. The school itself is a 
recruiting office; each teacher should 
be a recruiting officer. No more should 
the star English student be directed 


into journalism; no more should the 
loquacious lad be shunted off into law, 
or the popular boy into politics, or 
the biology-whiz pushed into medi- 
cine. Invite them all into the teaching 
profession. 


We need not bludgeon the best 
students into following our footsteps. 
We need only suggest that they begin 
to think of teaching as a career, that 
they attempt to qualify and, if in try- 
ing they fail, then they can seek solace 
in the other professions. 

What should be the context of our 
program? What should we say in 
speech and print? 

What is the prime ingredient in 
the recruitment programs of the other 
professions? Drama? Conflict? Tri- 
umph? Splendid failure? These exist. 
But always is the argument personal. 
The appeal is not addressed to ab- 
stract people or emotions unrelated 
to human minds. The appeal is made 
to the individual. “Adventure, fame, 
and fortune await you” is the battle 
cry. 

We in the teaching profession have 
the lion’s share of adventure, a pittance 
of fame and—well, we do have the 
lion's share of adventure. And using 
the appeal of adventure we should 
recruit the best of American youth 
into the teaching profession. The en- 
trance of adventure loving, adventure 
seeking people will soon bring fame 
and fortune to the citadel of learning. 

Let’s teach the world a lesson. 


Music Code Defines a Conflict 


Agreement With American Federation of Musicians Makes 
Distinction Between Music Education and Pursuing a Vocation 


ENDER unto music education 

that which is the schools’, and 
unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s. This 
paraphrasing of the well known Bibli- 
cal text characterizes the code of ethics 
adopted jointly by the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians and the Music 
Educators National Conference, and 
approved by the executive committee 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

The code defines the field of music 
education as including “the teaching 
of music in such demonstrations of 
music education as do not directly con- 
flict with the interests of the profession 
of musician.” It stipulates that the field 
of entertainment should be the prov- 


ince of the professional musician and 
that “the professional musician shall 
have the fullest protection in his efforts 
to earn his living from the playing and 
rendition of music.” 

Effective for one year from the date 
of its signature, September 22, 1947, 
the code was signed by James C. 
Petrillo for the musicians’ federation; 
Luther A. Richman for the music 
educators, and Herold C. Hunt, presi- 
dent of the A.A.S.A. 

The code has significance far beyond 
its direct application to public appear- 
ance of school musicians. It is a recog- 
nition that ethical considerations are 
involved when public school activities 
compete directly with those of persons 
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who earn a livelihood through their 
established profession or vocation. The 
text of the code is as follows. 


HE competition of school bands and 

orchestras has in the past years been a 
matter of great concern and, at times, even 
hardship to the professional musicians. 

The music educators and the professional 
alike concerned with the 
general acceptance of music as a desirable 


musicians are 


factor in the social and cultural growth of 
our country. The music educators contribute 
to this end by fostering the study of music 
among the children of the country and by 
developing a keen interest in better music 
among the masses. The professional musi- 
cians strive to improve musical taste by 
providing increasingly artistic performances 
of worth-while musical works. 

This unanimity of purpose is further 
exemplified by the fact that a great many 
professional musicians are music educators 
and a great many music educators are or 
have been actively engaged in the field of 
professional performances. 

The members of high school symphonic 
orchestras and bands look to the profes- 
sional organizations for example and in- 
spiration; they become active patrons of 
life. 
to listen to twelve piece ensembles when 


music in later They are not content 
an orchestra of symphonic proportions is 
necessary to give adequate performance to 
the music. These former music students, 
through their influence on sponsors, em- 
ployers and program makers in demanding 
musical performances, have a 


prestige and 


adequate 
beneficial effect upon the 
economic status of the professional musi- 
cians. 

Since it is in the interest of the music 
educator to attract public attention to his 
attainments for the purpose of enhancing 
his prestige and subsequently his income, 
and it is in the interest of the professional 
musician to create more opportunities for 
employment at increased remuneration, it 
is only natural that upon certain occasions 
some incidents might occur in which the 
interests of the members of one or the 
other group might be infringed upon from 
either lack of forethought or lack of ethical 
standards among individuals. 

In order to establish a clear understand- 
ing as to the limitations of the fields of 
professional music and music education in 
the United States, the following statement 
of policy is adopted by the Music Educators 
Conference and the American 
and is recom- 


mended to those serving in their respective 


National 
Federation of Musicians 


fields. 


Music Education 


The field of music education, including 
the teaching of music and such demon- 
strations of music education as do not 
directly conflict with the interests of the 
professional musician, is the province of 
the music educator. It is the primary pur- 
pose of all the parties hereto that the pro- 
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fessional musician shall have the fullest 
protection in his efforts to earn his living 
from the playing and rendition of music; 
to that end it is recognized and accepted 
that all music to be performed under the 
“code of ethics” herein set forth is and 
shall be performed in connection with 
nonprofit, noncommercial and noncompeti- 
tive enterprises. 

Under the heading of “Music Education” 
should be included the following: 

1. SCHOOL FUNCTIONS initiated by 
the schools as a part of a school program, 
whether in a school building or other 
building. 

2. COMMUNITY FUNCTIONS organ- 
ized in the interest of the schools strictly 
for educational purposes, such as those that 
might be originated by the Parent-Teacher 
Association. 


3. SCHOOL EXHIBITS prepared as a 
part of the school district’s courtesies for 
educational organizations or educational 
conventions being entertained in the dis- 
trict. 

4. EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 
which have the purpose of demonstrating 
or illustrating pupils’ achievements in 
music study, or which represent the cul- 
mination of a period of study and re- 
hearsal. Included in this category are local, 
state, regional and national school music 
festivals and competitions held under the 
auspices of schools, colleges and/or educa- 
tional organizations on a nonprofit basis 
and broadcast to acquaint the public with 





Acme 


THE NEXT STEP for Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower is the presidency of 
Columbia University, New York 
City. He is shown here on the 
steps of the Seth Low Memorial 
Library at Columbia. He will as- 
sume his office early next year. 





the results of music instruction in the 


schools. 

5. CIVIC OCCASIONS of local, state 
or national patriotic interest, of sufficient 
breadth to enlist the sympathies and co- 
operation of all persons, such as those held 
by the G.A.R., American Legion and Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars in connection with 
their Memorial Day services in the ceme- 
teries. It is understood that affairs of this 
kind may be participated in only when 
such participation does not in the least 
usurp the rights and privileges of local pro- 
fessional musicia.:+. 

6. BENEFIT PERFORMANCES for 
local charities, such as the welfare federa- 
tions, Red Cross, hospitals and so on, 
when and where local professional musi- 
cians would likewise donate their services. 


7. EDUCATIONAL OR CIVIC SERV- 
JCES that might beforehand be mutually 
agreed upon by the school authorities and 
official representatives of the local profes- 
sional musicians. 

8. AUDITION RECORDINGS for 
study purposes made in the classroom or 
in connection with contest or festival per- 
formances by students, such recordings to 
be limited to exclusive use by the students 
and their teachers and not offered for gen- 
eral sale or other public distribution. This 
definition pertains only to the purpose and 
utilization of audition recordings and not 
to matters concerned with copyright regu- 
lations. Compliance with copyright require- 
ments applying to recording of composi- 
tions not in the public domain is the re- 
sponsibility of the school, college or edu- 
cational organization under whose auspices 
the recording is made. 


Entertainment 

The field of entertainment is the province 
of the professional musician. Under this 
heading are the following: 

1. CIVIC PARADES, ceremonies, ex- 
positions, community concerts and commu- 
nity center activities (See 1, Paragraph 2, 
for further definition); regattas, nonscho- 
lastic contests, festivals, athletic games, ac- 
tivities or celebrations and the like; national, 
state and county fairs (See 1, Paragraph 5, 
for further definition ) . 


2. Functions for the furtherance, directly 
or indirectly, of any public or private enter- 
prise; functions by chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade and commercial clubs or 
associations. 


3. Any occasion that is partisan or sec- 
tarian in character or purpose. 
civic 


4. Functions of clubs, societies, 


or fraternal organizations. 

5. Statements that funds are not avail- 
able for the employment of professional 
musicians, or that if the talents of amateur 
musical organizations cannot be had, other 
musicians cannot or will not be employed, 
or that the amateur musicians are to play 
without remuneration of any kind are 
all immaterial. 
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ODAY’S student activities (or the 


so-called “extracurricular” pro- 
gram) are the outgrowth of a philoso- 
phy of education based upon the need 
for the development of the whole 
child. 

The struggle to maintain the proper 
balance between the in-class and out- 
of-class programs of schools has been 
participated in by everyone concerned 
with the schools and education—par- 
ents, pupils, taxpayers, teachers, school 
boards, administrators, the public. 

Contending viewpoints as to the 
emphasis which should be given them 
have often been vehemently expressed, 
and frequently strong pressures have 
been exerted for and against them 
Frequently these differences of opin- 
ion have resulted in court action. The 
needs and interests of the boys and 
girls too often have been ignored or 
have been subordinated to community 
pressures, to the dominance of the 
activity program by the school officials 
and staff, or to a belief that activities 


are only “window dressing.” 


WHERE DOES RESPONSIBILITY LIE? 


The matter of rights and responsi- 
bilities in education has been brought 
before the various courts on numer- 
ous occasions. While education is not 
referred to in the federal Constitu- 
tion, the high tribunals have inter- 
preted the “welfare clause” to include 
The 
have declared that education is a func- 
The states, in turn, 


have delegated much of this responsi- 


education and _ schools. courts 


tion of the state. 


bility to the local school authorities 
who, within prescribed legal limits, 
have the right to determine the extent 
and limits of the educational program. 

This is no less true in the case of 
student activities. This right makes 
the local school administrator and the 
staff, who are selected by the school 
board, responsible for safe equipment, 
for adequate supervision and adminis- 
tration and for educationally worth- 
while activities. 

A number of important cases in- 
volving student activities have been 
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brought before the courts for litiga- 


tion. In some instances the courts 


have clearly recognized student activ- 
ities as a part of a modern educational 


program. It is interesting to note that 
the jurists sometimes appear to be 
farther advanced in their educational 
philosophy than are many school ad- 
teachers. 

whether 


ministrators and 


Questions as to student 
activities are justly a part of educa- 
tion, whether they constitute unfair 
competition to the activities of com- 
mercial agencies, whether facilities 
should be provided for such activities, 
these and many other questions have 
been brought to the courts for inter- 


pretation. 


MORE THAN TEXTBOOKS 


In a federal court ruling it was 
pointed out that the education of the 
child means more than merely com- 
municating the contents of textbooks 
to him.' In reversing the decision of 
a lower tribunal, the Utah supreme 
court brought out that “while the stu- 
dent body activities are not part of 
the curriculum or course of study of 
the schools and are regarded as extra- 
curricular activities, yet they are essen- 
tially part of any efficient educational 
system.’ ~ 

Similarly, a 
serted, in litigation regarding public 
appearances of the school band, that 


Tennessee jurist as- 


student activities cannot be penalized 
for the profit of another group.® 

In considering competitive athletics 
and recreational programs, the courts 
these 
suited to making good citizens* and 
essential for the development of the 
students as well as for the attainment 
of the purpose of the educational pro- 
Student also 


have considered activities as 


gram.° activities were 


Goodman v. School District No. 1, 32 
F. 2d 586. Colorado, 1929. 

Beard v. Board of Education, 81 
S51. 1932. 

Gentry v. Memphis Federation of Musi- 
cians, 177 Tenn. 566. 1941. 

‘Alexander v. Phillips, 31 
1927. 

*Commissioners of Dist. of Columbia v. 
Shannon and Lucks Constr. Co., Inc., 17 F. 
2d 219. 1927. 


Utah 


Ariz. 503 


declared to be a part of the school 
program in an opinion upholding the 
right of the board of education to 
assign to teachers the sponsorship of 
activities, other than 
sponsibilities, if the contract did not 
define what the specific duties of a 
teacher were. 

In the absence of other limitations, 
that the 
school authorities have it within their 


classroom re- 


the courts have indicated 
jurisdiction to determine how exten- 
sive or how limited in nature the stu- 
dent activities shall be.“ In the Antel 
case, which dealt with the expelling 
of a student belonging to a Greek 
letter fraternity, the court stated, “In 
the absence of other limitations, the 
statutes included power to determine 
within reason what students shall be 
students shall be 
rejected from school.”® 


received and what 


DECISIONS AFFECTING FRATERNITIES 

This case was cited in similar litiga- 
tion when those belonging to secret 
societies were prevented from holding 
The 


question of local action by school 


office in school organizations.® 


authorities in expelling those belong- 
ing to Greek letter secret societies was 
upheld in early IHinois 
10 


also two 
cases. 

One of these decisions followed a 
legislative act of 1919 prohibiting all 
Greek letter societies.'1 The earlier 
case'* was referred to in a Texas de- 
cision in 1945, thirty-seven years later, 
when the Texas court stated further 
that “The superintendent, principal 
and board of trustees of a public free 
school, to a limited extent at least, 
stand, as to pupils attending the school, 
in loco parentis.”"'* This authority 

°Ganaposki’s Appeal, 332 Pa. 550. 1938. 

*Antel v. Stokes, 287 Mass. 103. 1934. 

Ibid. 

Coggins v. Board of Education, 28 S. E. 
2d 527, 223 N.C. 763. 1944. 

’Wilson v. Board of Education, 233 Ill. 
164. 1908. Sutton v. Board of Education, 
306 Ill. 507. 1923. 

"Sutton v. Board of Education, op. cit. 

“Wilson v. Board of Education, op. cit. 


Wilson v. Abilene Independent School 
Dist., 190 S. W. 2d 406. Texas. 1945. 
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also was upheld in other decisions 
handed down by the courts.'* 

Many of the foregoing cases have 
dealt with the limitations which the 
local board can place upon student 
activities. On the other hand, as 
pointed out in the Beard case in 
Utah,'” the local authorities have the 
right, within reason, to extend these 
activities. The question of the ex- 
penditure of public funds and the 
issuance of bonds for athletic fields, 
including stadiums, to be utilized as 
part of a required physical education 
program'® and the exercise of the 
power of eminent domain to acquire 
land for such athletic fields'’ have 
been upheld by the courts. 


PAY FOR CLOTHING NOT ALLOWED 


In another instance, however, as a 
matter of law, a Massachusetts court 
did not allow payment for athletic 
clothing from public funds; it con- 
tended the clothing was not part of 
the instructional equipment for the 
use of all students.'* 

Since the courts generally recognize 
student or extracurricular activities as 
part of the school program, it would 
appear that the teacher, as a sponsor, 
has the right to supervise their man- 
agement without interference from the 
parent, the same as he has in the case 
of the formal in-class work. The courts 
have so held.'® 

On the other hand, when the stu- 
dent has returned home, the teacher 
does not have the authority to govern 
him and to direct his activities while 
he. is under parental control.*° In 
addition, the school, so some courts 
have held, does not have the authority 
to require participation in school 
activities by students who have been 
instructed otherwise by parents.*' 

In reversing a decision of a lower 
tribunal, a high Iowa court decided 
that refusal by students to wear caps 
and gowns at graduation exercises, 
which refusal resulted in barring the 
students from participation in the 
commencement exercises, was not 


“Goodman v. School 
Kinzer v. Independent School Dist., 
lowa 441. 1906. 

Beard v. Board of Education, op. cit. 

‘’Moyer v. Board of Education, 391 III. 
156, 1945. 

Sorenson v. Perkins and Co., 72 Wash. 
16. 1913. 

“Brine v. City of Cambridge, 265 Mass. 
152. 1929. 

"Jones v. Day, 127 Miss. 136. 1921. 

” Ibid. 

*"Harwick v. School Trustees, 54 Cal. 
A. 696. 1921. Garbrielli v. Knickerbocker, 
74P. 2d 290. 1938. 


Dist., op. cit. 
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sufficient to justify the school author- 
ities in withholding diplomas, tran- 
scripts of credits or other evidence 
of the formal requirements for grad- 
uation having been met.?” 

While recognizing local authority 
in the program of student activities, 
the courts have also been cognizant 
of teacher and administrative respon- 
sibilities for supervising extracurricular 
activities. In a decision handed down 
nearly forty years ago and centering 
on a Claim resulting from injuries 
received when some bleachers col- 
lapsed, the court held the university 
athletic association liable.** 

In another case the fact that a boy 
was struck by a bat without a knobbed 
end was considered sufficient evidence 
of negligence so that a new trial was 
ordered.** Similarly, a wire which 
was erected for a P.-T.A. program and 
which later fell over a power line, 
resulting in severe burns to a boy, 
considered contributory negli- 
gence.”° 

In a Minnesota case involving a 
student who lost the sight of one eye 
after falling into unslaked lime used 
to line the football field, the court 
reprimanded the school authorities be- 
cause of negligence and because a 
nuisance was created, but it did not 
allow liability.*® 


was 


NO SEPARATE LIABILITY HERE 


This decision was governed by the 
law of Minnesota, which established 
school districts as governmental agen- 
cies and therefore not separately liable. 
The properly constituted teachers and 
administrators were not individually 
responsible since they, too, were acting 
as agents of the state. 

This is not true in all states. For 
example, in another case in which a 
boy who was physically unfit was put 
in a football game and as a conse- 
quence received additional injuries, 
the courts averred his additional in- 


juries resulted from staff negligence ~ 


and accordingly held the district 
liable.2* California jurists held the 
school authorities liable for negligence 
and lack of supervision when a girl 


“Valentine v. Independent School Dis- 
trict, 187 Iowa 555. 1919. 

“Scott v. University of Michigan Ath- 
letic Assoc., 152 Mich. 684. 1908. ; 

“*Raspisardi v. Board of Education, 242 
App. Div. 647. N. Y., 1934. 

“Rice v. School Dist., 127 
1926. 

**Mokovich v. Independent School Dist., 
177 Minn. 446. 1929. 

“Morris v. Union High School District, 
160 Wash. 121. 1931. 


Kan. 274. 


died after cutting her arm while play- 
ing in the school building.*® 

Decisions concerning extracurricular 
activities, now accepted as essentials 
in a modern school system, reflect the 
progressive attitude of the courts to- 
ward education. 

In the eyes of the courts “an edu- 
cational institution consists, not only 
of buildings, but of all the grounds 
necessary for the accomplishment of 
the full scope of educational instruc- 
tion. More properly defined, a modern 
educational institution embraces those 
things which experience has taught 
are essential to the mental, moral and 
physical development of the pupils.”** 

In the opinion of the courts a mod- 
ern school is no longer merely a place 
where the hallowed three R’s and the 
fundamentals are taught. “New ap- 
proved methods of public school 
training” generating from the needs 
and interests of children and of society 
dictate the demand for changes and 
the wisdom of making improvements 
and promoting developments to meet 
these interests, needs and demands.*” 

As a result, manual training shops, 
cafeterias, libraries, vocational agricul- 
ture, home economics and music de- 
partments with special rooms and 
equipment, gymnasiums and athletic 
fields, all have been declared by the 
courts to be essential to any adequate 
program of modern _ education.*! 
“Boards of education, supported by 
public sentiment and interest, now 
commit school districts to various 
measures and activities which our 
fathers would have regarded as revolu- 
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tionary and intolerable.”** 


SCHOOLS GENERALLY FAVORED 


In general, the attitudes of the 
courts have been sympathetic and 
favorable to the schools and to their 
activity programs. The decisions of 
the judicial tribunals have tended to 
support and promote those policies 
and practices which have been for the 
best interests of education and the 
children. In the main, too, the per- 
spective of the courts has been pro- 
gressive and forward looking. 


*Ogando v. School District, 24 Cal. App. 
2d 567. 1938. 

“Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia v. Shannon Lucks, op. cit. 

“Goodman v. School District No. 1, 
Op. Cit. 

“Ibid. Hoskins v. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. 84 F. 2d 627. Texas, 1936. 

Commissioners of District of Columbia 

op. Cit. 

“Goodman v. School District No. 1, 
op. Cit. 
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Yan \N THE NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
Roy E. Robinson, 


administrative as 

sistant in charge of 

curriculum at 

Highland Park, 

Mich., since 1941, 

was awarded a 

three year contract 

as the new super- 

Roy E. Robinson intendent at Fern- 

dale, Mich., at a yearly salary of $9000. 

He took office November 16. Mr. Rob 

inson had served Highland Park schools 

for more than twenty-two years, includ 

ing thirteen years as elementary princi 

pal, two as supervising principal. He 

was president of the Michigan Educa 

tion Association’s Department of Ele 

mentary School Principals, 1943-46. Mr. 

Robinson succeeds Martin Essex who 

resigned to accept the superintendency 
at Lakewood, Ohio. 


Crawford Bower, superintendent for 
the last five years at Georgetown, Ohio, 
has accepted the position of high school 
supervisor in the Ohio State Department 
of Education. R. K. Salisbury succeeds 


him as superintendent at Georgetown. 


Charles H. Connolly, acting superin- 
tendent of schools at Troy, N. Y., has 
been made superintendent. 


Louis W. Armstrong, superintendent 
at Maquoketa, Iowa, is the new superin- 
tendent at Pendleton, Ore., succeeding 
Austin Landreth, retired. 


Watt Long, former assistant superin- 
tendent at Portland, Ore., has been 
named assistant superintendent of the 
San Francisco public schools. 

N. L. Engelhardt, associate superin- 
tendent of schools in New York City, in 
charge of the division of housing and 
business administration, retired Novem- 
ber 1. He is going into business as 
a consultant. Before his association with 
the New York school system, Dr. Engel- 
hardt was professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
for twenty-five years. 

Velma Buckingham of Tumalo, Ore., 
has been made county school superin- 
tendent succeeding J. Alton Thompson, 
retired. 

Hugh Brogan, principal of the high 
school at Great Bend, Kan., has been 
made superintendent. Tom Massey 
succeeds him as principal. 


Henry M. Gunn, a former assistant su- 
perintendent at Portland, Ore., has been 
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chosen president of the Oregon College 
of Education at Monmouth, succeeding 
Dr. C, A. Howard who has retired. 


James P. Johnson, high school princi- 
pal at Alton, Ill., has been appointed 
superintendent of schools. He succeeds 
Palmer Ewing who is now superintend- 
ent at Rockford, Ill. 


Norman Wolfe, superintendent of the 
union school district of Redford, Mich.., 
assumed the duties of assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of business for the 
public schools of Birmingham, Mich., 
November 1. 


Ray D. Brown, superintendent at Lev- 
elland, Tex., is now serving in the same 
capacity at Mount Pleasant, Tex. 


Samuel M. Stouffer, superintendent at 
Wilmington, Del., from 1929 until he 
resigned in 1942, is the new principal of 
the Minquadale and Rose Hill schools, 
Wilmington. He succeeds Allen L. 
Jones, resigned. 


PRINCIPALS 


Thomas Walsh has been made princi- 
pal of Harrison Junior High School at 
Santa Fe, N. M., succeeding Mrs. Nellie 
Lincoln, retired. Mr. Walsh was previ- 
ously a teacher in the same school. V. S. 
Page has been elected principal of the 
Leah Harvey Junior High School, to suc- 
ceed John Grosshans, resigned. He was 
formerly principal of the junior high 
school at Lordsburg, N. M. John Rus- 
sell, teacher in the California Military 
Academy at Palo Alto, Calif., has been 
elected principal of Carlos Gilbert Ele- 
mentary Schools, Santa Fe, succeeding 


Mrs. Lida B. White who has retired. 


Frank Daniel, principal of McKinley 
High School, Washington, D. C., for 


twenty-six years, has retired. 


Roy Evans, assistant principal of Byrd 
High School, Shreveport, La., is now 
state supervisor of elementary schools. 


Ray D. Farnsworth, head of the mathe- 
matics division at Chauncy Hall School, 
Boston, has been made principal, suc- 


ceeding the late Franklin T. Kurt. 


Walter K. Hjelm, principal of the 
Junior-Senior High School at Johnson, 
Vt., has been made principal of Duxbury 
High School, Duxbury, Mass. He suc- 
ceeds Walter E. Scott who is now head- 
master of the high school at Dover, 
N. H. 


John G. Vett, principal of Pierre Van 
Cortlandt School in the Croton-Harmon 


district, N. Y., has been appointed coor- 
dinator of field relations and professor 
of education at New Paltz State Teach- 
ers College, New Paltz, N. Y. 


Frank McDade, principal of the high 
school at Chapmanville, W. Va., is prin- 
cipal of Logan High School, Logan, 
W. Va. 

William D. Firman, principal of the 
high school at Richmondville, N. Y., 
has been made principal of the Coble- 
skill Central School District. Lloyd 
Spahr, teacher in Schoharie Central 
School, succeeds him. 


Sister Mary Estelle, principal of St. 
Mary’s High School at Burlington, Wis., 
has assumed new duties as principal of 
McDonnell Memorial High School, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., succeeding Sister Mary 
Basil who has gone to Milwaukee. 


Donald Whitken, assistant in the office 
of the supervisor of special education at 
Elizabeth, N. J., has been named prin- 
cipal of John Marshall School succeed- 
ing John E. Dwyer who this fall became* 
principal of Washington School. 


Meader G. Pattington of the New 
York State Department of Education is 
now principal of the Odessa Central 
School at Odessa, N. Y. 


Henry J. Stubba, acting principal of 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
Passaic, N. J., for three years, has been 
advanced to the principalship. 


IN THE COLLEGES 


Russell Broadhead from San Francisco 
State College has been named associate 
professor of social studies education at 
Wayne University College of Education. 
Kathryn Feyereisen, member of the de- 
partment of education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been named assistant profes- 
sor of elementary education to fill a 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Helen Huus who accepted a position at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Louis E. Raths, member of the faculty 
of Ohio State University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of education at the 
New York University School of Educa- 
tion. 


Merland A. Kopka has been appointed 
graduate placement counselor with the 
newly established placement-counseling 
department at Wayne University. He is 
a former superintendent of schools at 
Hamtramck, Mich. 

(Continued on Page 88.) 
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J. C. HOSFORD 


Plumbing and Haating Industries 
Chicago 


7 historian of heating methods 
is likely to give a shudder and 
follow it with a profound sigh when 
he reads that the “newest thing in 
heating is the postwar discovery of 
panel radiant heating consisting of 
concealed heat panels in the floor, walls 
or ceiling.” 

Actually, the use of radiant heat 
rays began in the prehistoric caves near 
what was later Castillo, Spain. Caves, 
or grottoes, there contain the first evi- 
dences of fire and the double entrances 
to the caves made possible a crude 
but, nevertheless, true application of 
radiant heating. 

Radiant heating in something near 
its present form was first used in the 
public buildings of the Roman Empire, 
with the public baths showing the 
actual operation of the principle. The 


FOR HEALTH AND COMFORT 





As the principles of panel radiant heating become better un- 


derstood, its use is increasing in the schools of the nation. 


floors were panels of stone under 
which, in the space which corresponds 
to’ the basement in present architec- 
ture, fires were kept by slaves. The 
floor surface was warm to the touch 
and created warmth by radiant heat 
rays. 

Direct radiation by means of panels 


is only one of the applications of radi-’ 


ant heating. The others are radiators, 
radiant baseboards and radiant convec- 
tors. Each of these methods provides a 
certain percentage of heat by radiant 
means. Each is merely a different 
method of heat distribution. Each de- 
pends on a conventional type of boiler 
for the production of hot water or 
steam which is transmitted to the heat 
distributing surfaces by pipes. Each is 
dependent on a system of controls for 
its efficient and economical operation. 

Popular interest in all forms of radi- 
ant heating is the result of several 
factors. One of these is the matter of 
personal or physiological comfort. Ra- 
diant heat rays keep the body warm, 








not by supplying heat to it, but by 
controlling the heat loss by radiation 
from the body. The essence of body 
comfort is found in the regulation of 
heat losses at the correct rate, as the 
body becomes cold when it is allowed 
to lose heat too quickly or becomes 
uncomfortably warm when heat is not 
allowed to escape. 


OBEYS PHYSICAL LAW 


The basic principle of radiant heat- 
ing is the physical law that heat may 
pass from a warmer object to a cooler 
one even though the two objects are 
not in contact. It is easy to see that 
the application of the law can be 
found in any of the present methods of 
heat distribution which rely upon radi- 
ators, heating panels, radiant base- 
boards and radiant convectors. In these 
systems, with the exception of panels, 
the heat distribution equipment is 
external and, therefore, accessible for 
change or replacement. 

Any of these radiant heating units 
can be placed under windows to meet 
and counteract the stream of cold air 
which pours down the panes and leaks 
in around the sash. They can be placed 
along the outer, or colder, side of the 
classroom because it is to these sur- 
faces that the greatest transfer of radi- 
ant heat from the body occurs. 


HEATING UNITS WELL DESIGNED 


There is no need for external heat 
sources to be obtrusive or objection- 
able in appearance. Radiators, for in- 
stance, have been redesigned for greater 
efficiency and are now 40 per cent 
smaller in size while maintaining the 
same output of heat. 

Radiant baseboards, which provide 
radiant heat at ankle height, are hollow 
cast-iron units of approximately the 
same size and appearance as the con- 
ventional wooden baseboard. Tests at 
the I-B-R Research Home at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois show that with radi- 
ant baseboards the floor-to-ceiling dif- 
ferential is less than 3 degrees in an 
insulated home. 

Convectors for institutional use are 
made with a removable front and with 
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an arched opening at the bottom and 
a grille at the top. Air enters the con- 
vector through the opening near the 
floor and is heated as it passes through 
the heating unit. Before entering the 
room through the upper grille, the 
warmed air heats the enclosure front, 
converting it to a radiant heating 
panel. Because of its compactness and 
metal cover, the convector is protected 
against the destructive whims of class- 
room occupants. 

While there are four methods of 
introducing radiant heat into spaces, 
we are concerned here primarily with 
one type, that of radiant heating by 
means of panels containing pipes. 


SYSTEMS OPERATE IN SAME WAY 


It should be made perfectly clear at 
this point that panel heating by means 
of pipe coils in walls, floors or ceilings 
is basically no different from radiant 
heating by means of radiators, radiant 
baseboards or convectors. The system 
operates and behaves in the same way. 
It has always been something of a 
mystery to heating authorities why the 
public seems to associate radiant heat- 
ing exclusively with the panel type. 

Pipe coils for panel heating may be 
installed, as has been indicated, in the 
ceiling, floor or wall. The heating 
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medium may be water, steam, air or 
electricity. Any type of fuel may be 
used—coal, gas or oil. 

Construction of a radiant floor panel 
consists usually in bending the pipe 
to form a heating grid. Cement is then 
poured over the grid and allowed to 
harden. The steam or hot water which 
runs through the piping distributes 
heat through the cement and whatever 
cover may be applied. 

In ceiling or wall panels, the piping 
is covered with the lathing and plaster. 

This method of radiant heating is 
already in wide use throughout Eng- 
land and continental Europe. Patent 
statistics show that England had 97 
schools which used radiant panel heat- 


ing in 1938. Twenty French schools 


contained radiant heating equipment 
of hot water sinuous pipe coils. 

Advantages of radiant panel heating 
are generally conceded to be that radi- 
ation equipment is an integral part 
of the structure of the building and 
that when the frame has been com- 
pleted, the heating system can be put 
into operation immediately. The heat- 
ing system does not affect the locations 
of partitions or walls or later changes 
in the floor plan of the building. 

In distinguishing between panel dis- 
tribution and radiators, baseboards and 








convectors, it is important to remem- 
ber that panel systems often respond 
slowly to required changes in tempera- 
ture, whereas the other systems can 
raise or lower the room temperature in 
from five mintues to half an hour, de- 
pending upon the type of equipment. 
With the panel system of storing heat 
in the concrete of the floor, tempera- 
ture changes occur slowly unless out- 
door automatic controls are employed 
which anticipate the needs of tem- 
perature changes before they are evi- 
dent to persons within the building. 


IMPRACTICAL IN FRAME BUILDING 


It has been found by experience 
that the use of radiant panels is most 
practical when the panel and the struc- 
ture of the building are of the same 
relative mass. The lack of stability in 
a frame building equipped with con- 
crete panels is obvious. There is also 
the additional disadvantage of dis- 
proportionate heat losses when such a 
combination is employed, as some- 
times a frame building will dissipate 
heat at a greater rate than a radiant 
panel system can supply it. 

While pre-testing of concrete slabs 
containing piping has progressed to 
near foolproof levels, critics of panel 
heating point out that any breakdown 
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in “the system necessitates tearing up 
the ‘slabyro™ replace the faulty equip- 
ment. If insufficient drainage is allowed, 
pipes may freeze in extreme tempera- 
tures or, if air ducts are not provided, 
condensation may create problems. 
Panel heating is more adaptable to 
use in institutions and commercial 
buildings than in small homes or in 
buildings where construction materials 


vs Good 


CHARLES W. BURSCH 


Chief, Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
California Department of Education 


HE trend in California is definitely 
toward radiant or panel heating 
for school buildings. Reports from 65 
architects, who have designed or are 
now designing school buildings, show 
that 32 school buildings now under 
construction in California will use this 
type of heating. These same architects 
have been commissioned to design a 
total of 184 school projects which 
contemplate its use. The survey was 
conducted this fall by the schoolhouse 
planning division of the California 
State Department of Education for 
the annual meeting of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
at Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 10-13, 1947. 
The architects also answered the 
question: “In what fraction of the total 
number of classrooms you are planning 
is the use of floor panel heating con- 
templated?” The answers ranged from 
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are light weight and there is a high 
degree of window space. Institutional 
structures are usually characterized by 
high ceilings which automatically 
create desirability of lower tempera- 
ture gradients. This is easily accom- 
plished by radiant panels. The result- 
ing economy becomes most significant 
in auditoriums or in hallways. 

A panel system, like any other radi- 





ant heating system, lends itself readily 
to the establishment of local regions 
or zones of comfort in a building. 
Separate circuits controlled by individ- 
ual thermostats will provide any de- 
sired temperature. 

The cost of operating panel radiant 
heating is essentially the same as 
for any other type of radiant heating 
system. While some claims have been 
made for lower fuel consumption, these 
are based largely on lower tempera- 
tures. However, room temperatures 
for panel heating installations in the 
United States are not reduced more 
than possibly 2 to 3 per cent below 
the temperatures normally carried with 
conventional heating systems. 

Reduction in air temperatures, it is 
obvious, can only be obtained by the 
use of relatively high ventilation rates. 

As has been pointed out, there are 
a number of technical points upon 
which installation of the panel system 
depends. Careful estimating of the 
heating load and careful layout are 
necessary. The system must be de- 
signed to balance all coils and produce 
a minimum of friction, both to keep 
down the cost of pumping water and 
to minimize the noise of operation. 


-BUT EXPENSIVE 


SIXTY-FIVE CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTS 


EXPRESS OPINIONS ON PANEL HEATING 


“all” to “nothing at all.” Ten archi- 
tects reported that all classrooms would 
have this type of heating. The range 
is as follows: 


Number of Per Cent of 
Architects Classrooms 
Reporting Panel Heated 





10 100 
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95 
80 
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The majority of replies favored 
panel heating, especially for the kin- 
dergarten and elementary grades. 
Higher initial cost was cited as the 
greatest objection to it. Others thought 
this type of heating was not desirable 
for milder climates where flash heat 
is needed and where radiant heating 
presents greater problems of ventilat- 
ing and cooling a room. 


Merits Listed 


IN ONE of the replies, a Bakersfield 
firm lists advantages and disadvan- 
tages for floor radiant type of panel 
heating as follows: 


Advantages 

Lower maintenance costs. No re- 
decorating required. No dirtying of 
walls through convection air currents. 
Lower fuel costs—approximately 50 
per cent less chan unit heat. Less gas 
piping and electric wiring. 
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Less space requirements. 

Central control of heating and tem- 
peratures. 

Better health conditions. Even tem- 
perature throughout plant. No drafts, 
warm floors. Not more than 2 degrees 
temperature difference between floors 
and ceiling. 

No classroom noise. 

All automatic system twenty-four 
hours a day. 

Disadvantages 

Higher first cost—double that of 
unit heating. 

Possible repair in floor (but improb- 
able ). 

Thicker floor slab (5 inches in lieu 
of 4 inches). 

Need of special controls for time lag. 


Comparative Costs per Square Foot 
Panel heating (floor radiant 


WEED sictitenchticcpsinpiiciedternialieite $1.20 


Unit forced-air heaters................ 0.60 
Gravity space heatefs................00+: 0.49 
Central forced hot water heat- 

SR CUIIIID | vasccececcnsesesrcnsns 1.00 


Ideal and Practical 


ENTHUSIASM for panel heating was 
expressed in such terms as ideal, prac- 
tical and efficient. Some typical com- 
ments were: 

“We regard panel heating as ideal.” 

“Economical operation.” 

“There is definitely a strong trend 
toward this type of heating.” 

“All work in this office is single 
story work and radiant heating appears 
to be most efficient, especially in op- 
erating Costs.” 

“Where panel heating is in use, 
school superintendents seem well 
pleased. Elimination of visible units 
in classrooms desirable. Uniform floor 
warmth.” 

“All other types of heating class- 
rooms are out of date.” 

“This type of heating will be in- 
creasingly used with the addition of 
one unit ventilator for each classroom 
in cold climates.” 

“Panel heating is practical for school 
buildings and will gain in its applica- 
tion to such buildings which are 
erected in the future.” 

“We have two schools approved by 
the division of architecture which will 
have radiant floor heat supplemented 
by warm air. These schools are in the 
mountains where winters may be se- 
vere.” 

“We have made extensive investi- 
gation and conclude that panel heating 
for schools approaches closely to the 
ideal.” 
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Too Expensive 


HIGHER initial cost for radiant heat- 
ing virtually prohibits its use in many 
contemplated school buildings, accord- 
ing to the survey. The architects rec- 
ognized, almost unanimously, that this 
type of heating involves a much greater 
initial investment. Some of them be- 
lieve that as it is used more extensively 
and as greater experience is acquired 
in installation the cost will be reduced. 


Estimates of the additional costs, as 
compared with conventional types of 
heating, range from 10 to 100 per 
cent. Comments developing the “too 
expensive” thesis include the follow- 
ing: 

“Contrary to general arguments, we 
find adequately designed panel heat- 
ing relatively expensive.” 

“Have considered it in my projects, 
but uncertain life and replacement 
costs have been deterrents to us.” 


“At present building prices, we are 
not using panel heating.” 

“We may do more in the future. 
Right now heating equipment is ex- 
pensive. 

“Initial cost prohibits use of this 
heating in most of our school jobs.” 

“The cost of panel heating has ap- 
peared to be incompatible with the op- 
posite trend toward finding economies 
to offset a rising market.” 


“Because of the high prices of this 
type of heating and of the fact that 
few heating contractors install radiant 
heating, the budgets for most schools 
will not allow it.” 

“We find the initial cost too high 
under present price conditions. With 
some return to approximate normalcy, 
we might find the system advisable. 
One large shop project for automotive 
repair work had estimated the cost to 
be $2.22 per square foot.” 

“This office is in favor of panel 
heating, but it is difficult to convince 
our clients of its advantages because 


of-high costs. For the X jobs, on which. 


we recently received bids, panel heat- 
ing cost is approximately $2 a square 
foot more than gas-fired fan-driven 
units.” 

“I have enthusiastic letters from 
school officials in whose schools panel 
heating has been installed. The cost 
appears to be about 10 per cent higher 
than that of the conventional steam 
system and the mechanical engineers 
require a higher fee for their design.” 

“Radiant floor heating is the desir- 
able heating in the better class of 
schools. It requires good design and 





close supervision during construction. 
It is more expensive than gas-fired 
warm air heating. We find that it 
costs twice as much.” 


“Perhaps the higher cost of radiant 
heating (100 per cent higher on a 
small job just priced) will be brought 
down more when the contractors per- 
fect their installation process and 
when controls that we keep hearing 
about will be on the market. Radiant 
heat of the floor panel type is a 
superior method of heating a school 
plant.” 


Best for Small Children 


OTHERS were willing to endorse 
panel heating for the kindergarten and 
the first three grades because the warm 
floors are especially desirable for small 
children. Expressions of this view- 
point included: 


“Cost seems to be the controlling 
factor. Panel heating is especially good 
for kindergarten and lower grades.” 

“Floor panel heating is desirable 
where concrete floors are installed in 
classrooms, particularly in the kinder- 
garten and lower grade rooms.” 


“It may not be practical for schools 
in California, but it. has possibilities 
for lower grades, the tots being closer 
to the floor. It may prove to be satis- 
factory in a more severe climate.” 

“In the modern classroom with the 
window exposure to the north, we be- 
lieve that floor radiant heating is ex- 
cellent, particularly in the kindergarten, 
first, second and third grades where 
the children are more or less on the 
floor.” 


“Floor heating is most useful in kin- 
dergarten to fourth grade. Maximum 
efficiency in twenty-four hour opera- 
tion. Pipe should be laid in upper 
part of double slab to eliminate pos- 
sible electrolysis and to obtain least 
temperature fluctuation. We feel that 
our placing of the piping in the double 
slab will contribute to its life and 
efficiency and also that, despite the 
profuse advertising by manufacturing 
concerns, knowledge of this type of 
heating is still in its infancy. 


Lags in Cooling 

REGIONS that experience quick 
changes in temperature, especially in 
the desert, where heat is needed for 
only a short period in the morning, 
would have difficulties with radiant 
heating, in the opinion of a number 
of architects. Buildings in these areas 
require cooling and ventilating systems 
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this method, a 


tributed into the lo ; 


which are more readily incorporated 
in the more conventional types of 
heating plants. This problem is faced 
by the architects who commented: 

“Cost frequently rules out panels, 
since mechanical ventilation must be 
added.” 

“We do not believe that panel heat- 
ing is suitable in this desert climate 
where we usually need quick heat in 
the morning and cool rooms in the 
middle of the day. We believe there 
will be too much lag in the panel 
heating.” 

“The system is too costly for the val- 
ley conditions as no ventilation is pro- 
vided. Fan systems seem to meet better 
the problems for temperate summer 
and winter classrooms and, generally, 
we prefer local heating with individual 
thermostatic controls.” 

“I am not convinced at this time 
that it is the proper type of heating for 
classrooms. I still feel that a change 
of air which can be used for summer 
cooling as well as heating is best. The 
cost of panel heating as presented to 
me on other projects (not schools) 
seems too high per cubic foot of heat- 


ing. 


Not for Mild Climate 


FURTHER testimony that panel heat- 
ing is not desirable for mild climates, 
especially for areas in Southern Cali- 
fornia, is provided in the following 
comments: 

“This office does not recommend 
floor, wall or ceiling panel heating for 
use in mild California climate.” 

“Heat lag makes its use question- 
able in Séuthern California. We need 
flash heat and flash coal here. High 
cost also must be considered.” 

“Our office does not consider that 
floor panel heating is yet the answer 
to the school problem. It has not 
proved to our satisfaction to hold any 
material advantages in Southern Cali- 
fornia over such systems as forced 
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are used for certain 


types of radiant heating. By use 
large part of the heat is dis- 


or occupied part of the room. 


warm air furnaces and appears to be 
substantially higher in cost.” 

“Have used no floor panel heat- 
ing in school work to date. My per- 
sonal opinion is that the time lag is 
too great for our Southern California 
climate.” 

“Inquiries from some of my clients 
have led me to interview some of the 
leading heating engineers in this local- 
ity regarding the use of panel heating. 
In most cases, the answer was not too 
favorable, in regard to both practi- 
cability in this climate and the initial 
cost involved.” 


Satisfactory Elsewhere 


ARCHITECTS who have used panel 
heating in other types of buildings 
endorsed it in such manner as: 

“Through lack of opportunity, | 
have not used panel heating in schools. 
I have used it in garages, homes and 
business structures and believe it 
should be ideal for schools.” 

“We have had experience with this 
type of heating in residences, medical 
buildings and office buildings and have 
no qualms about its success for ideal 
classroom heating.” 


Other Problems 


OTHER problems were listed in re- 
plies to the questionnaire. For ex- 
ample, it may be necessary to utilize 
an existing heating system or perhaps 
the heating ducts must be used for 
cooling purposes also. In some in- 
stances, provision may be desired for 
a change-over to an alternative system. 
Typical comments were: 

“The percentage of classroom proj- 
ects would be greater if we were not 
bound by existing heating system ex- 
tensions.” 

“Our efforts in school planning have 
been purposely directed toward serving 
districts where educational needs were 
the greatest. Consequently, budgetary 
problems have been most restrictive. 








In the interest of economy, we have 
found that the unit warm air circulat- 
ing heater best serves that purpose; 
therefore, it has been the one selected.” 


“Based upon our experience with 
the use of radiant heating and con- 
firmed by our consulting mechanical 
engineer, it is a preferred medium and, 
when slab on grade construction is 
possible, it has proved to be the most 
economical, provided the dual use of 
heating ducts for cooling purposes is 
not mandatory.” 

“The precaution we are taking is so 
to plan classroom units that a change- 
over to an alternate system could be 
made with reasonable economy in the 
post construction period. I believe 
some of the heating companies are at 
present working on a more stable 
liquid to serve as a heat exchange. If 
this is the case, they may be giving 
consideration to providing precau- 
tionary and protective measures that 
would obviate the breakdown of the 
pipe installed in the slab.” 


Some Conclusions 


WHAT significance for schoolhouse 
planning do these facts and architects’ 
points of view on floor panel heating 
have at present? 

1. The fact that large numbers of 
school architects are giving serious 
consideration to floor panel heating 
for school buildings is wholesome. Its 
proper place in schools will thus soon 
be determined. 

2. The frequent reference by the 
architects to heating engineers means 
that essential teamwork among build- 
ing technicians is being had for the 
solution of this highly technical prob- 
lem. 

3. The kind of pro and con argu- 
ments regarding floor panel heating 
signifies an understanding of school 
needs which will permit cost and value 
to be balanced rather than merely mak- 
ing cost comparisons of various types 
of heating. 

4. Not so readily apparent from the 
data presented or comments given, but 
nevertheless of great importance to 
schoolhouse planning, is a new empha- 
sis on criteria for evaluating a heat- 
ing system. While heating engineers 
in general have paid attention to com- 
fort zones and other similar concepts, 
the comfort of building occupants has 
not had the central position it is now 
accorded by those who are carefully 
considering the relative merits and dif- 
ficulties in providing floor panel heat- 
ing in schools. 
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Sfow A GRANDSTAND COLLAPSED 


P. E. SONESON, R. E. MILLS 
AND G. M. ENOS 
Staff Members, Purdue University 


6 ban first official report of the in- 
vestigation of the grandstand 
collapse in the field house of Purdue 
University last February, in which 
three students lost their lives and many 
were injured, has been made public. 
The accident occurred during a bas- 
ketball game between Purdue and the 
University of Wisconsin; it was the 
major tragedy of the 1947 basketball 
season. 

An investigation was launched the 
following day by a committee ap- 
pointed by the trustees of Purdue 
University and the governor of In- 
diana to determine the cause of the 
collapse. Testimony was heard from 
more than 200 persons, of whom 58 
were eye witnesses of the accident, 
which enabled the investigators to de- 
termine the point at which the failure 
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began and the course which it took. 
The materials used in the bleachers 
and all details of construction were 
carefully examined. 


The Culprit 


Ic is evident from the many obser- 
vations and tests that the weakness of 
the hook-and-stirrup connectors of the 
sleeper timbers was the primary cause 
of the collapse of the bleachers. Fric- 
tion between the parts of the structure 
represented the only probable margin 
of safety for the loaded bleachers, and 
it seems logical to conclude that only 
a small additional impact force would 
have been necessary to overcome this 
frictional resistance of the members, 
thus causing a series of individual 
failures of the foremost sleeper con- 
nections which quickly resulted in the 
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complete collapse ot the entire east 
bleachers or grandstand. 


Additional Evidence 


During the examination of the 
wreckage there were found, among the 
foremost sleeper connections, two ad- 
jacent stirrups that had fractured sur- 
faces which showed old rust covering 
most of the fractures. No other frac- 
tures of the steel parts exhibited any 
sign of rust. It is concluded, therefore, 
that these stirrups had been badly 
cracked at some earlier time and that 
rust had developed in the cracks be- 
fore the crash occurred. Indeed, the 
rusting process, once started in the 
cracks, probably hastened the de- 
terioration. 

These two greatly weakened stirrups 
were on the 9th and 10th sleepers 
from the south end and correspond 
definitely with the area in which wit- 
nesses testified that the failure began, 
particularly those witnesses who felt 
the slight settling sensation just before 
the basketball game began. 


Five Conclusions 

1. The failure began in an area just 
south and forward of the center of 
the east bleacher; this was established 
by the testimony of witnesses and 
agrees with the location of the sleeper 
connections that had rusty fractures 
on the broken stirrups. 

Each stringer was supported by 

a series of A-frames perpendic- 

ular to it and spaced at 6 foot 

intervals along its length. The 

feet of the A-frames rested on 
wood sills anchored by means 
of a continuous member which 
was attached to the toe of the 
stringer and held the feet of 
each A-frame by means of 
horse locks, as is here shown. 


hook-and-stirrup connections of the sleeper timbers 
which showed the most damage throughout the wreck- 


2. The alterations of the structure 
by substituting single leg supports for 
the several A-frames along the north 
and south ends in no way impaired 
the structural performance of the 
bleacher. Since only half a normal 
load was carried by the end sections, 
these single leg supports were suf- 
ficiently strong in every respect. 

3. The marked seats and aisles were 
occupied by 3528 people; the result- 
ing estimated live weight and impact 
force acting at the time of failure was 
58 pounds per square foot of floor 
area, considerably less than the 100 
pounds required by Indiana law for 
the design of such a structure. 


Timber Good 


4. Calculations of the bleacher de- 
sign show that none of the timber 
parts was overstressed and, since the 
laboratory tests proved their high 


quality, it was concluded that the 
wood was in no way responsible for 
the failure of the structure. 
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(Left) Closeup of a fractured stirrup. It was these 





The low carbon steel used in the 
metal parts was not found to be de- 
fective, but the section area used in 
the hook-and-stirrup connections was 
not sufficient to carry the applied 
loads. 

Calculations based on the estimated 
bleacher load show that a force of 
3860 pounds was acting on the fore- 
most of the metal hook-and-stirrup 
connectors of the’ sleeper timbers. Lab- 
oratory tests of similar sleeper connec- 
tors showed an average breaking load 
of 3874 pounds. Calculations based on 
the requirements of the Indiana state 
law for live load plus impact effect on 
such structures show that a force of 
6310 pounds should have been con- 
sidered in the design of this foremost 
line of connectors. This value does not 
incorporate a factor of safety com- 
monly included in good design. 

The load carrying ability of the 
stirrups was further reduced by cold 
bending of the metal and the struc- 
tural damage resulting from the creas- 





age. (Right) Tension loading tests were conducted on 





15 of the connections attached to their sleeper timbers, 
which showed them to have been critically stressed. 


ing on the inside of the corners. Both 
of these conditions were aggravated by 
repeated loadings of the structure, 
which gradually developed cracks at 
the corners of some of the stirrup con- 
nectors, as evidenced by old rust on 
two of the stirrup fractures found in 
the area of the initial failure. 


Gradual Weakening 


These observations and test results 
show that the sleeper connectors were 
not only inadequate and weak but also 
structurally unsound for the function 
they were intended to perform. 


5. That collapse of the bleacher was 
impending each time it was loaded has 
been established and verified by many 
painstaking observations, laboratory 
tests and stress analyses of the loaded 
structure. The final failure was a di- 
rect result of the gradual weakening 
of the hook-and-stirrup connectors of 
the sleeper timbers, particularly those 
located in the south central portion of 
the ill-fated bleacher. 
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California Courts Affirm Mendez Decision 


but on More Limited Grounds. Oklahoma 
Denies Admission of Negro to White School 
Because of Failure to Demand Facilities 
at Langston University, a Negro School. 


Constitutional Rights in Action 


HE Supreme Court of the United 

States rendered an opinion in 
1938 that a Negro student who 
wanted to enter law school in his own 
state of Missouri had to be provided 
facilities for a law education in Mis- 
souri equivalent to those provided to 
white students in the same state. The 
Gaines Case,! as it has come to be 
known, thus meant that segregation 
of races was not contrary to the 
American Constitution provided only 
that equal facilities are provided to 
both groups. It also meant that the 
previous practice of providing schol- 
arships for Negro students to go out 
of the state was no longer a constitu- 
tional substitute for equivalent facil- 
ities within the state. 

The states with segregated school 
systems have been trying in various 
ways to meet this situation. For ex- 
ample, Texas has under consideration 
the development of a separate medical 
school for Negroes. 


CALIFORNIA AGAINST SEGREGATION 


However, at the same time there 
has been much legal probing into the 
Gaines decision itself. An earlier issue 
of The NATION’s SCHOOLS? discussed 
a California federal court decision 
which, if sustained by the Supreme 
Court, would have gone farther than 
the Gaines Case. It would have re- 
quired social equality, not merely 
equality of segregated facilities. 

Several California school districts 
required children of Mexican ancestry 
to attend segregated schools. They 
justified this action on the ground 
that deficiency in the use of the Eng- 
lish language made this a pedagogic 
necessity. The district court ruled that 
such segregation was a deprivation 
of the children’s rights under the fed- 
eral Constitution to the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

On appeal to the circuit court of 


"Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 305 
U. S. 337 (1938). 

“Rosenfield, H. N.: Is Segregation Con- 
stitutional? The NATION’S SCHOOLS 39:22 
(February) 1947. 
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appeals, the highest level of the fed- 
eral courts mext to the Supreme 
Court, this decision was affirmed but 
on somewhat more limited grounds.* 
The briefs before the court urged it 
to strike out boldly in an independent 
fashion and to reconsider the whole 
doctrine of constitutionally acceptable 
segregation. 

This, the court said, it would not 
do because it could reach a decision 
on a more limited basis. The court 
said that it was mot necessary to con- 
sider the application of the federal 
constitution inasmuch as the segrega- 
tion in question was illegal under the 
laws of California. Since the state law 
forbids segregation in schools, the 
school districts deprived these children 
of Mexican ancestry of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws and deprived them 
of their rights illegally. 

One of the justices who agreed with 
this unanimous decision went on to 
say in a supplemental opinion that if 
a school district could thus segregate 
citizens of Mexican ancestry, it could 
also segregate children of European 
extraction, or separate them on re- 
ligious lines, and thus perpetuate 
“historic antipathies.” 

Another recent case went in a dif- 
ferent direction. A Negro brought suit 
in Oklahoma to compel admission to 
the Law School of the University of 
Oklahoma; she lost her suit. The 
plaintiff argued that under the ruling 
in the Gaines Case she was entitled 
to admission into the state university 
since there were no law school facil- 
ities at Langston University, the Negro 
institution. 

The court agreed that equal facil- 
ities must be provided since the state 
constitution set up a segregated system 
of schools but refused to grant the 
plaintiff's request on the ground that 
she had failed to demand equal facili- 
ties at the Negro institution. 

The court’s argument ran some- 


‘Westminister Sch. Dist. v. Mendez, 161 
Fed(2) 774 (C.C.A., 9th District, 1947). 

*Sipuel v. Board of Regents, 180 Pac. (2) 
135 (Okla., April 29, 1947). 




















HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 


Assistant to the Federal 
Security Administrator 


thing like this: The state may con- 
stitutionally maintain separate schools 
for the races but it must provide equal 
facilities for both groups. However, 
the state need not provide such equal 
facilities for Negroes until such sepa- 
rate facilities are demanded. 

The mere fact that the plaintiff 
applied for admission at the state uni- 
versity is not sufficient; the state could 
rely on the lack of a formal demand 
for facilities at Langston University 
before it could be charged with dis- 
crimination. The court said that if 
the state, in good faith, deferred in- 
stallation of Negro law school facilities 
until some need for them and some 
desired patronage were manifest, it is 
not fair of Negroes to complain of 
segregation. 

The Oklahoma court admitted that 
the system of out-of-state scholarships 
“does not necessarily discharge the 
state’s duty to its Negro citizens,” but 
on the other hand it does not neces- 
sarily demonstrate discrimination 
against Negroes. Furnishing such out- 
of-state education, in fact, said the 
court, was a preference given them 
over white students to whom such op- 
portunities were not available at state 
expense. 


COURT’S RULING UNFAVORABLE 


“We are not,” said the court, “con- 
sidering here the political or economic 
question of the failure generally in 
years gone by to provide a law school 
for Negroes. The state is en- 
titled to notice and an opportunity 
to furnish separate school education 
before anyone may claim a denial 
amounting to a discrimination. Such 
requirement for notice or demand on 
her part is no undue burden.” 


Therefore, since she applied for ad- 
mission to the white law school and 
not to a Negro school, as was the case 
in the Gaines Case, the Gaines Case 
is inapplicable. 
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Superintendents Learn Public Relations Technics at 


CAMPAIGN COLLEGE 


PROGRAM has been developed 

in Ohio to help make that peren- 
nial headache—local levy and bond 
issue campaigning—a less painful 
ordeal. 

Anticipating that future campaigns 
must necessarily be well planned and 
well executed in order to assure a 
favorable response, the Ohio Educa- 
tion Association this year endeavored 
to see what could be done to help im- 
prove the quality of campaign plan- 
ning and that of promotional technics. 


WHY NOT 
TURN ON THIS 
LIGHT, DAD 
? 








A “NEW LOOK" at the aver- 
age voter is sketched in the 
manual on school campaigns, 


"How to Win Votes For."’ Pub- 
lished by the Ohio Education 
Association, the manual and 
kit provide promotional mate- 
rials, such as the cover and 
cartoons shown on this page. 
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Since much responsibility for initi- 
ating and carrying out a campaign falls 
upon the shoulders of the superintend- 
ent, O.E.A. officers decided, as part of 
the campaign service program, to spon- 
sor a conference which would permit 
superintendents and campaign com- 
mittee heads to exchange ideas and 
discuss mutual problems. 


HOLDS FIRST SESSION 


Therefore, an O.E.A. Campaign 
College was created and its first annual 
session was held in October on the 
Ohio State University campus. It was 
presided over by A. B. Murray, super- 
intendent of schools at Washington 
Court House and chairman of the 
O.E.A. public relations committee. 

A panel of experienced campaigners 
and experts, representing various types 
of communities, discussed briefly vari- 
ous phases of campaign planning, in- 
cluding determination of financial 
needs, building community support 
through a continuing public relations 
program and various campaign tech- 
nics. The questions and answers ses- 
sion dealt with specific campaign prob- 
lems. 

Speakers stressed that the modern 
campaign, to be successful, must be 
built upon a foundation of continuing 
good school public relations and lay 


B. |. GRIFFITH 


President, School Public Relations 
Association, and Director of Public 
Relations, Ohio Education Association 


participation in the planning and pro- 
motion of the campaign. 

Supt. Terry Wickham, Hamilton, 
Ohio, advocated that school campaigns 
be planned in three phases. A public 
relations campaign should be carried 
on at least twelve months preceding the 
election year to “develop community- 
wide recognition of public education 
as the most :mportant service which 
our people are providing for them- 
selves.” A ground-work period of one 
year preceding the election should be 
spent in planning school needs, deter- 
mining costs and keeping the public 
fully informed as plans are developed, 
and organization of a communitywide 
citizens’ committee should be organ 
ized to back the final program and 
plan the promotional effort. 


OBTAIN PROFESSIONAL TALENT 


He recommended that campaign 
materials be prepared by the best pro- 
fessional talent available and that the 
final ten weeks preceding election day 
be considered as the “intensive cam- 
paign” period. Mr. Wickham said 
that in almost any community there 
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are advertising, publicity and sales pro- 
motion men who are willing to lend 
advice and to help in preparing leaflets 
and advertisements. 

There are two types of opposition 
in every school campaign, declared 
Harold Vincent, superintendent at 
Canton. One type is active opposition; 
the other, and more difficult to fight, 
is indifference. Mr. Vincent also 
stressed the importance of maintain- 
ing excellent relationships with news- 
paper editors and the working press. 

E. D. Jarvis, superintendent at 
Perrysburg, that effective cam- 
paigning in smaller communities, too, 
amounted to a continuous, long time 
process of building good will. 

“You have to live every day with 
the thought that some day you are 
going to have to ask people to vote 


said 


for something,” he declared. 

Mr. Jarvis emphasized that complete 
unity and understanding are impera- 
tive. This applies, he said, not only to 
the members of the school board, but 
also to the entire teaching and non- 
teaching staff. He expressed sharp 
criticism of most school campaign ma- 
terials, declaring that campaign com- 
mittees tend to ignore many facts which 
are important in “selling” the school 
proposals to the voters. The use of 
visual promotional technics, such a: 
the use of cartoons, graphs and ani- 
mated charts, he said, is extremely 
important. 


REACTION ENTHUSIASTIC 


Reaction to the first Campaign Col- 
lege was so enthusiastic that the Ohio 
association has already scheduled a 
session for September 1948. 

The O.E.A. campaign service pro- 
gram also included two additional in- 
novations this year. So impressed was 
the association staff with the need for 
an up-to-date handbook on planning 
and promoting campaigns and the 
almost universal lack of adequate illus- 
trative promotion material that a sub- 
stantial investment was made to meet 
these needs. 

The outcome was the production of 
“How to Win Votes For,” a manual 
on school campaigns, and the O.E.A. 
Campaign Kit, a selection of profes- 
sionally prepared, ready-for-use illus- 
trative materials which could also be 
used for illustrating school annual re- 
ports and other publications. 

The “How to Win Votes For” man- 
ual not only covers various effective 
promotion technics, including news- 
paper, direct mail and radio advertis- 
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ing and publicity, but also suggests 
methods for planning and organizing 
the campaign. 

Although it points out that there is 
no master campaign plan, the manual 
affords a campaign pattern represent- 
ing the best features of outstanding 
recent campaigns in Ohio and other 
states. Specific suggestions are given 
concerning the organization and make- 
up of the committee, procedures in 
forming speakers’ bureaus, obtaining 
endorsements, handling opposition. 

Printed in two colors, one copy of 
the manual was distributed gratis to 
each superintendent, local school head 
and local association president. Addi- 
tional copies were made available at 
approximate cost. 


PLANNING THE CAMPAIGN KIT 

In planning the Campaign Kit, the 
O.E.A. staff decided that materials to 
be included should be designed to meet 
the greatest apparent need. The illus- 
trations included leaflet covers, interior 
illustrations, cartoons and newspaper 
advertisement art work. Most com- 


RUSSIAN INFLUENCE on Ger- 
man education is widely talked 
about today. Here is seen a group 
of 12 year old girls of the fifth 
grade in the Russian sector of 
Berlin gathered around a picture 
of Stalin. The picture hangs in 
the Soviet House of Culture which 


mittees previously have exercised great 
ingenuity with available materials, but 
in too many cases the kind of art work 
available was grossly inadequate. 

The complete kit contains 14 pieces, 
including four major illustrations, three 
leaflet covers, three cartoons and a 
variety of smaller illustrations. En- 
gravings of the illustrations were made 
in standard sizes and matted. 


SCRAPBOOKS ARE KEPT . 


In addition to its new campaign 
services, the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion also maintains campaign scrap- 
books at its headquarters in Columbus. 
Each year the collection of samples of 
representative campaigns is enlarged 
with the addition of promotion ma- 
terials used in current campaigns. 

Campaign groups wishing to discuss 
a forthcoming campaign or special 
local problems arrange to hold special 
conferences with members of the 
O.E.A. staff in order to go over pro- 
posals and to obtain the most recent 
available information on_ successful 
school campaigning. 





Acme 


rose out of the ruins of the Ger- 
man Sing-Academie. The teacher 
has chosen an exhibition of Rus- 
sian architecture for a lecture - 

current events. Later the children 
will have to write a composition 
on what they saw, describing 
their various impressions of it. 
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Chalk (Qué 


DEAR SANTA 


1 write you, sir, with cau- 
tion; the reason is because my 
fellow superintendents say 
there ain't no Santa Claus. But 
they are disillusioned and their 
thinking is hidebound; their 
childlike faith in you, sir, has 
been badly kicked around. 





Please bring me some new 
teachers, the old ones wouldn't stay. Some couldn't stand 
the extra hours, some left for higher pay. I shall not 
question what you bring; I'm getting wan and weak in 
trying to handle everything from nursery school to 
Greek. And fetch me some curriculum; the stuff I have 
is old. It’s been in use for fifty years and gathered dust 
and mold. But don't bring ultramodern pap which looks 
so mighty slick; it's somewhat indigestible and makes 
my young ’uns sick. 


I need a bigger budget or, alas, dear sir, I'm sunk. The 
one you brought me last year is pretty badly shrunk. 
Though I diet, twist and wiggle, though I utilize each 
bit, despite my utmost efforts my budget will not fit. 


And could you spare a tube of balm well mixed with 
sympathy? The dornicks fly like saucers and they're 
mostly aimed at me. I yell so loud for buildings and the 
need of more supplies that even little kiddies flee the 
wild light in my eyes. 


Dear Santa, | have asked so much you're probably 
dismayed and maybe, too, your salary rise, like mine, has 
been delayed. So, if you have to cut my list I'll gladly 
compromise; there’s just one further item that I have to 
emphasize. For the world is whirling madly and the 
gears make so much noise, 1 need some sort of sedative 
as I guide girls and boys. So bring me understanding and 
a lot of patience, too, that I may really, truly do the 
job I have to do. 


« » 


DECEMBER CALENDAR 


DECEMBER is noteworthy for measles epidemics, 
busted heating systems, rising janitorial temperaments 
and charity drives. In the harassed existence of the 
school administrator, the charity drives rank high in 
harassment. 

In every charity drive, the community insists that the 
superintendent of schools be the front seat driver. The 
back seat is reserved for Mrs. Fattlebottom and other less 


civic minded citizens. After sufficient community pres- 
sure has been applied, the superintendent modestly ac- 
cepts. It were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck and he be cast into the sea. 

The curtain rises! In the sweet spirit of charity, the 
local press, which has been increasingly tart about the 
budget, publishes the superintendorial physiognomy 
(the one taken many years ago to impress possible em- 
ployers) ; the Elks, Moose and Lions extend the fraternal 
paw of fellowship and the board of education swells 
with this further evidence of their public spirit. The 
only sour note is tootled by Mrs. Fottlebattom who seems 
to think it is a good break for the children to have “that 
man” kept out of mischief for a while. 

Meantime, with the outstanding organizing ability 
which characterizes all school superintendents, our hero 
organizes his secretary who begins to call meetings and 
zone the community. The campaign proceeds apace. 
The wrong people get on committees, the churches are 
neglected, the service clubs ignored and the heavy con- 
tributors insulted. The superintendent pays for large 
civic luncheons out of his own meager resources but 
Mrs. Fittlebuttem knows where the money really comes 
from, you cheap grafter. 

Solicitors fail to Canvassers Canvass not. 
Deeper and deeper digs our hero, for now he dare not 
fail. At last, in a wild climax, the community quota is 
met, largely with pennies grabbed from unsuspecting 
kindergartners on their way to lunch. 

Moehlman' 
terpretation points out that every school administrator 
should play a part in community affairs. Grinnell’ says, 
in effect, that participation in out-of-school projects is 
to be commended. Moffitt® states, metaphorically, that 
the superintendent better keep his fences mended or he 
will lose his shirt. 

The question arises: did any one of these scholarly gen- 
tlemen who write this sort of stuff ever actually try to 
run a charity drive and, if so, how much did he lose out 
of his own pocket? Charity, sang the wise old Roman 
poet, should begin at home. Ah, there, Mrs. Fettlebittem! 


solicit. 


in his excellent volume on school in- 


‘Moehlman, A. B.: P-S Relations, Rand McNally Company, 
Chicago. ° 

“Grinnell, J. E.: Interp. the P-S, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. 

‘Moffitt, F. J.: Interp. P-S Relations, no publisher as yet. 
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How to Improve Rural Education 


Program of Action Outlined at National Conference at Ann Arbor. 
Structural Reorganization, Community Education and Educational 
Leadership Are Requisites. Council 


E already knew the chief prob- 

lems of improving rural educa- 
tion. This conference unites us na- 
tionally in a program of action.” 

In these words, Rex Putnam, pres- 
ident of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, emphasized the 
significance of the ten day conference 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., October 27 to 
November 5, sponsored by the council 
and financed by the W. K. Kellogg 


Foundation. 


JUST THE FIRST STEP 


“But this is just the first step,” con- 
tinued President Putnam, who is state 
superintendent in Oregon. “We hope 
that the plans, recommendations and 
inspirations originating here will carry 
down into regions and states and 
eventually to the local level.” 

Every state department of public in- 
struction in the United States was 
represented by the 100 members :n 
the five work groups, and 75 per cent 
of the states had their chief school 
officer here, reported Cyril O. Houle, 
University of Chicago, who acted as 
director of the conference. 

Said Dr. Houle: “The conference 
was concerned not alone with the one 
teacher school and the school in the 
open country, but with the school in 
any area in which the number of chil- 
dren is so small that special problems 
prevail.” 


HEAR NATIONAL AUTHORITIES 


The work of the five committees 
was interspersed with addresses by na- 
tional authorities and by field trips. In 
addition to several conferees, speakers 
included: Theodore W. Schultz, chair- 
man, department of economics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Louis Bromfield, 
author; J. G. Althouse, chief director 
of education, Ontario; Charles Phillips, 
University of Toronto; Arthur B. 
Moehlman, professor of school ad- 
ministration, University of Michigan; 
Emory W. Morris, general director, 
and Hugh Masters, education director, 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle 
Creek; Maurice F. Seay, dean, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, and Herold C. Hunt, 
superintendent, Chicago public schools. 

Hosts to the conference were Mich- 
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igan’s state department of public in- 
struction and the University of Mich- 
igan. Representing State Supt. Eugene 
B. Elliott in the supervision of local 
arrangements was Lee M. Thurston, 
deputy superintendent, and Norman 
E. Borgerson, chief of administrative 
services. 

Reports of the five groups provided 
a basis of discussion for several ses- 
sions of the council. Emphasizing the 
“how” rather than the “why,” the rec- 
ommendations were chiefly concerned 
with proposed programs of action for 
state departments. Inherent in the 
proposals, however, were principles 
and technics of equal interest to the 
local school district. The reports em- 
phasized the need for structural re- 
organization of school administrative 
units as a prerequisite for improve- 
ment of rural education. This and 
other proposals are developed in the 
following excerpts (quoted verbatim). 


HOW to win support for 
sound school district or- 
ganization. 


ONE of the major and most urgent 
problems in the improvement of edu- 
cation is that of achieving a more sat- 
isfactory organization of school admin- 
istrative units. 

The critical nature of this problem 
is apparent in the recognized impos- 
sibility of providing, within the present 
organizational structure, an adequate 
program of education—one which will 
provide for: (1) the needs of children 
and youth from the kindergarten 
through grade 12, (2) extension of 
the program downward to include the 
nursery school and upward to include 
the 13th and 14th years and (3) ap- 
propriate educational opportunities on 
the adult level, including activities de- 
signed to improve community living. . .. 

Since the adequacy of the program 
of education that can be offered de- 
pends largely upon the structure of 
administrative units, it is obvious that 
the organization of such units must 
precede any significant extension or 
enrichment of the total educational 
program that is provided. It is clear, 


to Sponsor State Programs. 


therefore, that regardless of the stage 
of progress attained by any state, there 
is the necessity for continuously im- 
proving the structural organization of 
local school administrative units .. . 


Chief among the many problems 
closely related to the problem of re- 
organizing school administrative units 
is that of providing adequate state fi- 
nancial aid to such units. In fact, it is 
essential that these two problems be 
considered together. 


State aid, handled wisely with suit- 
able standards for safeguards, can 
greatly facilitate the establishment of 
desirable local administrative units. 
Handled unwisely it can crystallize an 
unsatisfactory district organization and 
greatly impede the progress of educa- 
tion... . 

Proper legislation is a prerequisite 
to the successful operation of a re- 
organization program. Although state 
department of education leadership 
should assert itself in obtaining such 
legislation, the responsibility for de- 
veloping an awareness of need which 
will ultimately express itself in legis- 





George Wesley 


"WE HAVE JOINED hands to 


improve rural education." With 
these words, Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
state superintendent, Washington, 
summarized the ten day program. 
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lative action should be borne coopera- 
tively with state and local lay and 
professional leaders and groups. 

Such legislation should provide for 
a school district reorganization agency 
at both state and local levels and pre- 
scribe the duties of each such agency. 
A major duty of the state agency will 
be that of setting up underlying prin- 
ciples and fundamental criteria for the 
conduct of studies and the preparation 
of reorganization plans. 

The absence of legislation of the 
kind just indicated should not be per- 
mitted to discourage attempts to im- 
prove local unit organization. Vigorous 
cooperative effort by state and local 
groups, both lay and professional, oper- 
ating under existing statutes will in- 
evitably result in some improvement. 
More important, however, it can easily 
become the entering wedge for obtain- 
ing the required legislation. 


CAREFUL STUDY COMES FIRST 

The first major phase of a reorgani- 
zation program is a careful study of 
the educational needs of the area in- 
volved and the resources available for 
meeting these needs, with special con- 
sideration of the underlying pattern 
of social and economic life vitally re- 
lated to the operation of the school 
program. Provision should be made 
for adequately financing studies, neces- 
sary advisory services and continued 
research. The state department of edu- 
cation should have the services of suf- 
ficient permanent and _ temporary 
personnel to provide leadership and 
assistance in the formulation and de- 
velopment of the reorganization pro- 
gram. 

Although the detailed work of con- 
ducting the necessary studies should be 
done by trained professional educators, 
the studies should be sponsored at both 
state and local levels by committees or 
commissions composed largely of lay 
members who help to direct the studies 
and interpret the results. The local 
committees should prepare reorganiza- 
tion plans and act as a liaison group. 

Meetings of the local citizens should 
be used both for the purpose of obtain- 
ing facts and ideas pertinent to reor- 
ganization and for acquainting people 
with the nature and purpose of reor- 
ganization proposals. Provision should 
be made at the state level for review- 
ing and approving or rejecting reor- 
ganization plans submitted by local 
committees. In case of rejection it 
should be mandatory under the law to 
submit another plan within a reason- 
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able but also definitely limited time. 
The statute concerning reorganiza- 
tion should provide for approval of 
final plans by a vote of the people 
living in the areas affected. Experience 
indicates that the people should express 
their will as a group for the area as a 
whole rather than by component dis- 
tricts acting independently. . . . 


HOW to channel resources 
for improvement of rural 
education. 


IN A DEMOCRATIC society, the well- 
being of the nation is contingent on 
the enlightenment of all its people. 
The education program in rural areas 
is of mutual concern to both city and 
country. It is only through a thorough 
understanding of rural education, with 
resulting appreciation and support on 
the part of the public, both urban and 
rural, that the deficiencies in rural edu- 
cation may be corrected. . . 

Public understanding which will re- 
sult in strengthening rural education 
may be developed through cooperation 
with other state agencies and organ- 
izations. There are also federal agen- 
cies with which the state department 
should cooperate. Success of such co- 
operative activity is dependent upon 
mutual confidence and a thorough un- 
derstanding of the ends sought and of 
the means available to achieve them. 


WORK WITH MANY GROUPS 

Among the legally constituted agen- 
cies with which the state education 
department should work closely in 
mobilizing public understanding of 
rural problems are those having re- 
sponsibility for health, welfare, recrea- 
tion, libraries, conservation, planning 
and development, labor, agriculture, 
agricultural extension, housing, high- 
ways, motor vehicles, colleges and uni- 
versities and the like. 

Among the voluntary organizations 
with which the state education depart- 
ment should work closely are the state 
teachers’ association, school board asso- 
ciation, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, farm organizations, 
labor organizations, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, conference of social service, 
mental hygiene league of 
women voters, cooperatives, federation 
of women’s clubs, taxpayers’ associa- 
tion, state chamber of commerce, man- 
ufacturers’ association, rural life coun- 
cils, civic and service clubs, medical 
dental associations, automobile 


society, 


and 


association, safety council, press asso- 
ciation, recreation association. There 
are also national organizations with 
which the state department of educa- 
tion should cooperate. 

The solution of community prob- 
lems depends primarily upon the re- 
sources within the community. Any 
agency or combination of agencies 
from the outside can be of value chiefly 
in assisting the community to help it- 
self. The way to rural life improve- 
ment is facilitated if the community 
is organized definitely for this purpose. 
Some communities have defined their 
problems and have marshaled their 
resources to solve them by organizing: 


Adult education programs and forums. 


Committees or councils to solve specific 
local as those dealing with 
health, recreation and education. 


problems, such 


Overall, continuing community councils 
through which local people are able to 
identify and attack their own problems. 


TYPES OF LEADERSHIP 


State departments of education can 
give assistance and leadership to com- 
munities in their efforts to improve 
rural life by: 


Designating a staff member whose chief 
responsibility is to provide leadership to 
local districts in solving community prob- 
lems and to cooperate with other state de- 
partments and agencies ir developing com- 
munity organization. 


Conducting demonstration or pilot proj- 
ects in which the community attempts to 
identify its own problems and organizes to 
solve them. 


Developing community leadership 
through activities, such as institutes, publi- 
cations, tours and surveys. 


Preparing and cooperating with other 
agencies in preparation of manuals, circular 
letters, community score cards, films or other 
materials helpful to local leaders. 


Stimulating colleges and universities in 
developing courses for training leaders in 
community activities. 


Cooperating with other state departments 
and agencies in developing state councils 
on community organization. 


Preparing information and advising local 
authorities on the use of existing facilities 
for adult education and community centers. 


Furnishing expert guidance in the plan 
ning and developing of community center 
facilities when new structures are to be 
erected or old ones remodeled. 


Giving emphasis to the relationship be- 
tween school district reorganization and 
community organization and development. 

Obtaining financial aid for schools and 
cooperating public agencies which initiate 
and conduct approved adult educational 
activities. 
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HOW to mobilize state and 
local forces for improved 
programs and services. 


RURAL people frequently exert their 
energies, extend their influences and 
obtain recognition through the chan- 
nels of community life, whether the 
immediate field of interest is of a 
social, religious, economic or govern- 
mental nature. 

Whether their actions are guided by 
some form of organization or are left 
to custom, habit or preference, com- 
munity life is the process through 
which churches are supported, banks 
are operated, small businesses are main- 
tained, most law is enforced and rec- 
ognition is given to types of conduct 
affecting the welfare of all. 


IT’S THE NORMAL WAY 


Rural people want to support their 
schools and to enjoy their advantages 
manner. It is the way 
people normally act. An administra- 
tive structure or educational policy that 
is out of harmony with this pattern of 
living cannot reach its full level of 


in this same 


efficiency for the schools must be “of 
the people and by the people.” 

The educational program must re- 
flect the thinking, feeling and believ- 
ing of the people and be concerned 
with the problems confronting them 
and the issues they face or it will in- 
evitably aspects 
which will not permit it to endure 


assume superficial 
long. 

In order to discharge its duties effec- 
tively, it is desirable that the state de- 
partment of education have sufficient 
legal authority to establish standards 
and exercise leadership in assisting 
local units to attain these standards and 


go beyond. In carrying on its activities, 
however, the basic guiding principle 
should be that the department is a 
service or resource agency. 

It should operate under the accepted 
practices of democratic procedures‘ and 
attempt to make its influence effective 
through precept, demonstration, per- 
suasion and leadership. The process 
should be one of education, participa- 
tion, coordination and counseling at all 
levels. Local autonomy should be pre- 
served except in rare instances where 
the local program is clearly in opposi- 
tion to the established policies of the 
state. 

It is especially desirable that state 
departments of education extend and 
strengthen their services to rural areas. 
Many rural communities need the 
leadership and guidance which can 
best be provided at the state level. By 
assisting rural communities to plan and 
initiate programs which will improve 
all aspects of community living, the 
state department will be discharging 
its function in the most desirable 
manner. 


UTILIZE OUR RESOURCES 


When a community can obtain the 
assistance of trained personnel on a 
service basis to assist it in discovering 
and utilizing its own resources, the re- 
lationship between the state agency 
and the local people will be greatly 
strengthened. The field of adult edu- 
cation is particularly rich in opportuni- 
ties for such leadership and service. 
A broad, effective program of adult 
education in all rural communities will 
tend to preserve and strengthen the 
basic functions of local units which 
will in turn ensure a strong and 
democratic state... . 


The following principles have spe- 
cial implications for rural education: 


1. Children and adults in rural 
communities have about the same gen- 
eral educational needs as those in other 
areas. 

2. Rural people should be supplied 
with the type of education that best 
fits them for their chosen vocations in 
life. 

3. Schools to provide for the period 
when education is solely general in 
nature should be located in or as near 
to the constituent neighborhood centers 
as practicable, should be staffed with 
well and appropriately educated teach- 
ers and furnished with the best in 
modern instructional materials and 
equipment. 


SHOULD SERVE ALL NEEDS 


4. There should be established in 
the community center facilities for 
upper secondary education rich enough 
to care for preparatory general educa- 
tion which prepares for college, for 
general citizenship education and for 
such vocational education, whether ur- 
ban or rural in nature, as the needs of 
the population indicate. 

5. Education in rural areas should 
utilize fully the available natural and 
human resources in the development 
of a community-based program of 
dynamic implication for community 
life. Teachers for such programs 
should be prepared realistically for 
this type of education. 


CONVENIENTLY AVAILABLE 


6. The opportunities of a rich edu- 
cational program should be made 


conveniently available to rural people 
so that they may have the advantages 





chairmen, secretaries and educational consultants for the five committees. 


- George Wesley 
FIVE WORK GROUPS, numbering 100 representatives from state departments throughout the nation, spent 
an entire week preparing plans and proposals for the improvement of rural education. Shown here are the 


From left to right: Elmer L. 


Breckner, asst. supt., Washington; Leo P. Black, director, supervision and curriculum, Nebraska; Florence E. 
Beardsley, director, elementary education, Oregon; Henry F. Alves, U. S. Office of Education; W. E. Pafford, 
director, school supervision, Georgia; Paul B. Norris, director, school transportation, lowa; Francis S. Chase, 
director, Rural Editorial Service, Chicago; F. Floyd Herr, director, certification and college accreditation, 
Kansas; Richard C. Haydon, second asst. supt., Virginia; Gordon W. Blackwell, director, Institute for Research 
in Social Science, University of North Carolina; Lillian H. Schafer, deputy supt., South Dakota; G. Robert 
Koopman, asst. supt., Michigan; Earnest O. Nybakken, district supt., Connecticut; Paul E. Farnum, chief, 
administrative services, New Hampshire, and Clyde A. Erwin, state supt., North Carolina. 
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George Wesley 


DEAN of all state superintendents, 
John Callahan of Wisconsin was 
an active participant in council 
meetings and lobby sessions. Su- 
perintendent Callahan is now serv- 
ing his twenty-seventh consecutive 
year in his present office. 


of such educational extensions as pre- 
primary education, upper secondary 
education through what is called the 
14th grade and of adult education. 
The content of education at all ages 
should be rich enough to provide 
such activities as recreation, drama, 
instrumental music and study of and 
participation in civic affairs. 

7. The rural 
should be organized so as to cooper- 


education program 
ate with other community and extra- 
community agencies in extending 
such services as health, library and 
formal and informal adult education. 

8. The administrative organization 
designed to serve rural areas should 
carry with it general administrative 
and technical instructional 
leadership in order that the teaching 
operation may be carried on at the 
highest possible level. 


service 


9. Through the efforts of profes- 
leaders in the schools and 
through concerted state service pro- 
grams, community leadership and the 
development of community leaders 
should be greatly enhanced. 


sional 


PLANS OF FINANCING 

The following principles apply to 
the and financing of 
education: 


organization 


1. The equalization of educational 
opportunity should express itself in 
the financing and providing of a 
foundation program in all areas and 
for all groups and individuals. 


2. The state plan of financing pub- 
lic education should (a) require uni- 
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form minimum tax effort in all local 
administrative units, (b) promote a 
sound tax and assessing program at 
all levels and (c) allow for local tax 
leeway limited only by the will of 
the people. 


3. The legislature should delegate 
to the state board of education and 
its executive agencies those functions 
of planning, servicing and control 
which are of general concern to and 
have implications for all public edu- 
cation in the state and those func- 
tions of servicing which can be most 
efficiently and economically rendered 
at the state level, such as_ teacher 
training and preparation, final ap- 
proval of school building plans, final 
approval of school district boundaries 
broad experimentation dealing 
with the instructional program. 

1. The state agency 
should seek to develop units of local 


and 
educational 


school administration large enough 
and strong enough to operate com- 


prehensive programs and services. 
OPERATE OWN PROGRAM 
5. The 


should 


state educational agency 
delegate to this local unit 
authority to develop and operate its 
own program with the state provid- 
ing adequate financial support to the 
foundation program adequate 
consultative services and leadership 
training. 

6. The _ state agency 
should, in the main, be a leadership 
and not an operating unit. 


and 


educational 


HOW to develop improved 
local leadership and su- 
pervision. 


PROGRESS in improvement of rural 
education is conditioned largely by 
the quality and spread of educational 
leadership. State leadership, however 
good, can accomplish little unless 
there is a chain of leadership reaching 
into every community and into every 
classroom. . . . State department lead- 
ership will function best through 
superintendents of a relatively small 
number of large administrative units. 
These superintendents should be lead- 
ers of high administrative ability, pro- 
fessionally qualified for educational 
leadership, and have a fine under- 
standing of the possibilities and prob- 
lems of rural life. 

We can expect to command the 
services of such leaders only by pro- 





viding opportunity, responsibility and 
rewards commensurate with the abil- 
ity desired. The county superintend- 
ency or its counterpart must become 
a post of influence comparable to the 
city superintendency but calling for 
even greater versatility. 


PROFESSIONAL, NOT POLITICAL 

To attract the type of leader needed, 
sufficient authority and permanence 
in office must be assured to make 


genuine accomplishment _ possible. 
Furthermore, the method of | selec- 
tion must be such that the office 


is put on a professional instead of 
a political basis, and a salary must 
be provided equal to the highest pro- 
fessional level in the communities 
served. 

The barriers which impede the de- 
velopment of leadership may be 
roughly cataloged as legal, environ- 
mental or economic. There is close 
interaction among these divisions 
and a change in one may have a defi- 
nite effect upon the other. 


LEGAL BARRIERS: Some states have 
constitutional provisions for the elec- 
tion of the local administrative leader 
on a political basis; others restrict the 
activities and powers of the local ad- 
ministrative leaders or provide short 
terms of office, ineffective boards of 
education or low salaries. 


ENVIRONMENTAL BARRIERS: Prob- 
ably the greatest difficulty existing in 
most states, as far as environmental 
conditions are concerned, is the geo- 
graphic boundary of local school dis- 
tricts. Long distances, poor roads and 
difficult terrain have impeded the re- 
organization of school districts. Often 
the size is such that a comprehensive 
educational program can not be of- 
fered. 


A NEW VIEWPOINT 


The innate tendency of the Amer- 
ican people to keep the schools close 
to the people has almost developed 
into a religious tenet on the part 
of many of our communities. People 
have been reluctant to admit the ex- 
panding of the community boundary 
as far as their schools are concerned. 
Consolidation in previous years has 
established school communities that 
no longer fit the pattern in our ex- 
panding social life. A change in this 


condition is a major step in the im- 
provement of leadership in our rural 
schools. 
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ECONOMIC BARRIERS: The eco- 
nomic factors which have impeded 
the progress of local administrative 
leadership are determined by the pro- 
ductive income of communities of 
neighborhood counties or community 
units. Inequality of the income struc- 
ture among local units is as real 
within states as are those found be- 
tween various states and regions of our 
nation. 

We strongly recommend. . . 

1. That the superintendent be ap- 
pointed by the school board of lay 
members representing a district large 
enough to provide a comprehensive 
educational program meeting the 
needs of all children and adults. 


ON NONPARTISAN BASIS 


2. That the school board members 
be elected on a nonpartisan basis for 
staggered terms. 

3. That the term of office of the 
superintendent be at least four years 
or indefinite tenure with assurance 
of continuance during satisfactory 
service. 

4. That the superintendent be given 
the responsibility for recommending 
all teachers and other staff personnel 
and assigning duties, subject to the 
approval of the board. In discharging 
this responsibility the superintendent 
should consult principals, supervisors 
and the teachers concerned. 

5. That superintendent be 
recognized as the chief school officer 
responsible for the carrying out of 
all educational policies in his district. 


the 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


6. That the superintendent be held 
responsible for creating conditions for 
effective in-service education directed 
toward the improvement of instruc- 
tion. 

7. That the superintendent be given 
a staff of professional assistants and 
supervisors sufficient to permit effec- 
tive discharge of his responsibility for 
educational leadership and school im- 
provement. 

8. That the superintendent be pro- 
vided with ample clerical and steno- 
graphic service. 

9. That professional standards for 
superintendents be established. These 


INTERESTED OBSERVERS at the 
conference were Emory W. Morris, 
general director of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, and Hugh 
Masters, the educational director. 
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standards should include a reasonable 
amount of professional preparation in 
school administration and general pro- 
fessional education in line with that 
required for the highest grade of 
teaching certificate. Experience as a 
teacher and principal is also desirable. 

10. That a substantial part of a 
reasonable minimum salary for super- 
intendents be paid from state funds. 


HOW to work effectively 
with local administrators 
and teaching staffs. 


SOCIETY is constantly changing, 
with the result that any education 
which is vital is likewise effecting 
change. This perpetual trend estab- 
lishes the first function of a state de- 
partment of education as that of 
influencing direction and giving scope 
to educational programs. 

This statement does not imply 
autonomous authority but infers 
rather that a state department should 
discover trends, movements and forces 
which could affect the educative 
process of its people and that it should 
determine cooperatively with profes- 
sional and lay leadership the extent 
to which such influences should be 
incorporated within the educational 
program. 


STIMULATE PLANNING 

Having arrived at an acceptable 
program, the second function of the 
state department becomes that of pro- 
viding the services necessary to stimu- 
late the planning and the developing 
of that program on a local basis.... 


In realizing these functions, we be- 
lieve: 


1. In a coordinated program of 
teacher education which is so organ- 
ized as to provide for selection, re- 
cruitment and desirable continuity in 
the pre-service and in-service educa- 
tion of teachers. 


2. That it is a function of the state 
department of education to assume 
responsibility for the coordination of 
all available teacher education services. 


3. That, to assume this responsi- 
bility, it is requisite that the state 
department of education undergo such 
reorganization as will provide a suit- 
able integration of these services. 

4. That to provide realistic and 
functional programs of teacher edu- 
cation, the staffs of teacher training 
institutions must be actively asso- 
ciated with education programs in 
operation in the field. 


5. That in order to make in-service 
educational opportunities readily avail- 
able to all rural teachers, it is meces- 
sary to seek out and to utilize all 
available resources. 


FORMS OF ACTION 

These basic concepts lead inevitably 
into certain forms of action of which 
the following are illustrative: 


COOPERATIVE STRUCTURE: The 
development, under leadership of the 
state department of education, of a 
cooperative structure which provides 
opportunity for cooperative planning 
and the maximum use of the resources 
of the state in a program of teacher 
education. .. . 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND 
EVALUATION: to any good 
school program is a sound curriculum, 
and basic to a sound and well balanced 
curriculum is a continuous evaluation 
which determines the effectiveness and 
promotes the further development of 
the school’s instructional program. . . . 
Of primary importance is the oppor- 
tunity for teachers and administra- 
tors to share in the experience of col- 
lecting data, preparing bibliographies, 
examining books and reporting suc- 
cessful practices—all of which are 
helpful in developing a curriculum. 
This type of activity, when centered 
in workshops and conferences, has 
been invaluable in discovering and 
strengthening local leadership and in 
creating within teachers a sense of 
responsibility for a good school pro- 
gram. While objective criteria 
and requirements must necessarily be 
applied in making any school inven- 
tory, the general improvement of in- 
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struction can best be attained when 
teachers analyze school programs on 
the basis of self appraisal... . 


EXTENDED EMPLOYMENT FOR IN- 
STRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL: Several 
states passed legislation to extend the 
term of employment of instructional 
personnel beyond the number of 
school days when the children are in 
attendance. This additional time is 
provided to allow teachers opportunity 
for planning and study and to become 
better acquainted with the commu- 
nity. The committee is in harmony 
with this practice and recommends its 
adoption by other states. .. . 


FAVOR APPRENTICESHIP 


A number of states have explored 
the values in apprentice experiences 
for student teachers. The committee 
recommends that the state depart- 
ment of education, working within 
the cooperative structure described 
earlier, should extend these practices. 


Plan for Schoolhouse Expansion 


National Council on Schoolhouse Construction Foresees Greater 
Use of School Plant. Defines Building Survey as Function of 
Administrator. Hears Report on Germany’s Educational Needs. 


E ike School Plant of the Future 
was visualized by the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
at its twenty-fourth annual meeting, 
October 10-13, at Columbus, Ohio. 
Speakers considered the future of edu- 
cation in America and the more dis- 
couraging picture of educational needs 
in war-devastated Europe. 

In this nation, the public school 
program will be characterized by ex- 
tension and expansion, predicted Wal- 
ter C. Cocking, chairman of the board 
of editors for The School Executwe, 
in addressing the first general pro- 
gram. The range of public school 
services will be extended through 
more nursery schools and in the de- 
velopment of grades 13 and 14. Adult 
education will receive more attention 
and more financial support. 

The speaker anticipated marked ex- 
pansion of outdoor education and in- 
creased emphasis upon a sound pro- 
gram of health education. These 
trends imply the need not only for 
more school buildings, but also for 
more continuous use of the entire 
school plant. As the public school in- 
creases its services, there will need to 
be greater integration ot the various 
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community activities being carried on. 

Reporting on a six weeks’ survey 
of school building needs in Germany, 
Ray L. Hamon, chief of school hous- 
ing for the U. S. Office of Education, 
saw great opportunity but little hope 
for an intelligent school plant recon- 
struction program in Germany. The 
situation becomes worse as winter ap- 
proaches, since buildings cannot be 
heated properly because of fuel short- 
age. It is impossible to heat some 
school buildings because they have not 
been repaired. There are virtually no 
schoolhousing facilities in many of the 
bombed areas. In some cases, existing 
school buildings have been taken over 
for other purposes, leaving no place 
for children to attend school. 

The lack of materials and equip- 
ment for school use is equally critical, 
said Mr. Hamon. The situation pre- 
sents an opportunity for integrated 
school and city planning, but Mr. 
Hamon did not see much evidence that 
this was taking place. He recom- 
mended that school plant specialists 
and others make an extensive study of 
the situation so that reconstruction of 
school buildings in Germany can be 
planned efficiently. 





One of the resolutions adopted by 
the council hinted that school plant 
survey work was not the function of 
the architect. Stated positively, - the 
resolution asserts that it is the func- 
tion of school administration to make 
plans and conduct studies and surveys 
before school buildings are erected. 


FOR BRIGHTNESS BALANCE 


The council reaffirmed its position 
that the problem of providing a good 
visual environment cannot be solved 
simply by increasing intensity of ar- 
tificial lighting; rather, brightness bal- 
ance is the fundamental answer. Other 
topics discussed by the council in- 
cluded radiant heating, visual comfort 
and efficiency, improvement of school 
plant reports and procedures for con- 
sultant service. Twenty-seven new 
candidates were accepted as qualified 
members. 

The standards committee was au- 
thorized to continue its revision of the 
council's publication, “A Guide for 
Planning School Plants.” Proposed 
changes will be considered at the an- 
nual meeting next year. That meeting 
will take place in October in San Fran- 
cisco and the presiding officer will be 
a Californian, Charles W. Bursch. 

The new presi- 
dent has been 
chief of the division 
of schoolhouse 
planning of the 
California State De- 
partment of Educa- 
tion since 1934 and 
was assistant chief Chas. W. Bursch 
for four years previous. Earlier he was 
a teacher and school administrator in 
Kansas and California schools. He is a 
member of the 1949 yearbook com- 
mission of the A.A.S.A. 





NEW OFFICERS 


As president of the National Coun- 
cil, Mr. Bursch succeeds Wilfred F. 
Clapp, chief of the division of school 
plant, Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction. Other officers elected are: 
vice president, James L. Graham, act- 
ing director, division of administration 
and finance, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee, Fla.; secretary- 
treasurer, W. D. McClurkin, professor 
of school administration, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn.; execu- 
tive committee member, Guy E. Wiley, 
assistant chief, bureau of buildings and 
grounds, Board of School Directors, 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Information pro- 


vided: by W. F. CLAPP. 
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Grant Assures Continuous Program 


National Council of Chicf State School Officers Accepts Gift 
Of $40,000 by General Education Board. Will Continue Campaign 
To Make U.S. Office of Education Politically Independent. 


EETING at Ann Arbor, Nov. 3 

to 5, concurrently with the con- 
ference on rural education was the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 

The state superintendents will con- 
tinue their campaign for a politically 
independent U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. A motion introduced by Wayne 
O. Reed, state superintendent of public 
instruction in Nebraska, directed the 
appointment of a special committee 
to seek an audience with the commis- 
sion authorized by the eightieth Con- 
gress to study the organization of the 
federal government's executive branch. 

Said Supt. Reed, “The purpose of 
this special committee is to present 
the point of view of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
concerning the organization and proper 
place of the U. S. Office of Education 
in the federal structure. The National 
Council believes that the U. S. Office 
of Education should be established as 
an independent agency of the federal 
government, under a federal board of 
education composed of laymen who 
would serve long, overlapping terms. 
The board would be appointed by the 
President of the United States.” 

The council reaffirmed informally 
its approval of S$.B. 1239 which incor- 
porates these provisions. 


Protests Use of Federal 
Funds for Segregation 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—States and lo- 
cal communities should be denied fed- 
eral grants for education, public housing 
and similar projects if they use such 
money to support or perpetuate a pat- 
tern of segregation. This was one of 
the forceful recommendations of the 
report released October 29 by the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Civil Rights. 

The committee cited the District of 
Columbia as illustrative of the inequality 
of opportunities in education, recreation, 
health and hospitalization and even 
penal care when segregation is practiced. 
Stating that conditions in the district 
“eloquently document the extent to 
which even reasonable equality is im- 
possible in a segregated school system,” 
it asked Congress to withhold funds 
unless segregation is abolished. 
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The chief state school officers voted 
to accept a grant of $40,000 from the 
General Education Board with which 
to establish a continuous program. The 
executive committee was authorized 
to complete the arrangements, which 
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will include the hiring of an executive 
secretary and the establishment of a 
national headquarters. Details will be 
announced at the annual meeting in 
Los Angeles, Dec. 12 and 13. The 
group voted to meet jointly with state 
directors of vocational education on 
Dec. 13. 

The council decided to follow up 
the Ann Arbor rural education confer- 
ence with regional and state meetings 
on a similar pattern. Further plans 
will be considered at Los Angeles. 


pf 
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And why not? This executive committee of the National 


Council of Chief State School Officers has just been entrusted with a 
grant of $40,000 from the General Education Board to finance a profes- 
sional secretariat. Standing, left to right: John H. Bosshart, commis- 
sioner of education, New Jersey, vice president; Edgar Fuller, commis- 
sioner of education, New Hampshire; Eugene B. Elliott, state supt., Mich- 
igan; Clyde A. Erwin, state supt., North Carolina, and J. F. Hines, state 


supt., South Dakota. Seated: 


alph B. Jones, commissioner of education, 


Arkansas, secretary, and Rex Putnam, state supt., Oregon, president. 


As a national program, the committee 
recommended that federal and state laws 
be modified or enacted to guarantee the 
four essential rights of safety and se- 
curity of the person, of citizenship and 
its privileges, of freedom of conscience 
and expression and of equality of op- 
portunity. 


Concerning the right to equality of 


opportunity, the following actions are 
proposed: the elimination of segregation 
based on race, creed or national origin 
from American life; granting federal 
funds only if there is neither segregation 
nor discrimination in the use of the 
funds; enactment of federal and state 
fair employment laws prohibiting dis- 
crimination in employment; legislation 
banning discrimination in schools, pre- 
venting restrictive covenants among 
property owners, outlawing segregation 
in public or private health facilities and 
guaranteeing equal access to places of 


public accommodation, such as hotels 
and theaters; passage of legislation, both 
federal and state, declaring that discrim- 
ination or segregation in the rendering 
of all public service is contrary to public 
policy; prohibition by law of segrega- 
tion or discrimination in all interstate 
transportation, and federal legislation to 
end segregation in the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Panama Canal Zone. 


Other major recommendations in- 
clude: a federal anti-lynching law; 
barring of all racial discrimination and 
segregation in the armed services, and 
action by the Congress or the state to 
end the poll tax. 

To provide for a continuing action 
program, the committee urged that 
there be a permanent White House com- 
mission, a standing committee on civil 
rights in Congress and a stronger civil 
rights section in the United States De- 
partment of Justice. 
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MOTION PICTURES IN ADULT EDUCATION 


~~ long ago the motion picture 
was regarded as just another 
gadget to be added to the long list of 
fads and frills.” Today the film is 
recognized as a potent instrument in 
molding public opinion. 

Without question, the attitude-build- 
ing film, which makes its appeal 
through the emotions, is the most ef- 
fective medium of mass communication 
to appear since the advent of the print- 
ed page. We in America have been slow 
to recognize this fact but in Germany, 
Hitler effectively utilized the motion 
picture for purposes of education and 
indoctrination long before the war be- 
gan. The Nazis’ insidious film prop- 
aganda accomplished in a short time 
that which will take our occupation 
forces and leaders of formerly occupied 
countries years to overcome, even 
though the same medium is used. 

Today the world is torn by strife; 
ideology is pitted against ideology; 
economic chaos is everywhere, and 
atomic warfare is talked about. Edu- 
cation of youth must continue but to- 
day’s crisis cannot await the develop- 
ment of an educated citizenry from 
this source. Our present hope lies in 
the adult of today rather than the next 
generation. 


FILMS VITAL IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Since we as educators are already con- 
sidered community leaders, we should 
give leadership to a communitywide 
program of adult education. We must 
open the doors of our schools and 
community organizations to adults. 
We must encourage the study of vital 
problems related to the community, the 
state, the nation and the world. Above 
all we must turn to the educational 
and documentary film as a vital in- 
strument in our adult education pro- 
grams. 

To the experienced, the use of films 
is not a problem but to the novice it 
appears complex. Where do I start, 
where do I get films, how do I gear 
them into adult programs are the first 
questions asked. Reading, observation 
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L. HARRY STRAUSS 


Executive Secretary, Commission on 
Motion Pictures in Adult Education 


and utilization in group situations will 
suggest the answers. 

Through participating in several re- 
cent conferences concerned with the 
use of films in adult education, I 
learned that delegates were interested 
in hearing about the activities of var- 
ious organizations. With this interest 
as a cue, I believe it will be of interest 
to the beginner to review some of 
these programs. Additional ideas may 
be obtained by communicating with 
the organizations described. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION. (50 East Huron, Chi- 
cago 10.) Although the film is just 
in the process of being recognized as 
a library item, certain other audio- 
visual materials have been utilized and 
distributed by public libraries for some 
time, such as pictures, maps, slides, 
music and language recordings. Radio 
as a public relations and interpretation 
vehicle is the concern of every public 
library. 

Out of these concerns developed the 
audio-visual committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association which has 
stimulated library study and experi- 
mentation with films and recordings. 
It has endeavored to aid libraries build 
up and distribute those materials and 
has introduced libraries as potential 
local distribution centers and as util- 
ization advisers to producers, distrib- 
utors and promoters of audio-visual 
materials. 

The A.L.A. received recently a grant 
from the Carnegie Foundation for en- 
couraging the development of film col- 
lections in public libraries, and a 
library film adviser has been selected 
to administer this program. 


THE COMMISSION ON MOTION 
PICTURES IN ADULT EDUCA- 
TION. (19 South La Salle, Chicago 
3.) The Commission on Motion Pic- 
tures in Adult Education was organized 


for facilitating the distribution and 
utilization of films potentially useful in 
the education of adult groups. It 1s 
sponsored by the American Association 
for Adult Education and its activities 
are financed by Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, a nonprofit educational organ- 
ization. 

The current emphasis of the com- 
mission is on the evaluation of com- 
mercial films in the form of short 
subjects and of excerpted longer the- 
atrical films. During the last eight 
years some 600 films of this type have 
been distributed to schools through 
Teaching Film Custodians. As of Dec. 
31, 1946, more than 10,300 reels were 
active in 423 educational film libraries. 

Because these selected films have 
wider possible use than for schools 
alone, the theatrical producing com- 
panies have been under pressure to 
liberalize the restrictions upon their 
distribution. Today these films, with 
some exceptions, are available for in- 
formal education programs. 


T. F. C. SUBJECTS FOR LIBRARIES 


Teaching Film Custodians’ subjects 
are now available to public libraries 
for distribution on a leasing arrange- 
ment, but with three restrictions. First. 
the films are not available for family 
use but must be used in programs hav- 
ing an educational intent and without 
admission charge. Second, certain sub- 
jects are available to churches for spe- 
cific types of religious education 
programs. Third, the Commission on 
Motion Pictures in Adult Education is 
now evaluating T.F.C. subjects in terms 
of usefulness to adult educational pro- 
grams. 

Evaluation projects have been com- 
pleted by the Chicago Film Workshop, 
George Williams College (Chicago), 
the Institute of Adult Education and 
the extension divisions of the Univer- 
sities of California and Wisconsin. 
The University of North Carolina is 
sponsoring a similar project. 

The long term objectives of the 
commission include widening the area 
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of search for adult education films. 
Adult education program areas will be 
studied in relation to film needs and 
where film coverage is found to be 
inadequate, production will be recom- 
mended through appropriate channels. 


COMMITTEE FOR A NATIONAL 
FILM COOPERATIVE. (Washington, 
D. C.) A film production and dis- 
tribution service has been formed by 
several American trade unions under 
the name, Committee for a National 
Film Cooperative. Its primary objec- 
tive emphasizes the coordination of 
film activities on behalf of the labor 
movement in the United States. Tenta- 
tive plans envisage limited production 
and wide film distribution through 
regional offices located in New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles. Local dis- 
tribution will be handled through state 
and local chapters of labor and other 
participating organizations. 

A program guidance service is 
planned and films will be made avail- 
able to religious, community and edu- 
cational groups as well as labor or- 
ganizations. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. (1600 Broadway, 
New York 19.) E.F.L.A. has been 
concerned primarily with the interests 
of visual educators but its current pro- 
gram reflects a serious concern for 
film programs in informal community 
organizations. This is in no small 
measure due to the active participation 
of public librarians. Its publications 
reflect this newer emphasis. Among 
these are: “Making Films Work in 
Your Community,” the “E.F.L.A. Film 
Evaluations” and a new pamphlet en- 
titled “Films for International Under- 
standing.” 


FILM COUNCIL OF AMERICA. (6 
West Ontario, Chicago 10.) The Film 
Council of America developed out of a 
wartime organization known as the 
“National 16 mm. Advisory Commit- 
tee” which was organized for taking 
over the audio-visual: production and 
distribution problems of the govern- 
mental agencies. It functioned so well 
that some of those involved decided 
to promote similar developments in 
other cities. 

So, on Jan. 17, 1946, the group re- 
constituted itself as the “Film Council 
of America.” Its constituent members 
are seven major organizations inter- 
ested in promoting the 16 mm. film: 
The American Library Association, the 
Educational Film Library Association, 
the National University Extension As- 
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sociation, the National Education As- 
sociation, the National Association of 
Visual Education Dealers, Allied Non- 
theatrical Film Association and the 
Visual Equipment Manufacturers 
Council. 

This organization is primarily con- 
cerned with the development of local 
film councils for promoting a wider 
use of films and for developing a chan- 
nel whereby public opinion can be 
mobilized around national and inter- 
national concerns. To date, 30 film 
councils have been organized, an exec- 
utive director has been appointed and 
an expansion program is in progress. 


THE INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDU- 
CATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. (525 
West One Hundred Twentieth, New 
York 27.) The film evaluation project 
of the Institute of Adult Education is 
one of the most significant develop- 
ments in adult education today. A 
well qualified staff has for some time 
been evaluating films which have po- 
tential application to adult education. 
A film is considered suitable for dis- 
cussion if it presents or suggests a 
human problem related to some im- 
portant discussion topic, holds interest 
and is easy to understand and is short 
enough to allow time for discussion. 
The first fruits of this project are 
in the spring 1947 issue of the Film 
Forum Review, published by the in- 
stitute in cooperation with the National 
Committee on Film Forums. Annota- 
tions for some 47 discussion films 
bearing on international relations are 
listed. Additional lists dealing with 
other topics will be forthcoming. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF RE- 
VIEW. (70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11.) The National Board of Review 
is concerned with raising standards in 
the theatrical film field. It attempts to 
stimulate the production of good films 
by recommendation rather than by con- 


demnation of the bad. Its major pur- 


pose is to develop discriminating au- 
diences. 

Recently reorganized, it now func- 
tions through an advisory board which 
is representative of 22 major national 
groups. It is hoped that each member 
organization will develop a program 
which will lead to the production of 
better theatrical films. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
FILM FORUMS. .(525 West One 
Hundred Twentieth, New York 27.) 
This organization was _ initiated 
in 1941 as the Joint Committee on 


Film Forums under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. Between 1941 
and 1944, its main concern was the 
Library Film Forum project of the 
American Library Association. Some 
40 libraries cooperated, and the final 
report indicates considerable success in 
stimulating public libraries to use films 
in their adult programs. 

In 1945 the committee was reor- 
ganized as the National Committee on 
Film Forums. Its member organiza- 


- tions include the American Library 


Association, the American Association 
for Adult Education, the Educational 
Film Library Association and the Na- 
tional Council of the Y.M.C.A.’s. Its 
present program is concerned with the 
evaluation of films for adult discussion 
and it jointly sponsors the publication, 
Film Forum Review. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SO- 
CIAL RELATIONS, INC. (1029 Sev- 
enteenth, N. W., Washington 6, D.C.) 
The National Institute of Social Rela- 
tions was organized in 1946 by a group 
of former officers in the War Depart- 
ment’s orientation program. Its purpose 
is the promotion of better under- 
standing of human behavior and inter- 
group relationships. The institute con- 
centrates on training discussion leaders 
and prepares informational materials 
dealing with significant aspects of hu- 
man relations which can be used in 
discussion groups. 

Experimental studies are now being 
conducted in Pittsfield, Mass.; Muncie, 
Ind.; Canton, Ohio; Allentown, Pa.; 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Birmingham, Ala. 
In each of these projects a community 
discussion council, representative of 
major group interests, has been organ- 
ized to promote discussion programs in 
already existing groups. The institute 
assigns a field representative who 
serves as a full time executive director 
for the council. 

His responsibilities, in addition to 
promoting discussion groups, include 
assistance in program planning and 
conducting training classes in the prin- 
ciples and methods of group leader- 
ship. 

Both motion pictures and other 
audio-visual aids are widely utilized. 
To date several film forum discussion 
guides have been published for use 
in these programs. 


UNITED NATIONS. (Empire State 
Building, New York.) A _ provisional 
Film and Visual Education Board has 
been set up by the UN, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, UNESCO, 
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the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion and other specialized agencies to 
coordinate visual mediums and to set 
up a permanent UN film board. 
UNESCO has recognized the réle of 
films and other visual mediums in de- 
veloping better international under- 
standing. It has established a five-fold 
program designed to mobilize the film 
for peaceful ends. This program in- 
volves: (1) a study of the world film 





needs, with emphasis on getting equip- 
ment into war-devastated countries; 
(2) a study of educational film pro- 
duction of the member nations of the 
UN; (3) a review of film distribution 
methods with a view to breaking down 
tariff barriers so that educational films 
will move freely from one country to 
another; (4) a study of exchange 
scholarships among nations, and (5) 
establishment of a fellowship program 


FILMS A CIVILIZING FORCE 


ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


Chancellor, University of Chicago 


ERTAIN obstacles to the wide- 

spread use of films have been 
removed. It is now generally under- 
stood that film makers do not suppose 
that the film can ever replace the 
teacher. It can never replace the book. 
It is a valuable tool to the teacher—it 
saves time and it cam communicate 
certain kinds of facts and ideas better 
than any other medium. 

It is supplementary to the book. 
Great literature, for example, must be 
read and there is no substitute for read- 
ing it. But even here the film can be 
drawn into the service of the reader, 
as some of the films based on great 
literature have shown... . 

The production and distribution of 
films for the education of adults is the 
great new field that is now opening 
up. It will be more important every 
year because adults are obtaining more 
and more leisure every year. There are 
limits to the possibilities of entertain- 
ment and adults are turning to educa- 
tion. 

It is impossible to be alive today 
without being concerned about the 
state of the world. All we have to do 
is to remember that there is no secret 
of the atomic bomb and there is no 
defense against it. We know that some 
other country will have the atomic 
bomb within five years. We know that 
when that happens we are all set for 
the final catastrophe. The simultaneous 
explosion of two of the atomic bombs 
which can now be manufactured 
could make the United States unin- 
habitable. 

The great task now before us can be 
stated as the task of civilizing the en- 
tire world in not less than five years. 
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I believe that a larger proportion of 
our people than ever are earnestly try- 
ing to find the answers to the great 
economic, social, political and personal 
questions. Most of them got very little 
out of school or college. 

Even if they went, as is unlikely, to 
a school or college that offered them a 
good education, the problems which 
concern them now did not seem very 
interesting or urgent then. Anybody 
who said ten years ago that civilization 
was in Crisis was greeted with an in- 
dulgent smile. Now the remark is a 
commonplace. 

There are thousands of groups in 
this country which are or ought to be 
adult educational groups. If they are 
not avowedly educational, they cannot 
escape discussing once in a while the 
pressing problems of our day and, as 
these problems become more and more 
pressing, this tendency must increase. 
Adult education groups are made up 
of busy people. The film is the most 
economical as well as the most dra- 
matic method of communicating the 
leading facts and ideas in many fields. 
Adult education is the great opportu- 
nity of the educational motion picture 
in the future. 

The medium with which we are con- 
cerned today can do more than any 
other to establish peace. It can be made 
to speak any language. It can carry its 
message to anybody anywhere who 
can see and hear. It has a force, impact 
and power which no other medium 
can command. It is not too much to 
say that the widespread distribution of 
educational films might do more than 
any other single thing to unite the 
world and save us from destruction. 





which will enable the exchange of 
technical personnel. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. (Washington, D. C.) The 
patriarch of the adult film field is the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. It 
has been producing and distributing 
films since 1908 and to date has issued 
close to 1000 titles. Its extension serv- 
ice agents in every rural county carry 
on educational work with three out 
of four families. During the last year 
county agents used motion pictures in 
32,400 meetings to reach an estimated 
total of 4,600,000 persons. This figure 
is in addition to the large attendance 
at showings made by state agricultural 
colleges and other organizations. The 
total estimate of persons reached by 
department films is placed at 24,000,- 
000 annually. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION PRO- 
GRAMS. The extension divisions of 
state universities have conducted pro- 
grams of adult education for many 
years but it is only recently that any 
concerted progress in the utilization 
of films has become evident. Indica- 
tive of current programs is the one 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

The Department of Debating and 
Public Discussion has been supplying 
adults for forty years with package 
library service and during the last 
twenty-five years the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction has been supplying the 
schools with visual materials. Now 
these two subdivisions of the exten- 
sion service are working together to 
bring films to adult groups. 

Annotated film title bibliographies 
have been prepared to aid selection by 
the program officers of women’s clubs, 
labor groups, service clubs, rural and 
related groups. An adult program spe- 
cialist has been added to the staff. It 
is his job to conduct demonstration 
forums and help plan programs. 

In addition, two other units of the 
extension department work with labor 
and business groups. In these programs 
films are promoted along with other 
mediums of communication. 

At the University of California, pilot 
demonstration film forums have been 
set up in the Berkeley and Los Angeles 
areas. On the basis of the experiences 
gained, plans are under way to blanket 
the state with film forum demonstra- 
tions. The university is supplying the 
discussion leaders; the state department 
of education is initiating the planning 
and organization. 
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Day after day, more and more educational films 
are being added to the nation’s 16mm film 
films covering everything from 
. for all classes 


libraries ... 
laboratory sciences to fine arts . . 
from the grades through college. 

And to help you take full advantage of this 
wealth of modern teaching material, Bell & 
Howell offers you the professional-quality Filmo- 
sound projector. 

With a Filmosound, you are always assured 
screen pictures that are jump-free, bright, and 
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Thousands of 


Teachers’ Assistants” are 





speeding instruction, 


sharp. Sound, cleared of “flutter’”’ and hum, is 
truly natural, even in large halls. 


Teachers who have used motion pictures most 
successfully know the new, cooler operating 
Filmosound as the easy-to-thread, film-protect- 
ing school projector for both sound and silent 
16mm films. Plan now to let Filmosound work 
for you. For complete information, write to 
Bell & Howell Company, 7155 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D. C., and London. 


Bell « Howell 
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Boys Like to Cook, Too 


MILDRED ENGLANDER 


Home Economics Teacher, James Fenimore Cooper 


Junior High School, New York City 


RIGINALLY it was an experi- 

ment to determine whether boys 
taking a homemaking course in a jun- 
ior high school could be matriculated 
in a food trades vocational high school. 
Thus the food shop was opened in the 
James Fenimore Cooper Junior High 
School. Today, four years later, we 
have a long waiting list of new boys 
and those who, having once taken the 
course, would rather stay here than 
enroll in the other shops, such as wood- 
working, electric wiring, sheet metal, 
tailoring, clay modeling and so on. 


IDEA BEHIND THE EXPERIMENT 

It all started in April 1943 when 
the junior high school opened its doors 
for the first time. I was asked to create 
a department in homemaking for boys, 
in an all-boys’ school. This seemed an 
Opportunity to prove certain things, 
among them that boys like to cook; 
that a delinquent boy or a truant boy 
might find in cooking a reason for 
coming to school; that a boy with re- 
tarded mental ability could hold his 
own in this subject, and that all boys 
ought to know more about household 
arts than they do. 

Our curriculum as a whole is aimed 
at giving our boys a feeling of confi- 
dence in meeting situations in the 
world outside of Harlem. As a less 
privileged racial group, they deliber- 
ately avoid social contacts which ex- 
pose them to criticism. Sometimes 
their hypersensitiveness takes on the 
appearance of surliness and antisocial 
behavior and this emphasizes the need 
for intensive guidance in this particu- 
lar phase of their lives. 

The food shop stresses both subject 
matter and social living. It gives the 
boys an opportunity to work together 
on a functional project, to prepare food 
that is sold and eaten, to participate 
in social experiences that involve pupil 


and pupil, and pupil and teacher. 
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The food shop course has a long 
waiting list of interested boys. 


The food shop combines senior 
high school food trades work with the 
junior high school curriculum of home- 
making. As part of the program, these 
boys, without any previous knowledge 
of cooking, in three weeks’ time begin 
the operation of a commercial restau- 
rant. Programs are the same as those 
in any other metropolitan junior high 
school, with one exception—the boys 
attend classes for four consecutive per- 
iods in a single morning (once a 
week) instead of the usual double shop 
period (two periods twice a week). 


LABORATORY AND RESTAURANT 


Our department, with a faculty of 
three, consists of a foods laboratory 
and a teachers’ restaurant. Two thirds 
of the class works in the former and 
the rest in the latter. The groups rotate 
every six weeks, thus following the 
homemaking curriculum of laboratory 
and apartment. In this laboratory all 
food for the restaurant is prepared in 
accord with daily menu changes. 
Lunches consist of a soup, a hot plate, 
a salad, hot breads, sandwiches, cake 
or pie, dessert and beverages. 

The foods laboratory is modern and 
well equipped, maintaining six unit 
kitchéns which have both electric and 


gas stoves. There is also a laundry for 
personal and class work laundering. 
Working in each unit kitchen is a 
group of four boys consisting of a 
head chef, an assistant chef, a supply 
clerk and a helper. Each kitchen is 
assigned to prepare one or more items 
on the menu for the day so that at 
the end of a six weeks’ period, by rota- 
tion, the boys will have had experience 
with the various technics and methods 
required for the preparation of an 
entire menu. A class job sheet desig- 
nating the product to be made, the 
date and the result is posted and main- 
tained by the secretary. The work in 
the foods laboratory is as follows: 
1. Discussion of the menu: 
Nutrition in relation to the menu 
Methods of work 
Signing of the job sheet 
Preparation of the meal: 
Division and assignment of work 
by the head chef for cooking and 
clean-up 
Judging of the product: 
Delivery of the products to the 
restaurant for consumption 
While this has been taking place in 
the kitchen, the boys in the restaurant 
have been at work on the following 
units, depending upon the grade pres- 
ent: 
7A and 7B—Nutrition clinic 
8A, Fall Term—Personal grooming; 
Spring Term—study of vitamins and 
minerals; planting a vegetable garden 
8B—Entertainment in the home 
9A and 9B—Hospital aid 


bo 


eo 


NUTRITION STUDIED 


In the nutrition clinic a food analysis 
and checkup are made of the funda- 
mentals of nutrition. The group also 
maintains a living newspaper dealing 
with the basic seven food requirements. 

In the personal grooming unit a crit- 
ical analysis of each boy is charted, 
starting with pictures taken by the 
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Sexton Sauces offer just the perfect blend 

of select spices, pure malt vinegar and 
other ingredients to whet the appetite 
and accentuate the full flavor of your 
choicest viands. America’s finest eating 
places have found that these sauces 
win immediate favor with their most 


discriminating guests. 
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Merry Christmas, Miss Miller... 


And so, Miss Miller, we want you to know that our 


Dear Miss Miller: 

You work hard. 

It is no easy task to turn 27,000,000 boys and girls into 
healthy, intelligent citizens. Yet in your quiet, effective 
way that is what you and the million other teachers of 
America’s children are helping to do. And you are doing 
it in spite of generally inadequate pay scales, overcrowded 
classrooms, and widespread indifference to your problems. 

We cannot forget that our company has a very real 
stake in the results of your guidance and leadership. 
Quite suddenly these boys and girls of yours will become 
the workers, the farmers, the stockholders, and the cus- 
tomers upon whom we depend for existence. 

Helping you to plant the seeds of good citizenship 
seems to us to be sound business. That’s why, for example, 
we are cooperating to the fullest with those organizations 
seeking to improve your working and living conditions... . 
why we are working with educators in a joint Nutrition 
Education program. 


‘‘Merry Christmas” to you this season carries with it 
sincere thanks and appreciation for the vitally important 
job you are doing. 
Yours sincerely, 
The Men and Women 
of General Mills 


P. S. For details about the Program of 


EACHERS 
at mM 
Assistance in Nutrition and Health Edu- o” ° 


‘0 
cation, write to the Educational Section, 
General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


at 
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boys themselves before and after the 
course. The care of the body, hair, skin, 
nails, clothing, and personal habits and 
development of job personality are 
discussed. 

During the vitamin and mineral 
study term, a vegetable garden is 
maintained on the school property. 
Each boy has his own small patch of 
ground where he plants and cultivates 
the particular vegetable which he has 
chosen to study and report on. 

In the course on entertainment in 
the home the boys learn to use the 
home as a social center. This, it is 
hoped, will help combat the influence 
of the gang club. They discuss games 
and entertainment for parties. At the 
end of each term a party is given to 
which girls from a neighboring school 
are invited. 


LEARN HOSPITAL TECHNICS 


In the unit on hospital aid the sub- 
jects taught are: the sick room, prep- 
aration of food for the invalid, enter- 
taining the sick, care of minor cuts, 
bandaging, bed making and the man- 
agement of a hospital kitchen. As part 
of the course, the boys visit the diet 
kitchen in the Hospital for Joint Dis- 
eases. 

By 11:30 each morning the restau- 
rant is set up. The procedure here is 
the same for all grades: tables, steam 
tables, menu cards, sales checks, discus- 
sion of the menu. The problem of 
serving during the lunch period is 
solved by 22 pupils who have volun- 
tarily rearranged their own lunch pe- 
riods on the day that they have food 
shop. These boys are assigned to sta- 
tions as follows: 12 waiters, two bus 
boys, a food checker, a cashier who 
maintains all the books and six steam 
table attendants. 

While the boys are serving the food 
they are guided in the correct proce- 
dure. After lunch has been served and 
the teachers have left the restaurant, 
the boys are told what they did right 
and what wrong. They review the en- 
tire lunch hour as a class lesson. They 
then clean the restaurant and carry the 
dishes to the kitchen. 

Another class of boys is assigned for 
two periods in the afternoon to wash 
the dishes and clean the kitchen lab- 
oratory. ° 

It is worth noting that the entire 
project is self sustaining, the income 
from the lunches being sufficient to 
defray all expenses. 

Besides the mastery of the subject 
matter described and the functional 
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project of running the teachers’ lunch- 
eon restaurant, the food shop is an 
integral part of the life of the school 
in many other ways. 

It assists other departments with 
their programs, as where (1) a teacher 
of a 7A class studying China asked 
that her class study Chinese foods and 
Chinese cooking and a program for this 
was arranged and (2) during a Pan 
American exhibit, the boys demon- 
strated different native dishes, cooking 
them and serving them to the guests. 

It correlates with the health depart- 
ment in that when this department 
needs food exhibits, charts, displays 
and so on, it can always count on the 
food shop for help. It assists the guid- 
ance department as when the guidance 
counselor arranges conferences on three 
successive Thursdays in March and 
October for parents of the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grade children. These 
meetings, held in the school library, 
begin at 1 o'clock and at 3 p.m. the 
parents are invited to the teachers’ 
restaurant where they are served coffee 
and cakes made by their sons. 

The food shop provides opportu- 
nities for trips outside of the school: 
(1) as part of the course in hospital 
aid in the ninth year when the boys 
visit the kitchen of the Hospital for 
Joint Diseases and work with the 
dietitian and (2) as a special treat 
when they are taken to one of the 
large motion picture houses downtown 
at Christmas time. 


WHEN VISITORS COME 


The boys in the food shop also assist 
when visitors come to the school. (1) 
Recently a group of principals visiting 
a neighboring school for observation 
came to our school for a special lunch- 
eon. (2) At least once a term heads 
of several community groups join with 
the assistant superintendent and sev- 
eral principals in the district in a 
luncheon conference. (3) When visi- 
tors come from other states and coun- 
tries, an attempt is made to serve them 
with some of their native dishes. 

Another way in which the food shop 
correlates with school activities was 
demonstrated by a workshop meeting 
held recently in the shop to teach 
parents about the “basic seven foods” 
and show them how to prepare a 
nourishing lunch. 

And, finally, the reason for the great 
success of the senior prom is the re- 
freshment table which is arranged by 
the boys of the homemaking depart- 
ment who buy the food, prepare it and 


then serve the various refreshments. 
Thus it can be seen how work in 
the food shop which began as an ex- 
periment is now eagerly desired by 
boys who are not candidates for food 
trades. It has taken its place with the 
other shops as an exploratory experi- 
ence and as an experience in social 
living. 


CHARACTER TRAITS DEVELOPED 


Many worthwhile character traits are 
developed in this work but it is pos- 
sible here to mention only a few: 
Children like to learn in a homelike 
environment. They learn how to work 
with others in real life situations. They 
find an opportunity to make decisions 
and to accept responsibility. They ac- 
quire a knowledge of food, budgeting 
and managing a home. 

The family relationship is strength- 
ened when the boy learns how much 
work is involved in running a home, 
preparing meals, cleaning up. He may 
learn to understand his mother’s work 
and her need for leisure time. 

Our experiment has become an ac- 
knowledged success. This is proved by 
the fact that our boys are participat- 
ing in the outside world of business. 





For Meatless Tuesdays 


No school will fail to conform to 
the government's grain saving program, 
but meatless Tuesdays do place an 
extra burden on the overworked head 
of the food service department. 
The following suggestions are made 
for Tuesday school luncheon menus: 
Spaghetti supreme with mushroom 
sauce, fresh spinach 
Open-faced vegetable sandwich with 
melted cheese 

Chicken chop suey with broiled rice, 
creole coleslaw on crisp lettuce leaf 

Cheese fondue with escalloped green 
cabbage 

Baked chicken loaf, stewed tomatoes, 
mashed potatoes 

Boiled beef tongue, horseradish sauce, 
red cabbage in sour sauce, buttered 
peas, mashed potatoes 

Baked beans with Boston brown bread, 
creole coleslaw on crisp lettuce leaf 

Baked lemon sole, pimiento sauce, but- 
tered string beans, mashed potatoes. 

New broccoli with snappy cheese 
sauce, mashed sweet potatoes, hot 
deviled egg, stewed tomatoes 

Cheese omelet, buttered string beans, 
glazed sweet potato 
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MODERN WASHROOMS EASY TO MAINTAIN 











Raised shelf above wall-hung lavatory is useful for holding belongings. 
Urninal stalls have sloping front at floor level which aids cleaning. 


|, egreny enee production of plumb- 
ing fixtures has increased tre- 
mendously, the demand for them has 
increased even more. Water closets 
and piping are particularly scarce. 

The object of this article is to guide 
the thinking of administrators in plan- 
ning for modernization and to offer 
helpful suggestions on what can and 
should be done to keep existing equip- 
ment in satisfactory operating condi- 
tion. 

It is considered good practice to 
have all fixtures and partitions hung 
from the wall. This leaves the floor 
free for cleaning, and shortens the 
length of time required for this process 
since there are no obstructions to 
hinder the mop. If the interior of the 
room is finished in tile and equipped 
with the proper drains, the room may 
be cleaned in from five to ten minutes 
by hosing down the floor, walls and 
fixtures. Tile or terrazzo floors should 
be sealed and sloped to a central drain. 
This helps speed up the cleaning 
process. Lighting fixtures which are 
recessed in the ceiling require less 
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frequent cleaning than those which 
hang from the ceiling or extend from 
the walls. 

Lavatories should be of durable, easy- 
to-clean vitreous china or enameled 
cast iron. They should be wall-hung, 
if possible, and have a basin of ade- 
quate size with an anti-splash rim. 
The faucets should be of chromium 
plated brass for easy polishing and 
durability. 

The modern lavatory is easy to clean 
and keep clean. Faucets and drain con- 
trol have been vastly improved in re- 
spect to ease of replacement, dura- 
bility and ruggedness. The spout of the 
faucet is placed high enough above the 
overflow line of the fixture to preclude 
siphonage through the spout. Unless 
the water supply contains staining min- 
erals in solution, no cleaners need be 
used. 


SHELF A HANDY FEATURE 


A popular model lavatory for schools 
is the one with a raised shelf or ledge 
at the back which gives students a con- 
venient spot on which to lay books 








GORDON McCARTY 


Plumbing and Heating Industries Bureau 
Chicago 


and other belongings while washing. 

Water closets should be of the high- 
est quality to withstand the hard wear 
they receive. The siphon-jet closet has 
been found to be highly practical for 
schools, for it combines a strong flush- 
ing action with nearly silent operation 
and will stand up under much punish- 
ment. 

The purchase of a good grade seat 
is a wise investment.. One of black 
hard rubber or white composition ma- 
terial will stand up well and can easily 
be kept clean with soap and water. A 
disinfectant may be used, if necessary. 

Flush valves are accepted as an eco- 
nomical and efficient means of flushing 
sanitary fixtures. In schools they have 
the additional advantage of being able 
to stand up under hard use and abuse. 
In many cities, flush valves are stand- 
ard equipment and are used exclusive- 
ly for closet bowls, urinals and service 
sinks. 


TO PREVENT KICKING OF HANDLES 

Since children like to kick a flush 
valve handle instead of using hand 
power, many master plumbers advocate 
placing the handles high enough to 
prevent them from being kicked. Some 
city plumbing codes require the flush 
valve be placed no less than 10 inches 
above the rim of the bowl so as to 
avoid back siphonage. 

Approved vacuum breakers to pre- 
vent back siphonage are available for 
flush valve installations and are re- 
quired by most plumbing codes. Urinals 
can be flushed automatically so as to 
save tremendous quantities of water 
over the old-fashioned automatic tank 
method. With automatically controlled 
flush valves, each urinal is flushed once 
every five minutes through the school 
day only and for the rest of the day 
and night is flushed once each hour. 
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Auditorium of Crane High School, Chicago. Noncombustible hangings, product of. Thortel 
Fireproof Fabrics. Installation under supervision of Board of Education of the City of Chicago. 


Safety begins with careful planning and design. ..and 
every step that promotes safety in school design and 
equipment is an important step. 

Serious fires usually result from the rapid spread 
of flames through materials that can burn. 

Replace an inflammable material with one that 
can’t burn—and you eliminate a fire hazard. 

Decorative hangings woven of Fiberglas Y arns can’t 
burn. They’re guass. They’re originally and perma- 
nently noncombustible. Furthermore, in the midst of 
fire or searing hot blasts, these fabrics of Fiberglas 
will not contribute to the further depletion of oxy- 
gen, will not give off suffocating smoke and fumes. 

In hundreds of places of public assembly from 
coast to coast—in schools, auditoriums, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels and restaurants—archi- 
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? KIBERGLAS 


*FIBERGLAS is the trade mark (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
for a variety of products made of or with glass 
fibers by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 
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tects, decorators, officials and owners are designing 
for safety, including in their plans these practical, 
decorative, noncombustible fabrics of Fiberglas. 

Many attractive weaves and colorful patterns are 
available—and expert fabric service shops located in 
principal cities are ready to assist in planning school 
needs—ready to fashion and hang the draperies 
selected. For information about these noncom- 
bustible fabrics, write Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Dept. 995, Toledo 1, Ohio. Branches in 
principal cities. In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. 


*Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., as ‘‘Noncombustible Fabric’. 
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If the school day lasts from 8:30 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m., then a single flush valve, 
operated once each hour from 4:00 
p.m. until 8:30 a.m. would save 181 
flushes. At the rate of 2 gallons of 
water per flush, 100,000 gallons of 
water would be saved annually by a 
single urinal flush valve. If operation 
during the summer vacation is also 
included, the water saving would be 
even greater. 

Urinals may be of either the wall- 
hung or stall type. The back wall 
should slope away from the user, an 
important feature to remember in se- 
lecting fixtures for boys’ washrooms. 

From the standpoint of the students, 
showers are the most exciting feature 
of school plumbing. School managers 
should give careful attention to the 
number provided. Older ratios of 
showers to students are no longer ade- 
quate. Shower plumbing is particularly 
important. Unless the piping is ade- 
quate in size, there is danger that the 
balance between hot and cold water 
will be disturbed, that water will be 
wasted and that the person using the 
shower may be burned or scalded. 


TYPES OF SHOWERS 

Two types of shower equipment are: 
(1) the individual shower cabinet 
which provides the utmost in privacy 
and which should always be specified 
for instructors and (2) the so-called 
“multi-shower arrangement.” 

Prefabricated metal shower cabinets 
are shipped in sections to facilitate in- 
stallation in a4 small area and to save 
labor. Cabinets are made in standard- 
ized dimensions. The walls and floors 
are not integral with the building 
structure and, therefore, are not subject 
to any structural strain, nor do they 
require special preparation. 

The latest shower cabinets have an 
interlocking assembly at the corners 
and a connection of the sidewalls to 
the receptor which eliminates the use 
of bolts and screws. Since each wall 
panel is rigidly engaged at the receptor, 
corners and top frame, the completed 
assembly becomes virtually an integral 
unit with corresponding strength and 
sturdiness. Simplicity of design .and 
precision of manufacture assure quick, 
foolproof assembly at the point of in- 
stallation. 

A simple, easily cleaned, easily con- 
trolled shower room will have water- 
proof and nonabsorbent walls. Shower 
heads of the small, water-saving type 
will be installed at regular intervals 
along the wall. Each shower will have 
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Standardized 


shower cabinets 
stand free of building walls. 


its own hot and cold water fittings 
that can be regulated individually. 

In the home economics room, plumb- 
ing equipment receives much harder 
wear than similar equipment in the 
home. Consequently, it should be of 
the best quality. This is especially true 
of the sink. An acid resisting enam- 
eled cast-iron sink, equipped with 
chromium plated swinging spout and 
a disappearing spray hose, fitted over a 
cabinet of heavy gauge steel, is the 
ideal installation for the foods labora- 
tory. 

Particular care should be given to 
the selection of drinking fountains. 
Many fountains give the illusion of 
cleanliness when actually they are as 
insanitary as the old tin cup on the 
chain beside the bucket. Water should 
come out of the fountain in a slanting 
stream from a projector so designed 
that lips cannot touch it. In drinking, 
the lips must touch only the stream 
of water and waste water must be car- 
ried away without contaminating the 
incoming pure water. 


FOUNTAINS THAT WON'T SQUIRT 


Since children often playfully squirt 
water from a fountain, the projector 
must be of the nonsquirting type. 
When the thumb is placed over the 
stream opening in this type of pro- 
jector, the water is instantly directed 
into the bowl through a specially con- 
structed slot arrangement. This elim- 
inates water being wasted and the jan- 
itor does not have to spend his time 
mopping up the floor. 

There is great variety in the jets 
manufactured today. Some are in- 
tegral with the fountain itself; in others 
the guard is the integral part. Some 
jets emit the water in a single steady 
angle mound; others have three small 





jets of water directed in a single angle 
stream. 

A periodic inspection of all fittings 
on the plumbing fixtures should be a 
part of the up-keep program. If any 
additions are to be made or if modern- 
ization is contemplated, the services of 
a master plumber should be obtained. 

Faucets are one item which receive 
excessive hard wear and abuse in 
schools. They should be checked regu- 
larly for signs of dripping. If a faucet 
drips 60 drops per minute, this adds 
up to 2299 gallons of water a year. 
And if it’s a hot water faucet, it means 
that much fuel is being wasted. If the 
water has a mineral content, a dripping 
faucet will leave a brown stain on the 
fixture which is difficult to remove. 


WHEN FAUCETS LEAK 


A faucet leak is due, usually, to a 
worn washer in the main passage. 
Washers should be replaced in all 
faucets that show signs of leaking. If, 
after such replacement, the faucet con- 
tinues to leak, it is possible that the 
leak may be caused by a damaged seat 
which will have to be renewed or recut. 
The better type faucets today come 
with renewable seats which can be re- 
placed when necessary. 


A new kind of faucet, costing slight- 
ly more than the conventional one, has 
a separate barrel which slips into the 
faucet body. The threads engaging the 
stem and the seat are cast in the barrel 
and the wear occurs on these parts. 
When worn, all that is necessary is to 
replace the old barrel with a new one. 

To retard the formation of scale 
and control corrosion and “red water” 
trouble in piping, a chemical feed 
made from good grade phosphate, 
which is harmless and tasteless in 
water, may be injected into the pipes. 
A standard feeding device for this job 
has recently been put on the market. 

As for drains in the home economics 
department, these should give satis- 
factory service for years if boiling 
water is flushed through them occa- 
sionally to absorb the collected grease. 
Commercial solvents may be used to 
clear out a drain but are dangerous in 
the hands of the novice. They should 
be used under the direction of a master 
plumber. 

Any school which has its plumbing 
correctly installed by a competent 
master plumber and properly main- 
tained will experience little strain on 
the budget and the school environment 
will be a more healthful one for stu- 
dents and teachers. 
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BECAUSE THEY MUST 
WORK EVERY TIME! 


When you have an exit device installed on a busy door of a new build- 
ing, you can expect that device to be operated several million times. 
Over the years stretching ahead, the device must operate EVERY time, 
for panics never send advance warning, never ask whether everything 
is in working order. 


That is why we make Von Duprin devices so strong, so rugged in every 
part, so simple and foolproof mechanically, that they WILL work every 
time. They give you complete assurance of safe, sure, instant exit at all 
times, under all conditions. 


Won Duprin 


DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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NEWS 


A.A.S.A. Program Shaping Up . . . House Committee Quizzes Governors on 


Federal Aid. . 


Would Broaden Curriculum to Include Life Adjustment 


Courses . . . Provide Educational Aid for War-Devastated Countries 





Special Music and Demonstrations 
for A.A.S.A. Convention 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Special fea- 
tures of the Atlantic City program for 
the 1948 convention of the A.AS.A., 
February 21 to 26, are now being ar- 
ranged. These include an address by H. 
Roe Bartle, chief the 
Kansas City area council of the Boy 
Scouts of America, at the opening vesper 


executive of 


service on Sunday; a demonstration of 
the use of audio-visual aids by a group 
of Atlantic City pupils directed by 
W. A. Wittich of the University of 
Wisconsin; an address on the readjust- 
ment of education to the atomic age 
by Dr. Gerald Wendt, editorial director 
of Science Illustrated and former editor 
of Time, and a talk by Walter H. Judd 
of Minnesota on the world scene. The 
Westinghouse Male Chorus will also be 
featured. 

For convention reservations address: 
Floyd A. Potter, chairman of the hous- 
ing bureau, American Association of 
School Administrators, 16 Central Pier, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Committee to Prepare 
Teacher Growth Yardstick 

WASHINGTON, D. C—Teachers in 
the District of Columbia schools have 
elected a committee of 45 to prepare the 
“teacher growth yardstick” required by 
the new salary law. 

The salary scale adopted by the last 
Congress requires that teachers demon- 
strate professional advancement in order 
to be eligible for the $100 annual in- 
crement in salary. The committee will 
recommend the types of activities that 
will be “evidence of successful teaching 
and increased professional attainments.” 
It will also advise in setting up an in- 
service education program required by 
the act, “to promote continuous profes- 
sional growth among teachers, school 
officers and other employes.” 
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Washington Correspondent: HELEN C. BROWN 


Supt. Hobart M. Corning on October 
22 described the $25,000,000 school 
building program which would be es- 
sential over the next five years. He 
urged that Congress give the schools the 
same authority as that now given to the 
park and playground boards to borrow 
such funds as may be necessary to speed 
up the building program. 


Broader High School Curriculum 
Aim of New Commission 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— Representa- 
tives of nine national educational organ- 
izations have been appointed to 
membership on a new Commission on 
Life Adjustment. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide guidance in such subjects as home 
and family life, job hunting, budgeting, 
use of leisure time, understanding of 
the necessity and dignity of all types of 
labor, civic responsibilities and related 
areas. 

Commissioner John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Office of Education, in announcing 
the establishment of the commission, 
stated that “schools no longer can ignore 
the dangerous irresponsibility of per- 
mitting boys and girls to pursue the 
white collar myth.” 

In emphasizing the limitations of 
secondary education, Dr. Studebaker 
said: “Too many of our young people 
are receiving an obsolete education in 
high school. Evidence mounting rapidly 
since the war shows that our secondary 
education prepares young people for 
colleges and for the skilled trades. But 
it is not adequate for the vast numbers 
who are destined for the occupations 
that do not require a long period of 
specific training but do require an ex- 
tensive period of general education. 

“It will be the task of the new com- 
mission to help the nation’s high schools 
surmount their serious limitations. The 
solution lies in broadening the curric- 
ulum so that all youths will find values 


in the school. Moreover, it will help co 
release the richest field of resources of 
which a democracy can boast—the 
talents of its boys and girls.” 

The organizations represented on the 
new commission are: American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges; American 
Association of School Administrators; 
American Vocational Association; Na- 
tional Association of High School Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Secondary 
Education; National Association of 
Secondary School Principals; National 
Association of State Directors for Vo- 
cational Education; National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, and the 


National Education Association. 


Immediate Educational Aid 
to War Areas Planned 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The desperate 
need for an expanded program for edu- 
cational rehabilitation abroad and plans 
to provide immediate assistance were 
discussed at the second annual confer- 
ence of the Commission on Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruction held 
here from October 31 to November 2. 

Sectional meetings planned specific 
aspects of the commission’s work, in- 
cluding educational materials; books and 
periodicals; fellowships, scholarships and 
study grants; educational missions and 
special seminars; educational work 
camps; scientific reconstruction, and rfe- 
construction in fine arts and in mass 
media fields. 

The commission, with headquarters 
at 744 Jackson Place, has enlisted the 
cooperation of many national organiza- 
tions interested in assisting in the re- 
establishment of schools in war-dev- 
astated areas. Through close working 
relationships with the State Department 
and other governmental agencies, large 
quantities of textbooks and other school 
supplies. have been sent overseas and 
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Successful Cafeterias 
DEPEND 


ON 


Section of dining hall in the modern Victor Adding Machine 
Company Cafeteria, Chicago, which serves 650 employees daily. 

























Cooking Equipment 


a 





¢v GOOD FOOD 
eo FAST SERVICE 
o ECONOMICAL OPERATION 


on 


They're your constant objectives whether you 
operate an industrial, institutional, or commer- 
cial cafeteria—they’re ‘‘musts’’ because they 
“spell’’ success in cafeteria management. 
Accordingly, you'll be investigating those 
important factors—cooking equipment and fuel. 
It’s really not a difficult decision to make be- 
cause, among available fuels, GAS alone fulfills 
every requirement for speed, controllability, 


flexibility, economy. Then you have modern 





Cafeteria Manager Frances Lauder supervises this 





small efficient GAS kitchen equipped with bake oven, Gas Cooking Equipment to provide the exact 






3 closed-top ranges, deep-fat fryer, and broiler. temperatures for all types of roasting, broiling, 















frying, baking and steaming—the perfect com- 
bination of cooking tools and cooking fuel. 

In these two typical establishments, GAS and 
modern Gas Cooking Equipment provide the 


good food, fast service, and economical operation 





for successful cafeteria administration. Your 
local Gas Company can furnish you with de- 
tailed information on Gas-equipped cafeteria 
kitchens for schools, industrial plants, com- 


mercial restaurants, hospitals. 










Ontra Cafeteria’s kitchen emphasizes compactness of Gas Equipment 
includes 5 ranges, 2 ovens, 1 toaster, 2 griddles, 2 hotplates, 2 urns. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


AS ONTRA CAFETERIA, 5555 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 


“om RENO IS 70 Z This new food service establishment caters to 3500 patrons, 
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during 3 meal periods daily, and has seating capacity of 420. 
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effectively distributed where most need- 
ed. Dr. Harold E. Snyder is director of 


the commission. 


Teachers Would Set Standards 
for Promotions 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The teachers them- 
selves may help fix the standards that 
will determine qualifications for pro- 
motions under New York State’s 1947 
teachers’ salary law. 

The final report of the advisory com- 


mittee on teachers’ salaries will be made 
to Commissioner Francis T. Spaulding 
this month. In the preliminary report, 
it was recommended that classroom 
teachers have at least 50 per cent repre- 
sentation on each district advisory com- 
mittee. This report stated: 

“Provision shall be made for the 
participation of teachers in the for- 
mulation, application and review of 
standards on the basis of which pro- 
motions are to be granted. For this 
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SOAP 
SOLIDS 


Liqua-san LIQUID SOAP promotes clean- 
liness in your school . . . helps prevent iliness .. . 
because its quick, penetrating lather removes germs 
as well as dirt. Better yet, you'll reduce your annual 
soap bill with Liqua-San “‘C’’ for it contains more 
than 40% pure anhydrous seap solids and is always 
uniform in quality. Because of its unusually high con- 
centration, it may be diluted with three te four 
ports water making the cost per wash extremely 
low. This mild, free-lathering soap is far superior to 
the average ready-mixed soap in cieansing power 
and quality. Write for a sample and demonstration. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA © TORONTO 


‘SAN C > 


INC. 


purpose there shall be selected in each 
district an advisory committee, the 
membership of which shall consist of 
both teachers and members of the 
supervisory and administrative staffs. 
Classroom teachers shall constitute not 
less than 50 per cent of the member- 
ship of such committee. 

“The local school authorities shall 
determine the method of selection of 
the members of the advisory commit- 
tee in such manner as to guarantee to 
classroom teachers opportunity to nom- 
inate and/or elect their desired repre- 
sentatives.” 


Advertising Council Seeks 
Community Awakening 
WASHINGTON, D. C—The Adver- 
tising Council's “Campaign Guide” to 
focus public attention on the crisis in 
education has been distributed to 10,- 
000 firms and advertising agencies, ac- 
cording to John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. Through a 
series of proposed advertisements and 
slogans for radio, newspapers and 
magazines, it seeks to arouse the public 
to decisive action for improving edu- 
cational conditions. Expenses for the 
guide were met by a donation of 
$10,000 from private citizens. Extra 
copies for local advertisers may be ob- 
tained either from the U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C., or from the Adver- 
tising Council, 11 W. Forty-Second St., 
New York City 18. The council also 
will provide artwork and photographs 
for any material published in the guide. 


Conference Series to Study 
Teacher Standards, Salaries 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Teacher sup- 
ply and demand, selective admission to 
institutions preparing teachers, im- 
provement of the quality of teaching, 
the raising of professional standards 
and promotion of the $2400 minimum 
salary scale are topics being discussed 
at a series of meetings sponsored by 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
of the N.E.A. Two day conferences 
will be held at Indianapolis, December 
8, 9; Washington, D. C., December 12, 
Minneapolis, December 17, 18; 
Boston, January 9, 10; Atlanta, January 
16, 17; Oklahoma City, January 21, 22; 
Boise, Idaho, January 26, 27, and Salt 
Lake City, January 30, 31. 

The first of the series was held in 
Chicago early in October. 
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du- No matter what you require in school 
“or plumbing, you'll find it in the broad 
r Crane line. 
Ktra 
= Each Crane fixture comes in a size and 
Oo 
ncy, style to meet the varying needs of grade, 
ver- junior, and high schools... each is built 
St., to withstand years of hard school usage. 
also 
phs The quality you have always identi- 
ide. fied with Crane appears in such new fea- 
tures as finger-tip Dial-ese controls on 
™ —— the lavatories . . . special health safe- 
ID- ruards on the drinking fountains... fool- 
su Pp : 54 g 
1 to et, proof controls on the showers... and, 
—_ ‘ most important, the most thorough sani- 
ae dinks tation ever devised for the children in 
um your care. 
ssed t : 
by For anything you wish to know about 
cher Crane school plumbing—products or oak 
ards delivery dates—call your Crane Dealer, 1s Urinals 
nt Crane Branch, or Wholesaler. | | 
: Chanel 
18: 
uary CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
22: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
Salt PLUMBING AND HEATING» 
1 i VALVES © FITTINGS += PIPE 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Recommends Community Interest 
to Improve Teacher Rewards 

WASHINGTON, D. C—The subcom- 
mittee on the teacher in America issued 
its report at the two day session of the 
Citizens Federal Committee on Educa- 
tion, meeting at the United States Office 
of Education in late October. 

The report points out the gains in 
the teaching profession during the last 
year through an increase of 13 per cent 
in teachers’ salaries, the raising of pos- 


sible maximum salaries, the adoption 








of the single salary scale for men and 
women teachers and for those in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and 
greater consideration of tenure and re- 
tirement allowances. 

Although such advances are gratify- 
ing, the subcommittee warns against 
assuming that nothing more need be 
done. The real wages of teachers, when 
compared with rising living costs, are 
actually less than a year ago and the 
increase in teachers’ salaries has been 
less than in many other fields. 








The Maximum in Sanitary Wash Fixtures 


Millions of men and women are familiar with Bradley Washfountains 
through shop, plant, factory and school installations. These people have 
learned to appreciate the superior advantages of Bradleys: the automatic 
foot-control which keeps hands safe from contagious faucet and wash 
basin contacts—the self-flushing bowl that prevents contaminating dirt 
collections—and the clean spray of running water. 

School authorities also prefer Bradleys because of economies in water 
consumption, hot water heating expense, maintenance and installa- 
tion costs plus long-life durability. Qne DUO serves two persons simul- 
taneously, replaces two ordinary “single-person” wash basins, and thus 
the one DUO sprayhead actually replaces four faucets. 

DUO-Washfountains are furnished in stainless steel and glistening, 
sanitary, enameled iron with bowls finished all-over in white acid-resist- 
ing vitreous enamel. For your convenience they are nationally distributed 


through plumbing wholesalers. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 


2207 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


BRADIEV > 
Dug wah pountai 
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Four recommendations for citizen ac- 
tion are made in the report: check up on 
educational eonditions in your commu- 
nity; work with civic organizations 
seeking to improve school conditions; 
get to know your children’s teachers, 
and encourage able young people in 
your community to consider teaching a: 
a career. 

The Citizens Committee approved the 
report and also considered other broad 
national problems, such as the relation 
of the federal government to education 
The membership of the committee in- 
cludes representatives of agriculture, 
homemakers, veterans, Negro groups, 
labor, business, the professions and 
manufacturing. 


World News May Decide 
Fate of Military Training 

WASHINGTON, D. C—With the re- 
turn of Congress to Washington, specu- 
lation is rife as to the extent to which 
it will restrict its consideration to the 
issues for which it was called—foreign 
relief and price control. 

The two bills most likely to be acted 
upon early in the special session are: 
tax reduction, twice vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, and the increase in subsistence to 
full time veteran students, passed by 
the Senate and on the calendar of the 
House after being favorably reported 
out of committee. 

The Department of the Army will 
press-for universal military training but 
it is generally believed to be “too hot” 
an issue for an election year, especially 
since it involves a minimum cash ex- 
penditure of $2,000,000,000 a year. If 
the world situation becomes tenser 
and if there are “border incidents” or 
a “walk-out” from the UN, then quick 
action may be expected. The bill is 
already on the calendar of the House 
but short hearings will undoubtedly be 
held by the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Other bills introduced during the last 
session of Congress which have varying 
possibilities of consideration include: 
Public Housing, S. 866 and H.R. 2523; 
Creation of a Department of Health, 
Education and Security, S. 140 and H.R. 
573; National Health Insurance, S. 
1320, H.R. 3548 and S. 545; Federal 
Aid to Education, S. 492 and H.R. 
2953; School Health Services, S$. 1290 
and H.R. 1980; Extension of Public 
Library Facilities, S. 48, and Recreation 
Services, S. 1229. Some effort will also 
be made to pass the bill providing a 
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: ever since we installed | 


| Adlake Windows 
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it THE MAN ISN’T FOOLING’ maintenance costs disappear when you install 
t Adlake Aluminum Windows, because NO MAINTENANCE IS REQUIRED! Built 
from lustrous aluminum, Adlake Windows need no painting or care other 
7 than routine washing. What’s more, they never warp, rot, rattle, swell, or 
of stick. You install ’em—-you forget ’em! 


ONLY ADLAKE combines nonmetallic weather-stripping and serrated guides 
to stop excessive air infiltration and give you finger-tip control. Expertly 
Ye designed to harmonize with either traditional or modern buildings, it 
i- gives a l'fetime of beauty and service. 


BEFORE YOU BUILD OR MODERNIZE, why not get full information about 
: Adlake Windows? Complete information and data will be mailed you on 


3; request. Drop us a postcard today . . . there’s no obligation, naturally. 
Address: The Adams & Westlake Company, 1104 N. Michigan, Elkhart, Ind. 


"| wmunerervone —- AGAMS & Westlake 


to the Transportation Industry 


for Over Thirty Years COMPANY Sor 


Established 1857 « ELKHART, INDIANA + New York « Chicago 
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Youd Laugh TODAY 


Remember those scratchy old records you 


played on the big-horned “family pride”? 
They’re gone... given way to clear-toned 
recordings and the modern radio. You 
will find similar development in today’s 
Calculator... the fully automatic Friden. 
REPLACE with FRIDEN...and eliminate 
errors. Save time and money by using 
exclusive Friden Methods, developed to 
produce only accurate useful answers... 
speedily. Ask for a demonstration on all 


types of your figure work problems. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is availa- 
ble in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.« SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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National Science Foundation, eve: 


| though vetoed by the President afte: 
| the closing of the last session of Con 


gress. 


“Reading Can Be Menace,” 


| Book Conference Told 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The dange 
that reading, whether of the “Grea 
Books” or of comics, may be a substi 


| tute for real experience was stresse:| 


both at a conference of 13 professional! 
organizations of teachers and at the an 
nual Book Fair held in Washington. 
Hollis L. Caswell, associate dean, Co 
lumbia University, told the 700 teachers 


_ attending the meeting that the schoo! 
_ reading program should be aimed at de- 


veloping qualities of self criticism and 
at developing a social sensitivity. To 
achieve these purposes, he said, “read- 
ing must be tied to the experience of 


| children and their interests.” 


The same point of view was ex- 
pressed by Donald D. Durrell of Bos- 
ton University who said that “reading 
can be a menace if it becomes a form of 
controlled day-dreaming.” 

Participants in the panel discussion 
at the Book Fair concluded that comic 
books are “habit-forming and bad for 
the consumer.” Their chief criticism 
was that most of the comics are un- 
realistic and consequently contribute lit 
tle to the experience of their readers, 
either children or adults. 


Drive Seeks Funds for 
Teachers in War Areas 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The executive 
committee of the N.E.A. has authorized 
establishment of an Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund campaign to be conducted 
through local and state N.E.A. organiza- 
tions. Its purpose is to raise money from 
American teachers to aid teachers in 
war-devastated areas. 

The initial campaign in local schools 
was conducted during the first three 
days of Thanksgiving week but con- 
tributions will continue to be received 
until Christmas. It is hoped that the 
bulk of the funds will be collected in 
time to provide financial assistance to 
teachers in waf-torm countries as a 
Christmas gift from the teachers of the 
United States. 

All teachers are urged to give a 
minimum of $1 but contributions should 
be in proportion to salaries; a maximum 
of $100 is suggested. The funds will 
be collected locally and handled through 
the regular state and national offices 
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direct sound scanning 
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505 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD., 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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of the N.E.A., thus making it possible 
to avoid the expenditure of any of the 
money for administrative purposes. 
The plan was developed after con- 
sultation with the Commission on In- 
ternational Educational Reconstruction 
and with officials of the UNESCO. The 
funds will be channeled abroad through 
established and well organized relief 
agencies, such as the Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Europe 
(CARE) and the American Red Cross. 


STUDENT LABORATORY TABLES 


Cheerful Surroundings 
at No Extra Cost 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Teachers and 
students in Washington, D. C., schools 
have voiced unanimous approval of the 
new color scheme introduced in redec- 
orating halls and classrooms. 

The traditional buff color and even 
the W.P.A. murals are being replaced 
by soft shades of yellow, orchid, green, 
gray and blue. Ceilings are an off-white. 
Stairs, corridors and offices are also 











Paralleling the evolution of teaching, thousands of Sheldon 
Student Chemistry Tables have been installed in the nation’s 
schools from coast to coast. The outstanding service given by 
Sheldon tables over a period of forty years is positive proof of 
their functional and structural superiority. Today, Sheldon 
science tables incorporate every improvement that long experi- 
ence and continuous research have been able to suggest. 


Specify Sheldon . . . Buy Sheldon 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


ney @ ached, & 


MICHIGAN 
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brightened by the use of color. Each 
teacher is asked to select the color sh« 
wants for her classroom. 

School principals report that children 
are happier and brighter in these mor: 
cheerful surroundings and are taking 
more pride in their school. The archi 
tect’s office states that “the use of dif- 
ferent colors is not costing a cent morc 
than if we had repainted in the sam« 
monotonous buff. 


House Committee Quizzes 
Governors on Federal Aid 


WASHINGTON, D. C_—The governor 
of each state has been asked by the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor to indicate whether he desires 
federal aid in support of elementary and 
secondary education within the state. 

The specific questions, included in 
the letter sent out over the signature ot 
Congressman Fred A. Hartley, chairman 
of the committee, are: 

1. Is there available to every child 
and youth in your state an acceptable 
program of public elementary and sec- 
ondary education, including qualified 
teachers, adequate salaries and sufficient 
instructional materials? 

2. If your answer to (1) is “no,” 
approximately what per cent of the 
children and youths in your state do not 
have this acceptable level of school op 
portunity? 

3. In providing the acceptable level 
of educational opportunity (question 1), 
how would you characterize the efforts 
now being made by local units in your 
state and by the state government itself? 
Please check one of the following: 

(a) We are are straining ourselves 
to the limits of our financial resources 
to provide for public education. 

(b) We are doing an adequate job 
for public education without undue 
strain on our financial resources. 

(c) We have plenty of reserve 
financial strength and can do more for 
public education without additional fed- 
eral assistance. 

4. Would you approve of a program 
of financial aid to the states to improve 
and equalize elementary and secondary 
school opportunities, provided the states 
were free to use the additional federal 
revenues in accordance with state law? 


Enrollment Increase Highest 
in Negro Colleges 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The increase 
in college enrollment predicted for this 
fall has materialized, according to a 
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Front-firing of all seven individually controlled Garland top burners TECHNICAL DATA 
makes it possible for a chef to get all these heat variations on the inroRmation 7M 
Garland Hot Top—and many more besides. Such amazing flexibility eta eels oe 
of control helps the chef prepare better-cooked food faster at lower “ FOOD SERVICE 
cost. For greatest value, it pays to choose the leader. See your prerpinssenstnccs: 
Garland Dealer or write us direct. Available for manufactured, 
natural or L-P gases. 
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Heavy Duty Ranges «+ Restaurant Ranges « Broilers * Deep Fat Fryers + Toasters 
Roasting Ovens * Griddles * Counter Griddles 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
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‘ HE IS AN EXPERT ADVISOR 
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NEWS... 


report released by the U. S. Office of 
Education on November 2. A survey of 
1778 institutions shows a total of 2,300,- 
000 students in attendance, an increase 
of 10.7 per cent over the first term in 
1946. Enrollment in universities, col- 


leges and professional schools increased 
9.6 per cent, and in junior colleges, 13.5 
per cent. The largest percentage of in- 
crease was in colleges and universities 
for Negroes which this fall have aa 
enrollment of 73,900 or 25.6 per cent 
more than a year ago. 
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DOBESCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
253 West 47th St., New York City 
BOSTON—-JOS. DOBESCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 116 Broadway 


Six universities enzoll 194,000 stu- 
dents, or more than 8 per cent of the 
total. They range from New York Uni- 
versity with 46,312 to Northwestern 
University with 24,254. 


To Brush or Not to Brush 
CHICAGO.—An extensive two year 
study of the effects of correct brushing 
of the teeth, in which more than 2000 
sixth and seventh graders in three dif- 
ferent communities in Illinois will par- 


ticipate, has been planned by the college 








of dentistry of the University of Illinois. 

It is hoped to prove that dental decay 
can be reduced if the teeth are brushed 
immediately after eating. 

Children will be asked to brush their 
teeth at their desks each morning and 
afternoon and will be asked to continue 
the brushing after the evening meal 
at home. Brushes and tooth powder wil! 
be provided by the university, a tota 
of $40,000 being made available fo: 
the project. 

The results obtained are expected t 
show the relative merits of variou: 
dentifrices, and the value of super- 
vised brushing of the teeth soon after 
eating as against haphazard brushing, 
according to Dr. Robert G. Kesel. 

The three dentifrices used will be dis- 
tributed in packages bearing no label. 
An equal number of children will use 
each dentifrice. Results will be com- 
pared with those of a fourth group of 
children who will be unsupervised in 
brushing their teeth. 


Heads School Business Officials 

TORONTO, ONT. 
—C. H. R. (Har- 
vey) Fuller, busi- 
ness administrator 
and secretary-treas- 
urer of schools in 
Toronto, since 
1934, is the new 
president of the 
School Business Of- 
ficials Association. 
During World War II he was captain 
in the Canadian Army Engineers. Upon 
his return from overseas, he was City 
engineer and city manager of Chatham, 
Ont., and later city administrator and 
business manager for the board of ed- 
ucation at Oshawa, Ont. Last year he 
was president of the Ontario Association 
of School Business Officials. 


Request More State Aid 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The New York 
State School Boards Association meeting 
on October 28 asked that the state pro- 
vide an additional $103,000,000 for 
education, to make possible a minimum 
support level of at least $200 for each 
elementary pupil and $260 for each sec 
ondary pupil, the cost to be shared by 
the community and the state. Under the 
present law, these minimums are $100 
and $130. The recommended com- 
munity contribution would be $5 per 
$1000 on real estate, as compared wit! 
$2.65 as at present. 


C. H. R. Fuller 
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STUDY-TOP CHAIR S 819 TABS 


@ Full Size Study Top e All-Welded Construction 






@ Correct Seat-to-Back Ratio e Bookrack Optional 





The full size top of this unit ex- 
tends its full usefulness to the 
study hall as well as lecture or 
classroom. In addition to the 
scientifically correct back-to- 
seat relationship, the seasoned 
wood seat itself is properly sad- 
died for extra comfort. Wooden 
elements are securely fastened 
to the steel frame. The tubular 
steel frame is welded into a sin- 
gle unit which is readily mov- 
able. The metal parts are finished 
in an attractive, highly durable 
baked-on enamel. Write today 
for our illustrated booklet show- 
ing this and other available 





Bebeteretaea terete ha Seba bat abet a Sahat abet etal ababatatatabatalslsSststatalabatatalststatatatatatalatatstatabatatstatst sts tstatatalststalsli 


- pieces. Heywood-Wakefield 
by = School Furniture Division, 666 
the | Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, 
00 S Illinois. 
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Provide 
Modern Safety 
and Protection 





CONTINENTAL 
TUM AT 


| 2 28 Os 





The safety of school children and the 
protection of school property de- 
mands modern fence protection. 
Only Continental Chain Link fence 
is made of *KONIK containing 
copper, nickel and chromium for 
greater rust-resistance, greater 
strength and longer life. Experienced 
fence engineers plan and help erect 
Continental Chain Link fence to as- 
sure correct design and maximum 
protection for school grounds and 
public buildings. 


Write today for free fence manual. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
General Offices, KOKOMO, INDIANA 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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CONTINENTAL 
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THE BOOK SHELF... 





Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Improving Marking and Reporting Practices. 
By William L. Wrinkle. Rinehart and Co., Inc., 
College Dept., 232 Madison Avenue, New York 
16. $2. . 

Cooperation in General Education. Final re- 
port of Executive Committee of the Cooperative 
Study in General Education. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. $3. 

A Study of Public Education in Greenville, 
Ohio; A Study of Public School Needs, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio. Studies directed by W. R. Flesher. 
Bureau of Educational Research, College of 
Education, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Ohio. 

Elementary Education in Florida. Bulletin 
No. 44. Bureau of Educational Research, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Free Schools in a Free Land. Abington 
Township School District, Abington, Pa. Ray- 
mond H. White, supt. Pp. 40. 

Educational Services to the Community by the 
Indiana Public Schools and Libraries. Board of 
School Commissioners, Indianapolis. Pp. 36. 


INSTRUCTION 


General Education in the Humanities. By 
Harold B. Dunkel. American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. $3.50. 

The Study and Teaching of American History. 
Edited by Richard E. Thursfield. Seventeenth 
yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Paperbound, $2; clothbound, $2.50. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

From Sea to Shining Sea. Administrators’ 
handbook for intergroup education. American 
Association of School Administrators, 120i Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Pp. 64. 
50 cents. 

A Plan for a Democratic Public Opinion. By 
Joseph Facci, Box 716, Falls Church, Va. Pp. 
104. $1. 

Human Relations. By Frank E. Karelsen Jr. 
International Press, New York City. 


RURAL EDUCATION 
Education and Rural Community Living in the 
South. John E. Brewton. director. Southern 
Rural Life Council, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn 


COMING EVENTS... 


SCHOOL PLANT 

Planning a Schoolhouse for Tomorrow's Citi- 
zens. By W. F. Bogner, Dana M. Cotton, Ralph 
D. McLear. Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

A Study of Public School Building Needs, 
Xenia, Ohio. W. R. Flesher, director. Bureau 
of Educational Research, College of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Unseen Harvests. Anthology of tributes to 
teaching. Edited by Claude M. Fuess and 
Emory S. Basford. Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Pp. 678. $5. 


Foundations for American Education. Pre- 
sents formula for “new education” in six parts: 
Four Foundations of Education; the Human 
Frontier—a New Psychology; the Social Fron- 
tier—a New Sociology; the Esthetic Frontier; 
the Moral-Ethical Frontier, and the Educational 
Frontier—1890’s-1940’s. World Book Co., Yon- 
kers, N. Y. Pp. 826. $5. 

Our Children Are Cheated. The crisis in 
American education. By Benjamin Fine. Henry 
Holt and Co., 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
Pp. 244. $3. 

Freedom and Experience. Essays presented to 
Horace M. Kallen, American philosopher. Edited 
by Sidney Hook and Milton R. Konvitz. New 
School for Social Research, Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, N. Y. Pp. 345. $3.50. 


General Education Board. Annual report for 
1946. General Education Board, 49 W. Forty- 
Ninth St., New York City. Pp. 116. 

UNESCO and You, a Six-Point Program. 
Department of State Publication 2904. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Pp. 42. 15 
cents. 

A Report on Education; People’s Legislative 
Program for Kentucky: The Constitution; Public 
Welfare; Health; Housing; Agriculture; Manu- 
facturing. Eight booklets by the Committee for 
Kentucky, a fact finding committee. Maurice D. 
Bement, exécutive director. 427 S. Fourth 
Avenue, Louisville 2, Ky. 

Public Reaction to the Atomic Bomb and 
World Affairs. By the Social Science Research 
Council Subcommittee on Public Reactions to 
the Atomic Bomb and International Relations. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The American School and University, 1947-48. 
Nineteenth annual edition. American School 
Publishing Corp., 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. 





American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Chicago Dec. 26-31 


American Association of School Administrators, 


Atlantic City Feb. 21-26 
American Education Fellowship, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago Nov. 27-29 


American Society of Curriculum Development, 


Cincinnati Feb. 15-21 
American Vocational Association, Los Angeles 
Dec. 16-18 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, third annual meeting, Cin- 
cinnati Feb. 15-18 


California Teachers Association, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles Dec. 5, 6 


Educational Press Association of America, At- 
lantie City Feb. 24 


Georgia Education Association, Hotel Henry 
Grady, Atlanta Mar. 3-6 
Idaho Education Association, Boise Apr. 23, 24 


Kentucky Education Association, Henry Clay 
Hotel, Louisville Apr. 14-16 


N.E.A. Department of Classroom Teachers, 
southeastern regional conference, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dec. 28, 29 


National Association of Music Teachers, Hotel 
Statler, Boston Dec. 28-Jan. 2 


National Association of Secretaries of State Edu- 
cation Associations, Santa Fe, N. M. Dec. 1-3 


National Catholic Education Association, San 
Francisco Mar. 31-Apr. 2 


National Council for Social Studies, St. Louis 
Nov. 27-29 


National Council of Geography Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville Dec. 27-29 


National Council of Teachers of English, Hotel 
St. Francis, San Francisco Nov. 26-29 


New York State Association of Secondary 


School Principals, Syracuse Dec. 4-6 
Ohio Education Association, Hotel Deshler- 
Wallick, Columbus Dec. 29-31 
Oklahoma Education Association, Tulsa 
Feb. 13, 14 
Oregon Education Association, Portland 
Apr. 1-3 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
Harrisburg Dec. 29-31 
South Carolina Education Association, Columbia 
Mar. 18-19 


South Dakota Education Association, district 
conventions: Yankton, Deadwood, Pierre, 
Watertown Nov. 24-26 

Texas State Teachers Association, Hotel Gunter, 
San Antonio Nov. 27-29 
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Typical classroom in Nathan Hale School 
shows extreme sky brightness; note 
dark interior and lack of light on 


ceiling 





as 


Nathan Hale School, Toledo, Ohio uses 


iImost identical classrooms for dav 


lighting demonstration. 


The old fenestration was replaced with 
Block and a narrow 
vision strip. Light-colored desks, ceiling 


Insulux Glass 


ind walls help reduce brightness con- 


trasts. 





OWENS - ILLINOIS 


INS5SULU2A 


GLASS BLOCK 


Insulux Prismatic Block No. 351 
was developed for accurate daylight 
control. Pattern utilizes four faces 
of block, turns light upward. Ceil- 
ing acts as huge reflector to redirect 





light downward. 
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Advanced lesson in 





classroom daylighting 


['wo rooms in the Nathan Hale School in Toledo, 
on the same floor, facing the same direction, were 
chosen for this demonstration in classroom day- 
lighting. Photographs of both were taken on an 
overcast day providing approximately 750 foot- 
candles of vertical surface illumination. 


Room on upper left shows the method of daylight- 
ing typical in a vast majority of school classrooms. 
(Decoration obviously is not up to standard.) All 
pupils in the room are subjected to a large area of 
high brightness. (The average sky brightness 
through windows here is 1,500 foot-lamberts.) This 
area occupies a large part,of the visual field for 
children nearest the fenestration. For those farther 
away it occupies a smaller portion of the visual 
field, but the contrasts with task brightness are 
much higher. Contrasts between the sky and tasks 
on desks farthest from the light are about 100 to 1. 
This is much beyond the limit of what may be 
tolerated. 






























Room on lower left has been redecorated and 
refinished in light colors. Insulux Prismatic Glass 
Block, No. 351, has been installed above a go0-inch- 
high vision strip. 

This prismatic block redirects the greater pro- 
portion of its transmitted light upward toward the 
ceiling. It distributes it broadly over the ceiling. 
At the same time it helps to shade the child’s eyes 
from direct sky brightness. It reduces this bright- 
ness by about ten-fold, thus the panel brightness 
here is from 125 to 150 foot-lamberts. By this 
reduction the glass block panel has reduced the 
maximum contrast between minimum task bright- 
ness and the brightness of the principal light 
source to about 10 to 1—a ten-fold reduction. 


<— (This is the remodeled school classroom. Condi- 
tions in the room would be somewhat better and 
contrasts would be lower if the glass block panels 
were not interrupted by wall areas at front and 
rear and in center of the outside wall.) 


Write for free Daylighting Manual 


A convenient manual, helpful in school planning, 
building orientation and arrangement of class sched- 
ules—answering questions on interior brightness, con- 
trasts and interior reflectivities—is available without 
charge. Address Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Insulux 
Products Division, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
Insulux Products Division, Dept. D-196 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 








Please send me, without charge, your manual “Daylight in 


School Classrooms.” RA 
a, 


Nome____ 3 





Address _ >» 


- 
“ 








City Zofie__ State 


y 





NEWS... 


Classes in Heating Equipment 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—The Univer- 
sity of Illinois recently completed a 
three day short course in Chicago on 
developments in heating equipment. 
The course was so successful, according 
to C. M. Baumgardner, executive vice 
president of the United States Radiator 
Corporation and chairman of the Insti- 
tute of Boiler and Radiator Manufac- 
turers, speaking before the annual meet- 
ing of the institute, “that it has been 


decided to hold these classes in all sec- 





tions of the country; they will assist 
heating installers to calculate and design 
systems which will provide for maxi- 
mum efficiency, comfort and economy.” 


Colorado Association Expands 
DENVER.—The Colorado Education 
Association has new headquarters at 
1605 Pennsylvania St., Denver, in a 
spacious three story red brick building, 
formerly one of the city’s fine homes. 
The structure provides adequate room 
for the activities of every department 
of the association and has a board room, 
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ABSORBENCY 


oo to dry the hands quickly and completely is the most 


important factor to look for in any paper towel. 


Mosinee 


Towels have great speed of absorbency because they are made 


from pure sulphate material, which has as one of its chief 
characteristics the ability to absorb water F AST. 


Just make the test pictured above. 


Flick drops of water 


on an ordinary paper towel. They just remain on the surface. 


Then flick drops on a Mosinee Towel — and watch the towel 


absorb them 


Member of 
National School 
Service Institute 








instantly ! 


We'll provide the 


samples for you to make the test. Write to — 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 








[MOSINEE | Sefohat: ove 
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oy stra © Zip-Towls * Trim-Towls * Turn-Towls * Roltowls 


an auditorium for group meetings, 
work room, stock room and file room. 

The state association is currently 
working toward at least 50 per cent 





New C.E.A. Headquarters 


state aid and a reorganization of the 
state department of education. The 
latter plan would take the state board 
out of politics and make it representa- 
tive of the different areas of the state. 

The C.E.A. legislative committee and 
representatives of both houses of the 
legislature are collaborating on a com- 
promise school district reorganization 
bill. The senate passed a county unit 
bill earlier this year and the house 
passed a C.E.A. sponsored bill setting 
up a reorganization plan under the 
state department. The governor may 
call an extra session in an effort to get 
this and other urgent legislation passed, 
Ward B. Kimball, director of public re- 
lations of the C.E.A., reports. 


Center for Parent Guidance 


Des MOINES, IOwA.—This city is 
opening a guidance center for parents 
of delinquent children, patterned on one 
in San Francisco, to which parents of 
delinquents are referred for an eight 
weeks’ course of instruction. Lieut. R. W. 
Brophy, head of the police juvenile 
bureau at Des Moines, hopes that at- 
tendance will be voluntary, but states 
that in certain cases parents may be 
required to attend. 


7,250,000 Vets Take Training 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—According to 
a Veterans Administration report, ap- 
proximately half of the 14,500,000 vet- 
erans of the recent war have applied for 
some form of education or training. 
This is an increase of 50 per cent over 
a year ago. More than 61 per cent of 
the applicants shad entered training be- 
fore September 30. 
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FOR SCHOOL SHOWERS... 


The adjustable, self-cleaning 
Speakman Anystream Shower Head 










SAVES UP TO 


8% 


ON HOT WATER 





Turn this lever for relaxing 
Regular Spray, stimulating 
Needle Spray,,or non-splash 
Flood Spray. In flood posi- 
tion, head is self-cleaning. 





Have you a hot water problem? Hot showers cost you too 
much? Install Speakman Anystream Shower Heads. With Any- 
stream, you can save up to 58% on hot water consumption... 
with corresponding savings on fuel. 


ry 


ry 


Speakman Anystream Heads cut maintenance costs, too. 

















e 
f Anystream Shower Heads are self-cleaning—a feature that cuts 
t maintenance difficulties to minimum. 
See the Anystream Shower Head at your local plumbing supply 
€ . . 
wae dealer or plumbing contractor. Immediate delivery. 

" Speakman ““Commander”’ exposed Two-V alve 
e Shower (S-1160). Designed to prevent mali- 

cious removal. 

SOME TYPICAL SPEAKMAN INSTALLATIONS 

O 
: IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES “Established in 1869” 

U.S. Military Academy . West Point, N.Y. The Citadel. ..... Charleston, S. C. 
r. U. S. Naval Academy Annapolis, Md. Mass. Inst. Tech. . . . Cambridge, Mass. 

Princeton University Princeton, N. J. Huntington School . . Huntington, N. Y. 
ir Dartmouth College Hanover, N. H. Hamtramck Jr. High — k. Mich 
y. Bennington College Bennington, Vt. . amtramck, ica. 

Harvard Un versity Cambridge, Mass. Mt. Lebanon High School . Pittsburgh, Pa. Ss a Ow i. R Ss A N D F 4 XT U R Eg S 
f ~ Rutgers Stadium . New Brunswick, N. J. 

Beacon High School. . . . Beacon, N. Y. Franklin School Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
f Staunton Military Academy Staunton, Va.  gouth Side Jr, High School . Scranton, Pa. SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 





Placentia High School . . Placentia, Calif. P. S. du Pont High School. Wilmington, Del. 
Sentral High School . . Philadelphia, Pa. York High School. ..... York, Pa. 
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NEWS... 


Children “Adopt Oldsters” 
WATTON, ENG—A program for 
training boys and girls in being kind 
to their parents and to old people is in 
progress in this little town in England 
where youngsters are “adopting” aged 
persons and running errands for them. 


How Will Teaching Staffs Expand? 

COLLEGE PARK, Mp.—The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars wanted to know what 
the probable future demand will be in 
colleges, universities and teacher train- 





ing institutions for persons holding the 
Ph.D and Ed.D. degrees. This informa- 
tion was needed as an aid in counseling 
veterans who are contemplating grad- 
uate study. 

Under the direction of George T. 
Trial, national director of education and 
information, V.F.W., a questionnaire, 
designed to determine the number of 
persons holding these two degrees who 
were to be added to school faculties dur- 
ing 1947-48 and 1948-50 in the fields 


of teacher training, was sent to 319 in- 


Saving his vision 


for a brighter tomorrow 





IT'S MADE TO BE KIND TO YOUNG EYES! 


There's real eye-saving comfort in every square foot of the new 


“See-GREEN”* Chalkboard — 


a scientific color-tone that's 


recommended by eminent school authorities. 


Your students will like the new “See-GREEN”* . . . and teachers, 
too ... for it has a velvet smooth surface that's glare-free, 
non-fading and easy-to-look-at from any part of the room. 


Pleasant to write on, too, and so easy to clean. A long lasting 
board that’s perfect for every kind of climate. Ask your supply 


dealer for the details of the new 


boards now. 


“See-GREEN”* Chalk- 


Samples and descriptive literature will be gladly sent upon 


request. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Also available in black and in standard green. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 
LOCAL SUPPLY DEALER 


Manufactured by 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


stitutions. A total of 201 replies was 
received. At least one school in every 
state was queried. 

The replies show that educators are 
unable to predict staff expansions be- 
yond the current year. Staffs in the ele- 
mentary and secondary education fields 
will be expanded- the most during 1947- 
48, this expansion being geared, it is 
thought, to the present increase in en- 
rollment in elementary schools which 
will ultimately be experienced in sec- 
ondary schools. Guidance and personnel 
work came next in anticipated staff ex- 
pansion. 


More Parochial Schools 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The annual 
report on Catholic education prepared 
by the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference under the direction of Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, general secre- 
tary, discloses that an all time high of 
3,000,000 children were enrolled this 
fall in Catholic schools and colleges. 
This represents an increase of 50 per 
cent over twenty-five years ago. 

An extensive building program for 
parochial schools is now under way or 
being planned in all parts of the coun- 
try. Chicago alone is planning a $25,- 
000,000 program for the next ten years. 
The greatest number of schools will be 
erected in the South and the Midwest, 
with secondary schools receiving the 
major emphasis. 

Other cities in which substantial 
building programs are planned are St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, New York, Brooklyn, 
Mobile, Ala, Boston and Hartford, 
Conn. 


March of Dimes in January 


New YorK.—The annual March of 
Dimes to raise funds for fighting infan- 
tile paralysis will be held from January 
15 to 30 under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, Inc. 








SALARIES 





What Price Competence? 


NEWTON, MaAss.—Factors to be con- 
sidered in relating teachers’ salaries to 
competence are presented in a study 
completed recently. Four of the schools’ 
staff members spent the summer study- 
ing the problem in Harvard University’s 
workshop in educational administration, 
with Alfred D. Simpson, director. The 
authors hope that their report will “pro- 
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Nee It... 
Hear it! 


Mee Wile? 


RAW 


lay liter WU “ A Wt 1d Se OMS 


FIRST IN SOUND... FINEST IN PROJECTION 


No other 16mm projector gives you all the up- 
to-the-minute quality improvements of the new 


seamless cases—these and many other exclusive 
features combine to make the new RCA “400” 


RCA “400.” 

Sound or silent speed at the turn of a knob 
—simplified threading—the exclusive RCA 
“Cushion Action” sprocket shoes—amplifier, 
speaker and speaker case acoustically matched 
—finger-tip tilting mechanism — scuff-resistant, 


the ideal 16mm projector for your school. 


See it... hear it . . . with your own films, and 
then compare it with any other projector. Your 
RCA Educational Dealer will be fed to arrange a 
demonstration for you. For complete information 
and the name of your nearest dealer write: Educa- 
tional Department, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


aman 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. N.J. 
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NEWS... 


vide a basis for discussion and partici- 
pation by other members of the staff.” 


Pueblo Teachers Get More Pay 
PUEBLO, COLO.—What is believed to 
be the first $2400 minimum salary 
schedule in Colorado has been adopted 
by the public school system of this 
city. This minimum is for the teacher 
with the B.A. degree without previous 
experience, $2500 being the minimum 
for the M.A. degree. The new schedule 


KITCHEN 1G Nt 


provides for a $400 increase for all 
teachers, principals and coordinators 
who have not reached the new maxi- 
mums. 

Besides establishing this new sched- 
ule, the board of education reduced the 
local mill levy by .15 of a mill. The 
total special levy adopted is 22.68 mills. 


Acquire New Sites 
ROCKFORD, ILL.—Voters in a special 
school election approved an educational 


AUG, 


1IS‘A NO. 1 PROBLEM 
SIMPLIFY_IT WI FA 
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MOUNTING DEMAND for cleaner kitchens 
poses a problem for management. Blodgett 
design is based on recognition of the fact 
that high sanitation standards are much more 
dependent upon cleanability of cooking 
equipment than upon willingness to clean @ 
Hence, sides, backs and tops of Blodgett 
Baking and Roasting, Ovens are as slickly 
finished as the fronts—easy to clean under, 
over and around. Cooking, combustion, and 
control compartments are readily gotten at— 
no exposed or inaccessible piping or block 
panels to make cleaning hard! And—Blod- 
gett’s high production per square foot of 
floor space means less equipment to clean! 


™ OS. BUONGETT (0, 


$0 LAKESIDE AVENUE, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 






Write today for 


Ne. “CASE HISTORIES 
of Successful 
E= BLODGET T s2— Wakers af Fine Ovens Since (S45 Feeding Operations” 


fund tax rate of 67 cents, representing 
approximately a 30 per cent increase 
and yielding nearly $500,000 annually. 
This increased revenue will support the 
new salary schedule now in effect and 
will provide for expanding school facili- 
ties to accommodate the enrollment 
caused by the increasing birth rate dur- 
ing the last seven years. The board of 
education has acquired its fourth new 
elementary school site. Two sites have 
6 acres each, one has 10 and one, 20 
acres. 

The new salary schedule provides a 
minimum of $2000 for teachers without 
experience who have had the equivalent 
of two years in teachers’ college; a mini- 
mum of $2400 for teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree; $2600 for the master’s 
degree. The minimum for elementary 
principals and special supervisors is 


$4500. 


Pay Difficulties Over in Danbury 

DANBURY, CONN.—This city’s 150 
teachers received on October 28 their 
first pay checks since the beginning of 
school, having rejected their September 
checks because they contained only 50 
per cent of the pay rise promised last 
spring. The threat of a strike which had 
been hanging fire since September 3 
was removed when the board of educa- 
tion issued contracts calling for the 
promised increases. 





MEETINGS 





For Improvement of Instruction 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development will hold its annual meet- 
ing February 15 to 18 at the Nether- 
lands-Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati. Gen- 
eral sessions will deal with such sub- 
jects as responsibility of educational 
leadership, speeding curriculum im- 
provement and items of international 
and national significance. There will be 
14 study groups on varied topics. Fur- 
ther information and housing blanks 
may be obtained from the office of the 
association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Rural Youth Group Meets 
WASHINGTON, D. C—The Alliance 
for Guidance of Rural Youth held its 
thirty-second annual meeting on Octo- 
ber 20, 21. Howard E. Dawson, direc- 
tor of rural service, N.E.A., is president 
of the organization. Plans were for- 
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@ SHENANGO SERVES 
THE DISTINGUISHED HOTELS 





OLYMPIC HOTEL 
SEATTLE 


@ Great Hotels have found long wear in 
Shenango China .. . they set the pace for all 
institutions in providing decorative appetite ap- 
peal... guest approval in serving piping hot 
dishes or delictously refrigerator-chilled food 
...on the finest material ever developed by 
science for that purpose... Shenango China... 
SHENANGO POTTERY COMPANY, 
NEW CASTLE, PA, 


SUPREMACY IN CHINA 
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NEWS... 


mulated pertaining to the development 
and administration of a comprehensive 
guidance program for boys and girls 
in mining camps and in families of 
migrant farm workers. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Prince’s Tutor Reports 
CHICAGO. — Mrs. Elizabeth Vining, 

tutor of the Crown Prince Akihito of 

Japan, on her first return trip to this 
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country, recently addressed the Chicago 
Teacher Librarians clubs. Even the chil- 
dren in the Peers’ and Peeresses’ Schools 
in which she teaches, she says, are thin, 
pale and hungry. The children seem to 
feel no bitterness over the war. 

The crown prince attends school in a 
one story frame building that has no 
heat in winter. Although only 13 years 
old, when other boys play baseball he 
has to study special lessons, such as “The 
Evolution of Law.” The favorite English 


books among her Japanese pupils are 
“David Copperfield” and “Franklin's Au- 
tobiography.” 

Mrs. Vining gives lessons in English 
to the empress, a lady in waiting being 
present at each lesson, although in hid- 
ing behind a screen so as to avoid em- 
barrassing the empress. .Mrs. Vining 
discovered that other ladies in waiting 
were also sneaking behind."the screen, 
unknown to the empress, to take ad- 
vantage of the English lessons. 


- To Arrange for Student Exchange 
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RUTHERFORD, N. Y.—Guy L. Hille- 
boe, supervising principal of schools, 
left on November 15 for Europe on 
a fifteen days’ leave as a member of a 
commission to arrange for a student ex- 
change with school heads in Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. The program 
is sponsored by the Scandinavian Air- 


| lines System, the American Scandinavian 


Foundation, the New York Herald- 
Tribune and the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. Dr. Hilleboe is chair- 
man of a committee of the last named 
group which will supervise the activities 
of the 18 students while they are in this 
country. The visitors, who will arrive 
in December, will be guests in the 
homes of American high school students 
for two and a half months. 


Exchanges Under Fulbright Act 


WASHINGTON, D. C—At the first 
meeting of the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships set up by President Truman to 
carry out the Fulbright Act, the State 
Department reported that during the 
next twelve months funds would be 
available to finance scholarships for 
about 1200 students and 300 teachers, 
professors and research workers. Agen- 
cies which will select the scholarship 
recipients are the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, for students; the U. S. 
Office of Education, for elementary and 
secondary school teachers, and the 
American Council on Education, for re- 
search workers and others. China is ex- 
pected to sign the first agreement to 
admit American students. 


Carr Secretary-General W.O.T.P. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—By mail vote, 
the executive committee of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion has appointed William G. Carr 
secretary-general of the new organiza- 
tion. 

Since the meeting in Glasgow, 
definite steps have been taken to carry 
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NEWS... 


out the resolutions adopted a: ‘nat 
time. A formal application has been 
made to the United Nations and to 
UNESCO to obtain a cooperative agree- 
ment with the latter and consultative 
status with the Economic and ‘Social 
Council of UN. Additional material on 
world organizations has been sent to 
nongovernment groups in member 
countries of W.O.T.P. Dr. William F. 
Russell, president of W.O.T.P., will 
attend the UNESCO meeting in Mexico 
City and an international conference 


An Improved EAGLE Com- 
bination Padlock That 
Combines High Security 
With Low Cost 


After months of development, Eagle en- 
gineers now bring you dependable locker 
protection with this sturdy combination 
padlock. 


While it sets new high standards for se- 
curity in school service, Eagle No. 04957 
is available at a price that makes it out- 
standing among combination padlocks. 


Made of rustless alloy and case hardened 
steel, this easy-to-read combination pad- 


of teachers will be held concurrently. 

In addition, member organizations 
have been asked to prepare statements 
on the following five topics for con- 
sideration at the next General Assem- 
bly: international language, interchange 
of pupils and teachers, social studies 
and current affairs, extension of literacy, 
and health education. 


UNESCO Well Started 
LAKE Success, N. Y—UNESCO is 















EAGLE COMBINATION PADLOCK— 
NO. 04957—Size 1%". Shackle diameter 
%" Shackle clearance, 'As” from top of case 
to inside of shackle. Packed 2 dozen to box. 


lock provides 144 regular combinations 
with 4500 combinations available. The 
lock holds the combination in the un- 
locked position and is self-locking when 
the shackle is pushed in. 


Write for full details about this timely | 
combination padlock value. 


America’s First Lockmakers —Since 1833 


EAGLE INDUSTRIES, 1 CO .— sursisiory of Bowser, Inc. 





Nati | Sales Repr 





tative of The Eagle Lock Company 


114 North Franklin St., Chicago 6, Illinois 






cal frictions, according to Dr. Julian 
Huxley, director general. Dr. Huxley 
was en route to Mexico City for the 
second annual conference of the organi- 
zation which opened November 6. 

In its primary task, that of restoring 
educational! and scientific levels in war- 
torn countries, UNESCO has succeeded 
in surveying the field and noting the 
need for schools, books and other cul- 
tural items. In less than a year the 
organization has laid plans for such ac- 
tivities as an international “literary pool” 
and a book coupon exchange, the latter 
being intended to eliminate difficulties 
of scientists in buying foreign books be- 
cause of the scarcity of foreign exchange. 


Want Theater in UNESCO Affairs 


NEWARK, DEL.—At a recent confer- 
ence of the American National Theater 
and Academy and the University of 
Delaware, a resolution was endorsed 
calling for inclusion of a representative 
of the theater on the United States na- 
tional commission of UNESCO. The 
theater, according to C. R. Kase, presi- 
dent of the A.N.T.A., is the only one of 
the major arts not represented. He as- 
serts that drama can be one of the most 
effective means of carrying out the pur- 
poses of the commission. 


N.E.A. Urges Curb on Prices 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The legisla- 
tive committee of the N.E.A. placed 
America’s teachers on record in an 
appeal for an immediate curb on price 
inflation. At a meeting of the com- 
mittee October 24, the following state- 
ment was approved and sent to Presi- 
dent Truman: 

“Teachers join with other citizens 
in an appeal for an immediate curb 
on price inflation. While many states 
and local communities have appropri- 
ated new funds for teachers’ salaries, 
increased salaries do not buy as much 
as they did before the war. . . . The 
legislation commission of the National 
Education Association urges the Presi- 
dent and Congress to act quickly.” 


Comics Not Harmful Survey Shows 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF.—Sur- 
veys made by three Stanford University 
graduate students into the comic book 
reading habits of children at Palo Alto, 
South San Francisco and Mountain View 
reveal that these books are not as harm- 
ful as many parents suppose. No evi- 
dence was found that comic books under- 
mine children’s morals, spoil their taste 
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LOCKERS...FOLDING CHAIRS 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 1226 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


® Shelving eKitchen Cabinets  ¢Filing Cabinets 


@ Storage Cabinets «Conveyors Tool Stands «Flot Drawer Files 
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for good literature or contribute to 
juvenile delinquency. 

The children rated animal cartoons 
far above any other comics. The appeal 
of the comics is a clué to the interests of 
the pupils that might be used in helping 
them to progress to other books serving 
the same interests. The study suggested 
that the use of the comic book format 
in the presentation of reading matter to 
poor readers might be a helpful technic. 
Furthermore, the interest of secondary 
school students whose known vocabulary 
level is that of the sixth grade may in- 
dicate that the comic book reading habit 
is not so much the result of laziness as 
it is of ineffective reading instruction. 

The California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers requested and helped fi 
nance the surveys. 


Driver Education Awards 


Cuicaco.—States sponsoring driver ed 
ucation in their schools will compete for 
a series of awards to be made by the 
National Conservation Bureau on June 
| of each year. The plan was announced 
by the bureau, the accident prevention 
division of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, at the National 
Safety Congress held in Chicago early 
in October. 
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Meritorious awards will be presented 
to governors of states where 25 per cent 
of the secondary schools have enrolled 
not less than 25 per cent of eligible 
students in driver education programs. 
States training 50 per cent of the pupils 
in 50 per cent of the secondary schools 
enrolled will be eligible for the superior 
award. 

An award for excellency of achieve- 
ment will be made to states for attain- 
ments in developing a comprehensive, 
statewide driver education program, such 
as preparation of teachers, percentage of 
annual increase of schools teaching driver 
education, percentage of annual increase 
of enrollment in the courses and colleges 
offering credit courses. 

A minimum of 20 classroom periods 
of instruction has been designated for 
the “driver education course,” where or- 
ganized classroom instruction is given 
(whether or not road lessons are of- 
fered), using a textbook devoted ex- 
clusively to traffic safety education and 
following an organized syllabus or course 
of study. Participation rules specify that 
the course may be organized as a separate 
subject, or as a distinct unit within an- 
other subject, provided the minimum of 
20 periods deals with instruction in 
driver education. 


“Eligible students” are defined by the 








Just add Kitchen Bouquet. 
It gives rich brown color, 
brings out the full deli- 
ciousness of the meat fla- 
vor. Contains no vinegar, 
no artificial flavorings to 
“smother” the true taste of 
the meat. And here’s an- 
other tip. When roasting 
meat at low temperature, 
always brush lightly with 
Kitchen Bouquet, defore 
cooking. Meat will brown 
beautifully on the outside. 


bureau as those who have reached or 
will reach in one year the legal driving 
age for their state, and who do not 
have a driver’s license or have pre- 
viously been enrolled in a driver educa- 
tion course. Public, private and parochial 
schools will be included. 


Compete With Textbooks 


STANFORD UNIveRsiTy, CALiF.—Text- 
books are meeting strong competition 
from newspapers, magazines and other 
materials, such as pamphlets, bulletins, 
films, recordings and radio, in classroom 
instruction, according to a report of a 
study made by Lucien Kinney and 
Reginald Bell, professors in the school of 
education at Stanford. The study cov- 
ered the use of current materials in 
English, science and social studies classes 
in 16 high schools. 

Among the advantages of using cur- 
rent materials reported by teachers are 
the following: 

Critical thinking is developed and 
students learn to detect bias and allow 
for prejudice in such materials. 

The wide range of topics and technics 
when current materials become the basic 
text and textbooks become collateral 
reading makes it possible to provide for 
differences in the ability of students. The 
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brighter student is stimulated to further 
study; the shy student, his interest 
aroused by a “live topic,” becomes 
articulate, and even the dullest can col- 
lect pictures and make displays and have 
a feeling of contributing to the class. 


Greater pupil interest reduces dis- 
cipline problems. 
The school becomes more closely 


linked to the community and students 
develop an active interest in civic affairs 
and a familiarity with local government. 

Parents, through their children’s con- 
versation at home, gain a clearer under 
standing of a modern school program. 

By placing less emphasis on class 
recitation and calling for greater re 
sourcefulness and initiative, student in- 
terest is improved, participation and 
leadership are encouraged. 


To Have School for Stage Arts 


New Yorx.—The board of education 
has been voted $53,753 for construction 
work needed to provide a school to 
train future playwrights, actors, musi- 
cians, radio artists and dancers. The 


money will be used to remodel a build- 
ing at 120 East Forty-Sixth Street for use 
as a School of the Performing Arts. The 
board plans to have the school ready for 
about 300 pupils by next fall. Its func- 


tion will be to train for the professional 
field talented young peeple who cannot 
afford private training. 


Names in the News. . . 
(Continued from Page 32.) 


Arlo Ayres Brown, president of Drew 
University for the last eighteen years, has 
announced his retirement to become 
effective next spring. 


OTHERS... 


Don S. Patterson, dean of the junior 
college program at Bremerton, Wash., 
has been appointed chief of school organ- 
ization and supervision of the elementary 
education division of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Homer H. Kempfer, admin- 
istrator of adult education in the 
New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, has been appointed to the position 
of specialist for general adult and post- 
high school education in the secondary 
education division. Arthur L. Benson, 
assistant state supervisor of guidance ac- 
tivities of the state education department 
of Maryland, is now specialist in individ- 
ual inventory and counseling technics in 
the occupational information and guid- 
ance service of the vocational education 
division. 


DEATHS... 


Ralph W. Barnes, superintendent of 
schools and principal of the Williams 
High School at Stockbridge, Mass., until 
his retirement last March, died recently 
at the age of 68. 


Davis W. Shoemaker, headmaster of 
Lake Forest Day School, Lake Forest, 
Ill., since June, died recently at the age 
of 45. He had been lieutenant colonel 
in the Army Air Forces intelligence 
service. 


L. P. Wetzel, superintendent of schools 
in Madison County, Illinois, died _re- 
cently at the age of 64. 


William A. Wilson, former principal 
of the Middletown High School, Middle- 
town, N. Y., who had been retired for 
the last several years, died recently at the 
age of 84. 


S. Thomas Traina, principal of Ferris 
High School, Jersey City, N. J., died 
recently following an emergency opera- 
tion. He was 50 years old. 


E. C. Brooks, president emeritus of 
North Carolina State College, which was 
consolidated in 1934 into the Greater 
University of North Carolina, died re- 
cently at the age of 76. 















































... the sensible way to seat a crowd... safely 









Here’s the answer to “how to handle the 
crowd” ... and what’s more handle it 
safely, for SAFWAY PorTABLE GRAND- 
STAND and BLEACHER assemblies 
are designed to do both. Being as- 
sembled from a composite of inter- 
changeable basic standard parts, 
Safway Portable Grandstands and 
Bleachers can be erected rapidly 
in sizes to meet any occasion. And 
erection is simple. No tools are 
required. Steel cross-bracing, for 
instance, is rigidly secured to end 
frames by studs and wing nuts. 
Actual erection can be trusted to 


SAFWAY 


Portable Steck 
GRANDSTAND 


BLEACHER 
rAssemblics 


FREE .. . New, Help- 
ful, Descriptive Booklet. 
Find out how a Safway 
Grandstand or Bleacher 
Assembly can solve your par- 
ticular seating problem. Write 


today for Bulletin NS1247. 


6242A WEST STATE STREET, MILWAUKEE 13, WIS. 


unskilled help. Only the finest, high-ten- 
sile, structural steel tubing is used in 
frame construction. In Safway Grand- 
stands and Bleachers there are no inde- 
pendent towers; every stand is an integral 
unit engineered to distribute stresses and 
strains uniformly throughout the entire as- 
sembly, thus guaranteeing maximum spec- 
tator safety. Both permanent and tempo- 
rary structures can be erected. Safway 


Grandstand and Bleacher assemblies are 
ideal for schools of any kind. Once you see 
a Safway Grandstand or Bleacher, you’!l 
agree that it’s the sensible way to seat a 
crowd safely. 
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Amproslide Model “30-D” _< 


The “Inside Story 


"of a remarkable 


16 mm. Sound Projector. .- 





GES 

. 

-' r\ This amazing 
cut-away view 
of the interior 

of the Ampro “Premier-20” 16mm. Sound 

Projector reveals the complex precision 

mechanism and advanced design of this un- 

usual unit. It presents graphically the many 
functional parts which assure Ampro’s crisp, 
brilliant pictures and high-fidelity sound 
reproduction. 

Both sound and silent films can be shown 
on this Ampro 16mm. projector. Compact, 
easy to operate, it is ideally adapted for use 


in homes, clubs, churches, schools, sales- 
rooms and for exhibits. Has ample volume 
and illumination for ordinary auditoriums. 
Thousands of Ampro 16mm. sound projec- 
tors have made remarkable performance 
records in many branches of the U. S. 
Government—in leading school systems, 
libraries, universities, churches—in top in- 
dustrial concerns. 

Send for circular— Write today for fully 
illustrated circular giving details, speci- 


fications and prices on the Ampro “Pre- 


mier-20” 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector. 


AMPRO CORPORATION © 2851 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
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The SCRUBBER -POLISHER that’s 
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Here is the floor-maintenance machine specially 
designed for school'use. Meets the need for a 
scrubber- polisher that works as effectually in 
classrooms as in the larger, open areas. This 100 
Series Finnell, in 15 or 18-inch brush diameter, 
can be used on corridor, gymnasium, and other 
large-area floors, and then a slight adjustment 
adapts the same machine to use in classrooms, 
around and beneath desks and seats. Note the 
low, offset design ... how easily the machine gets 
into the tight places. And it reaches all the 
floor right up to the baseboard. Can be used 
for waxing as well as for scrubbing and polishing. 
Several sizes. 


Divided weight construction makes the 100 Series Finnell 
exceptionally easy to operate. Yet it is powerful .. . fast... 
and thorough. Mounts a G. E. Drip-Proof Capacitor Motor 

. is equipped with Timken Bearings. And the ruggedly 
constructed worm drive, housed in an extra-capacity leak- 
proof gear case that is lubricated for 1500 hours, assures 
smooth, noiseless performance. A precision product throiugh- 
out, reflecting Finnell’s four decades of specialized experience 
in the manufacture of floor-maintenance equipment. 


For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 


branch or Finnell System, Inc., 212 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


\ 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


Dianeers aod Specialishs ad 


FLOOR -MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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Look to 


MEDART | 
for.. 


LEADERSHIP IN SERVING 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


74 years in serving the nation’s schools 
has given Medart unquestioned lead- 
ership in the field of gym and locker 
room equipment and physical educa- 
tional apparatus. During these years 
Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which se 
has earned for Medart products the 
slogan “the standard of comparison.” 
Medart leadership and experience are 

your assurance of sound investment 
when you buy equipment made by... 
Medart of St. Louis. 


a 


























Medart Makes The Following Equipment... 
Steel Lockers « Steel Lockerobes > Gymna- 
sium Apparatus « Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops - Basketball Score- 
boards-and the new Acromat-Trampolin 








FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


3535 DEKALB STREET, 


SAINT LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
FORMERLY 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
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We say it’s a history class— 


ae 


is concerned. 


it can be a history class, as far as weather 


At least it’s the best way we know to picture the 
wonderfully fresh and invigorating indoor weather 


enjoyed by a history class .. . or any other class, for 


that matter, after the new, improved American Blower: 


equipment has been installed. 

Extensive wartime experiment and research have 
added many improvements to American Blower’s 
highly effective heating, ventilating and air condition- 
ing equipment. 

Delightful indoor weather, year-round, is effortlessly 
provided by either of two systems—a Unit System 
for individual rooms, or a Central System for whole 


buildings. 
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Are you looking forward to “fair weather” always— 
in a new or remodeled school? Or has time obsoleted 
the heating and ventilating equipment in your present 
school? In either case, ask your architect or engineer 
for information on new American Blower equipment. 
We have branch offices in all principal cities. 





f: _ 
AMERICAN BLOWER 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., Windsor, Ont. 








Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitany corroration 


Le Sy, 
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PEABODY'S 








The Only Seating 
with 
POSTURE-FIT 
FLOATING BACK REST 


e More Comfortable 


e Easy to keep in 
place 


e Easy to move 
e Easy to keep clean 


e Helps to increase 
room capacity with- 
out crowding. 


Get complete details from your Peabody 
representative or write direct to us. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc 


NORTH MANCHESTER 


New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 





Classic Movable ¢ : \ 
Tablet Arm Chai: interiors, is one of the 
No. 202 


tS COLOR SAFE IN SCHOOLS? 









flucational 


erowth 





Send today for literature describing the improve- 
ment in educational growth and improved well- 
being that comes from modernizing schoolrooms 
according to the “Texas Plan” as developed in 
the Mexia, Texas, Public Schools under the direce 
tion of Dr. D. B. Harmon. 


LUMINALL 


Luminall, the light- 
reflective paint for 


important factors in 
securing these benefits 
for your students. 


| NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
INDIANA | 3622 South May Street, Dept. N 
Chicago 9, Ill. 





DARNELL 


Noiseless 


GLIDES 


Reduce Floor Wear 
to a minimum. 


Increase efficiency 
of employees. 


of equipment. nics 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 


NG BEACH 4 CALI 


60 WALKER ST NEW Y 


36 N CLINTON CHICAG 


Office Chair 


CASTERS 
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HOME ECONOMICS 














FREE 


Eliminate wracking Manual 
FOR THE 





RNIA 


RK 13 


| In those departments where school furniture takes real punishment 
is where you'll find Peterson Furniture making its reputation. For 
over fifty years Peterson has done just that so that today Peterson's 


Dp AR | E L L | reputation is heralded in leading schools from coast to coast. 
ceonaroPE TERS N sco.inc. 


1222:34 FULLERTON AVE CHICAGO I4,USA. 
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FORMULA 6-66 For All Dishwashing Machines—A 


concentrated, scientifically formulated compound for 
fast, thorough, economical cleaning. Removes stains, 
soil, grease, discoloration; de-tarnishes silver. Protects 
machine from scale, corrosion, mineral deposits. 


FORMULA 5-55 For Hand Dishwashing—A scien- 


tific sudsing compound harmless to hands. Replaces 
finest soap powders, flakes, chips. Greater suds. 


FORMULA 22 For Hand or Machine Glass Washing 


—Gets glasses chemically clean. Attacks bacteria. 
Contains no harsh alkalies or soaps. 
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Che Theobald Jndustries 


Famous for MERCURY Industrial and Institutional 


Cleaners and Detergents Since 1898 
KEARNY, N. J. 
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U nivevjat BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years ILLINOIS 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


HILD Shower-feed Scrubbing 
gets floors cleaner ... faster! 


HILD System Shower-feed Floor Scrubbing saves time, saves 
soap, saves money! When scrub-soap solution is fed through 
the patented HILD Shower-feed Brush, every drop is put to 
work ...no waste. Yet every square inch of floor is thoroughly 
scrubbed . . . no half-washed streaks. There is less danger of 
splashing walls or peeeeiane, less chance of leaks through thin 
or cracked floors. 

The same HILD Machine with 
easily interchangeable attachments 
is also used to wax, polish, buff, 
sand, grind or steel-wool floors of 
all kinds. Get the facts! 

















Write today for F R E E 


CIRCULAR 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
1313 W. Randolph Street 
Dep?.SC-12 Chicago 7, Illinois 





As shown in the dia- 
gram, scrub soap solu- 
tion is fed to the back 
of the HILD Shower- 
feed Brush .. . then 
passes through holes 
penetrating the brush 
back between each row 
of bristles. Solution is 
thus evenly and eco- 
nomically distributed on 
the floor. 
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See the EXTRA brilliancel 
| Get the EXTRA 


300 WATT 
Triple Purpose 


2X2 SLIDE AND FILMSTRIP 


PROJECTOR 


Silent Blower Cooling gives maximum 
protection to filmstrip or slides. Exclusive GoldE 
self-rewind. Receding aperture plates. Instant 
Framing. Choice of slide carriers. Available 
with coated Anastigmat lens. Modern, rugged, 
very stable. Light weight, easily portable. 


A Write for Filmatic Bulletin No. 452 


GoldE Manufacturing Co. Ghicaco > tunel. 
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Just imagine a chunk of sky to light every classroom! That 
suggests the light quality you get with Over-ALL Lighting by 
Wakefield . . . soft, diffused, eye-pleasing light spread over all 
.. whenever you want it! 

Pupils like it, and so do teachers . . . because it makes for greater 
eyesight protection, easier teaching and learning, less strain. 
And continuing school studies indicate that proper lighting 
actually improves child health. 

Ask your local Wakefield distributor or the lighting engineer 
of your power company about this basic idea in school lighting. 
Or write for the booklet “Over-ALL Lighting for Schools.” 
The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 
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LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICE, SCHOOL AND DRAFTING ROOM = _____ 
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THE GRENADIER 









THE COMMODORE 





<ct the Wales 
‘GRENADIER || 
“hfly your "shy" 


This 
Popul i 
te hora ems 2-lamp lighting fixtur, 
potty wid n redesigned to pro ide 
“ego r ‘shting performance ong 
n i I 
pote Or ete deeper shielding, 
inténance and Many — 
oe other 
- great fa Vorite for Schoo] 
lobe on . Promises to be inc 
Pular in its improved ren 
orm, 


Ss 
us about the GRENADIER II 





Over-All 


*++In lighting 


- —_ ©onstruction 
ase of maintenance 


THE DIPLOMAT 
















SLA TaMe NGO ENO | 


FREE CATALOG 


OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS OF BRONZE 
HONOR ROLLS 
WAR MEMORIALS 
AWARD PLAQUES 
yes PLATES 





for every school purpose 
—all in handsome, im- 
perishable International 
Solid Bronze — are _ illus- 
trated in free 48-page 
catalog. Standard and 
custom designs. Write for 
it now—for immediate 


use or future reference. 





No chorge or obligatic 
Ask for Caiciog NS. 
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INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


150 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





Sun Ray's Radial 
Strands LULS Faster! & 





























i THE WILLIAMS IANY—Stee! Wool Products ar 
: London, Ohio , 

3 Send literature sho iow Sun Ray’s radial strands save time 
3 and money and make mefer. 

” & » 

* | EE EE ee 

: Institution ee } 

: Address salina hh honkenn 
; Po OS ee Res 6 ES ee ye ay 
Rasee, se 
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it's time to order 
next year's 
Dudley protection 


To make sure of getting the rug- 
ged Dudley Locks you'll need for 
1948-49, we suggest you order 

now. Although conditions are im- "ating dial 
proving, shortages of quality ma- Sturdy, 


RD-2 


‘ . — - rust-proof 
terials still limit production. osoitatiiien 
. in stainless 

You car give your school steel case. 


Master-Charted protecticn without 
a dime of your equipment budget, 
by usiag Dudley’s special self- 
finencing plan 


Write for complete information, tcday. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 1210, 570 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Il. 











AGE FENCE<< 


© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE * 








@ Conditions surrounding your school may make it advisable 
for your Page Chain Link Fence to be of rust-immune Page 
Stainless Steei. Or perhaps your need or preference will favor 
corrosion-resisting Page Aluminum ... or Page Copper Bearing 
Steel, heavily galvanized . . . or long-lasting Page-Armco 
Ingot Iron. Our member nearest you is a long-experienced 
firm which will gladly confer with you on best metals and 
fence styles, and erect your fence for you. Write for illustrated 
information and we will send name of member in your vicinity. 


For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New 
York or San Francisco. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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4. Higher 
Hardness 


To produce the best quality of 
cutting on a pair of shears, the 
cutting edge of the blades must 
be of very high hardness. 

Acim:’s 
possible. Acn:e blades now sur- 
pass Government hardiess speci- 
fications for solid steei shears. 

Here you see Acme blades being 
given rigid hardness tests on the 
Rockwell Hardness Tester, the 
best-known method of testing 
steel for hardness. 

The Rockwell Tester is but one 
example of the modern equipment 
by which Acme is now producing 
the finest-quality scissors and shears. 


new method makes this 





SHEAR CO. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 


Makers of 
ACME «+ EVERSHARP «+ KLEENCUT 


World’s largest manufacturer 
of scissors and shears 


ACM 
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THE ULTIMATE IN 


RECORD PLAYERS 


Ze SONOMASTER 


- @ PLAYS TRANSCRIP- 
TIONS up fo and In- 
clu )' a 1s inches, 
recorded af 33-1/3 
RPM. 
@ PLAYS STANDARD 
10 INCH ND 12. 
INCH. BISCS AT 72 
RPA, 


















rae 


Mi “x. Bésigned and 
“manufactured 
exclusively for 
VICTOR 
ANIMATOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 


by Sandwick-Bowen 


An entirely new instrument 
that assures flawless perform- 
ance in playing records and 
transcriptions. 


The new Sonomaster attains a 
new peak of perfection in mod- 
ern record playing equipment. 
Designed for the multiple uses cf 
educational institutions. 


See your local Victor headquar- 
ters today or write for descrip- 
tive literature on the new 
Sonomaster — the ultimate 

in record players. 


THOUSANDS OF RECORDS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


in natly: ironmepts. Available — 
through the Musle Division, Li- 
brary of Congress. og 

@ RCA VICTOR RECORD Li- 
BRARY FOR ELEMENTARY | 
of compositions performed | 
renowned lastresegtaliate at 
@ RADIO TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR 
SCHOOLS Several hundred 15- 
minute of educa- 


transcriptions 4 
@ HOLT SPOKEN 
Instructs 


LANGUAGE | 
Ss 20 foreign 
yall a apa 








hearing and imita- 









See your local Victor headquarters for further information 


Pk % 


World 


Rear ee. pt 


ENT SINCE 1910 
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Hillyards 








Gym Finish 


sul c oa se 
Hillyard’s STAR Gym Finish is a popular 
“||| quality product, contributing to added 


UU by, *« NO GLARE safety for the players with its Non-skid, No- 
a * SUPER TOUGH- glare surface and giving the spectators fast 
NON-SKID * ECONOMICAL eye-appeal play. This beautiful finish with its 


easy maintenance and long wearing qualities 








is greatly favored by many of the country's 
leading public and private institutions. Suc- 
cessful Coaches and famous winning teams 
agree that it is a great surface to play upon. 


There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment Main- 

taineer in your community with answers 
to any vexing floor problem; his advice on 
proper floor treat- 
ments and mainte- 
nance is given without 
obligation, call or wire 
us today. 


COACHES 


and Officials, send for 
this FREE ‘'Basketball 
Chart and Score Book" 
full of interesting data 


YEARS ON FAMOUS MADISON SQUARE GARDEN FLOOR and records. 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES§: 


379 Alsam® “fo. cae. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. srancnes im Principat CITIES yew vom 23h Y- 


Made to Onder 


FROM STANDARD UNITS 


Now you can design equipment for your owr 
eS ey {| vee _ needs —from standard unit parts. Choose 


from a wide range of proved Hamilton sec- 


a : a > 23 











tions. Arrange them in any combination. The 
‘tlifistration shows how a typical table is made 
up of standard parts. These standard parts 
are available in either wood or sieel, which- 
ever you prefer. Saves delivery time. Saves 





you the cost of special construction. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


P . . NS-12-47 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Please send me complete information on Hamilton Standard Laboratory Units. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 7. 


Position : iiesieiaea School - = 
ee alii ited emacs FE ae acaunae 
Two Rivers @ Wisconsin ci : : , a ar ae . 
=r 
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(DIE STAMPED) 


SECO-WARE 


STAINLESS STEEL COVERS STAINLESS STEEL TUREENS 
FOR ALL SECO-WARE PAN AND WARMERS FOR 12”x 20” 
SERIES AND COMBINATIONS TOP OPENINGS 








Fits 
Over 12x20 
Top Openings 





TUREEN 
With Flat Cover 
No. ST-188F 32 Qts. 


No. FC-Series 
Fits individual Pans 





ROLL 
~ WARMER 
With Hinged Cover 
ond F che Bottom 
No. RW-188H 





TELESCOPE 
COVERS 
Fits over 12x20” & 
10x16” Top 
Openings. 


DOUBLE ROAST 
PAN 






Black 
DISH Iron 

CARRIERS 
Stainless Steel. 
Galvanized lron- 
Aluminum Size 15x20x6 
Other Sizes Available i 


y - MIXED, 


CHOPPED, SLICED, 
SECO-WARE OLE IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, OR GROUND BETTER 


15x20x8 
No. RPD-158 









8 Series of Pans and Covers 
y v4 1 Dinterchangeable Pan Combinations // 
47 Pan Models— 
ee ee Storage 


GPE 


VERTICAL MIXERS 
WITH “PLANETARY ACTION” 





The Blakeslee Vertical mixer does everything from 
preparing salad dressing to grinding the beans for a 
better, fresher cup of coffee. It does so many things 


STORAGE PANS — and does them so much better that the preparation 


STEAM TABLES of your menus becomes a simple task with a saving 
CAFETERIA COUNTERS 


SALAD UNITS | of man hours that soon amount to a tidy sum. 
FOUNTAINS, efc. | 





Smoother, more even mixing is assured with the 


.. . utilize every inch of table and counter top openings—instead i variable speed drive. This exclusive feature permits 
a ae Seger ray Pes iat ty ia pone area any speed from 109 to 318 R.P.M.—not just 3 
SECO-WARE food storage pans are die-stamped of one-piece speeds. .. . No gear shifting or stopping the beater. 
: re gy <aivani® cherie on ee kag Gives just the right speed for perfect mixing without 
Ee , ble within 12x20” top openings. Available the strain of starting and stopping to change speeds. 
in series of FULL; TWO-THIRD; ONE-HALF; ONE-THIRD; ONE- Less gears and fewer moving parts are assurance of 


FOURTH; ONE-SIXTH SIZES—Depths of 214“, 4“, 6”, 8”. 
Designed for Quality, Beauty, Adaptability 
t WRITE FOR SECO-WARE CATALOG $W-47J-12] 


SECO COMPANY = MW 2’ BLAKESLEE 


| 
| . 
5206 South 38th Street ST LOUIS 16, MISSOURI, U.S.A | DISHWASHERS PEELERS = 8* MIXERS 


G. $. ag & CO, Main Office: CICERO = CHICAGO 50 
, NEW YORK, N TORONTO, ONT. 


long life and trouble-free operation. 























-.. a t ° let 
SCCOMOMG 2) ttl Ma halls 
\ - 
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STEWART PRODUCTS 
FOR SCHOOL 





@ Stewart Chain Link Wire Fence is 
available with or without barbed 
wire arrangement. Style 3TH is. 
shown. This type is ideal for re- 
mote property lines as well as for 
athletic field enclosures. Stewart 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Fence, 
in combination with Chain Link 
Wire Fence, is used extensively for 
the public sides of school property. 


@ Stewart Wire Mesh Partitions are sectional and 
made to fit any height or width. Ideal for locker 
rooms, storage rooms, etc. Other Stewart prod- 
ucts are baseball and tennis court backstops, 
steel settees, flag poles, window and skylight 
guards, etc. When writing for information please 













mention products in which you are especially 
interested. Stewart maintains sales and erection 
service in principal cities. 

THE STEWART 
IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


1436 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 











\¥ 
RUSTY HIGHWAY SAFETY APPLIANCES, INC. 





47-N2 





Can you answer YES 
to the following question? 


IS YOUR SCHOOL BUS SAFE 


FOR ALL-WEATHER DRIVING? 


If your answer is Yes! you are to be commended — if you 
are in doubt, here are a few thoughts for serious consid- 
eration. 

School Bus drivers should not be hindered in the practice 
of Safety—the buses they operate should be equipped to 
enable drivers to follow every traffic Safety Rule. 

To be a safe vehicle in which children ride, your School 
Bus must be equipped so the driver can Start and Stop 
without skidding into trouble. Starting and Stopping de- 
pend upon Traction—on wet, slippery, icy streets and 
roads, you must provide the necessary Traction. 

There is one positive way to provide Traction, and that 
is by using Elston Electric Sanders on your School Bus. 


1381 MARSHALL AVE : ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 














The Last Word 


in Projection and 
Sound Reproduction 


‘Jhe HOLMES |: 


CIA & 









For the last 
year ‘’REX*’ 
production has 
been inadequate 
to supply the de- 
mand. 


INCREASED OUTPUT IS FAST 
CATCHING UP 


P.S.—The new REXARC with high intensity arc lamp, 
40 watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial high and 
low frequency speaker available. 

BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE write for the 
new catalog detailing the advanced features found only 
in a REX 16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 














1814 ORCHARD STREET ° CHICAGO 14, ILL. 








-types, mountains, foothills, lowlands, etc., merely by 





NEW, SIMPLIFIED LAND-TYPE 
CULTURAL MAP OF EUROPE 


Makes Geography Teaching Easier, Faster, 
More Interesting, More Effective 


This new map of Europe, just off the press, was pro- 
duced following the immediate popularity of the same 
type map of the United States, first offered only a few 
months ago. It presents a three-dimensional pictorial 
effect. Students can easily comprehend the various land 


looking at the map — without having to refer to com- | 
plicated symbols, tables or charts. 


This modern, large-scale map (51” wide) simplifies 
the teaching of European geography without sacrificing 
the basic, essential “story” of the continent. It is printed 
in eight colors, hand-mounted on best grade map muslin 
— with a markable, washable finish for maximum utility. 


PRICES: Sticks top and bottom, $8.70. On roller to fit 
old case. $9.90. Portable steel backboard with dustproof 
cover, $11.10. 


Gree e We will send Cram’s Land-type Cul- 
@ tural Map of Europe on a free 10 
day examination basis. Order this outstanding new 
teaching aid today. 


Write for free copy of Cram’s latest “Classroom 
Classic” — Volume 3, No. 1 titled: “Teaching Critical 
Thinking In Our Schools.” 

The George F. Cram Company, Inc. 


730 East Washington St. * Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
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Good floors in schools are silent symbols of good management. 





Board members, faculty, students too, take pride in shining, well 
kept floors. Larger enrollments mean more wear and tear. . « 
more work for janitors. Their choice for easy operation is your 
choice for economy. Keep floors clean and in shape with Multi-Clean. 
Operators like the speed and Operators prefer the bal- 
ease with which the Multi- anced, non-tipping, easy to 


Clean Floor Machine does use Multi-Clean Vacuum. 
nine separate jobs. Standard They like the quick shift 





attachments save countless from wet to dry pickup, the 
hours of costly hand labor handy attachments, and the 
on any floor. sure, fast results obtained. 


Phone your distributor for demonstration on your floors or write Dept. NS 12 today. 


MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS-INC. 


2277 FORD PARKWAY «+ SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


FLOOR MACHINES © VACUUM CLEANERS + RUG SCRUBBERS 
PERMANENT FLOOR FINISHES AND CUSTOM CLEANING CHEMICALS 















the NEW RADIANT Screens 
make | in your pictures 


ae 
RADIANT ms 













Glass Beaded 
SURFACE 
.- BRIGHT 


Your pictures look twice as bright 
when projected on the new 1948 
Radiant Projection Screens. They 
have added brilliance, extra 
sharpness, more authentic colors. 
The special Radiant glass-beaded 
screen surface with millions of 
tiny glass beads imbedded in 
pure white plastic—reflects light 
instead of absorbing it. Radiant 
gives you more new features that 
make for quicker set-up and 
easier adjustment. These new 
Radiant Projection Screens make 
every picture a better picture! 


Exclusive New 
Radiant Screen 
Features 


1 Self-Opening Tripod Legs* 
2 Screen Levelier* 
3 Shakeproof Safety Catch 


4 Feather Touch Adjusting 
Handle (U. S. Patent) 


S Fully Automatic Auto-Lock* 

6 Built-in Shock Absorbers* | 

7 Automatic Leg-Lock 

8 Rubber-Ball Tripod Feet 

9 Triangular Steel Tube 
Construction 


















ORDINARY 
projection 
screen 
SURFACE 
.- DULL 





10 Automatic Leg Adjustment | 
11 Finger Grip Carrying Handie 
12 Streamlined Design 

13 Automatic Leg Closing 


14 Complete Range of Screen 
Heights 


15 Unconditional Guarantee 


The complete Radiant line 
includes Wall, Ceiling and 
Table Models in sizes 22 
inches x 30 inches to 20 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1219 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Send me FREE cop of “Secrets of 
Good Projection” —also latest Radiant 
Catalog showing co i 
diant Portable 


Table Screens. ee one 
Name 
> 


Send for FREE Screen Guide Today! 


“Secrets of Good Projection,” a 32-page 
booklet, gives proper screen sizes, correct 
projection lenses, tips for improving 
projection and many other valuable 
facts. Mail coupon for your FREE copy. 


















feet x 20 feet ond larger. 2 
* Pat. Pending ag NI % 
Reg -U.$. Pot. On. see iy 
PROJECTION scncens7 
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Brillo Solid-Disc Pad cov- 
ers more floor surface. . . 
cleans faster . . . gives dur- 
able high-luster finish in 
less time. All sizes for all 
floor machines. 


MAIL TODAY! 


*BRILLO 


SOLID-DISC STEEL WOOL 


FLOOR PADS 


- 
| Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. N, 60 John St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
| 
| 
| 


Please send FREE folder on BRILLO Steel Wool FLOOR PADS. 
Name a ae ee ee a EN ere 
Street : - " ae," onan 





TO THESE CONDITIONS AT 
SCHOOL OPENING TIME 
IN THE FALL OF 1948 


1) An all-time high in Student Enrollment 


@ Greatly overtaxed Teaching Facilities 


3) Continued strong demand for high 
quality Laboratory Furniture 


PLAN NOW 


for the Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture you will 
need when schools open in the fall of 1948. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


C. G. Campbell, President 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. + Representatives in Principal Cities 
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VUL-COTS give increased serv- 
ice — at reduced costs — in 
handling waste. Made of tough, 
hard vulcanized fibre... Don’t 
split, splinter, dent, crack, rust 
or corrode. Resilient, light- 
weight . . . don’t mar floors or 
furniture; noiseless when han- 
dled. For lowered costs in waste handling— 
it’s wise to insist on VUL-COTS. 


Not available now . . . but worth waiting for. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON 99 DELAWARE 





Complete Sander Kit , 


Everything You Need on the Job! 


Safe Storage—Saves Time 


All steel case contains Sterling 
Portable Electric Sander (for 
fast, economical finishing), extra 
sanding pads, oil, grease, filter 
—plus the new slide rule abra- 
sive selector. Write for descrip- 
tive folder that gives all details 
on Sander operation and kit. 


STERLING TOOL PRODUCTS CO., 
374-K East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


STERLING pormote cvectric SANDERS 
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Slide rule abra- 
sive selector 
quickly an- 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 


100 EAST OHIO STREET 





| Ole or ALL 
STILL PROJECTORS 
IN SCHOOLS AND 





eee 


In the nation’s schools and churches, 
where the finest possible projection is vital 
to the effectiveness of visual instruction, 
S.V.E. projectors are preferred over all 
others. $.V.E. projectors are unsurpassed 
for their efficiency, dependability, sturdi- 
ness, and ease of operation. There is no 
optical system more efficient than the 
S.V.E. 


MODEL DD... 150-watt tri-pur- 
pose projector. 5” focal length coated 
Anastigmat projection (F:3.5) lens. 
Shows all three: 2” x 2” sudes, single- 
and double-frame filmstrips. Simple 
adjustment for double- to single-frame 
... easy change-over from filmstrips 
to slides and vice versa. Semi-auto- 
matic vertical slide changer. Leather- 
ette carrying case. 


MODEL AAA...300- 
watt tri-purpose pro- 
jector. 5” focal length 
coated Anastigmat pro- 
jection (F:3.5) lens. Shows 
all three: 2” x 2” slides, 
single- and double-frame 
filmstrips. Has all the fea- 
tures of DD, but is larger, 
more powerful. 


LARGEST LIBRARY OF ITS KIND 
IN THE WORLD 


The S. V. E. library contains more than 
1,500 35mm. filmstrips and 20,000 miniature 
(2” x 2") slides. New teaching aids: Koda- 
chrome Visualized Units, each consisting of 
ten or more 2” x 2” slides organized according 
to curriculum units, with instructional guide. 
Correlated filmstrips . . . filmstrips correlated 
with specific textbook series. 


Write today for new S.V.E. catalogs, containing full, 
descriptive information on projectors, filmstrips, 
2” x 2” slides, and Visualized Units. Indicate catalogs 
desired. Also, ask about correlated filmstrips and free 
sponsored filmstrips. 


Address Dept. NS42 


INC. 


2 ) 
Al Business Cornoration 
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ATKINS 














Good tools like Atkins “Silver Steel” Saws are 
as important to your school work-shop as good 
textbooks to other classrooms. They speed success- 
ful teaching because they make learning easier — 
by quickly overcoming the beginner's hesitancy — 
by helping him achieve early results that promote 
interest in doing better. They accomplish these 
results because they are the result of years of 
saw specialization . . . of producing blades that 
cut faster, cleaner, easier ... of developing keener, 
tougher teeth that keep cutting longer. And Atkins 
Blades are budget- sparing, too — built to stand the 


knocks of day-in and day-out school-shop service. 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
y Home Office and Factory: 402 &. lilinois St., indianapolis 9, ind. 
Branch Factory: Pertiand, Oregon 
Branch Offices: Atianta + Chicage + New Orieans 
New Yerk « San Francisce 
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DA-LITE’S 


MODEL C 


hanging screen 





— ee 


SCREEN LIKE THIS! 





ALL METAL 


*% NEW RUGGEDNESS * NEW SMOOTHNES 
* NEW UNDISTORTED PICTURE PROJECTION 


Here, for the first time, is a large screen that hangs 
right every time! The new Da-Lite Model C Screen 
has an oversize steel roller (2%” or 3” in diameter, 
depending upon the screen width) —a tubular steel 
slat in the lower edge of the screen fabric—and a 
long steel reinforcing saddle for the pulling ring— 
that together provide strength and rigidity never 
before offered in spring-roller type screens of this 
size. No bulge, no pockets or billowing to distort 


pictures! Even tension assures all-over smoothness. 


The Da-Lite Model C has specially designed end 
caps with built-in wall and ceiling hangers (see inset 
above). Available with Da-Lite Crystal-Beaded or 
Mat White surface. The sturdy, hexagon-shaped steel 
case is handsomely finished in grey enamel. For per- 
fect projection of visual teaching material in class- 
rooms and auditoriums, ask your visual education 
dealer for the new Da-Lite Model C hanging screen! 
Write for new circular! Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 


2723 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill., Dept. 12NS. 





Da-Lite screens are avail- 
able in 22 standard rectan- 
gular sizes for movies and 


DA-LITE MODEL C SCREEN SIZES AND PRICES* 





= standard square sizes for 
slides and movies. Priced , , , , 
from $10.00 up. Write for SIZE 6’ x8 8’ x8 


7’x9 | 9 x9 | Bx 10’ | 10'xK 10’ | 9x12’ |: 12’x 12’ 





details! 

















PRICE | $78.00 | $83.00 | $86.00 | $96.00 | $105.00} $115.00 | $143.00 | $160.00 
































Pt sy 


<> 


ee ...WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING SCREENS SINCE 1909 
SS 


246. us PAT. oFs, 


*Black borders are 6c per sq. ft. additional, based on picture size of screen. 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 108. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION’S SCHOOLS will send your request to the manufacturer. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Paper Towel Dispenser 






aE ts 


Elimination of waste in the use of 
paper towels is the important feature of 
the new Mosinee Ro!towl Cabinet. The 
“Rocking Core” feature of the dispenser 
permits the roll of towels, held by an 
unbalanced roll holder, to rock only as 
far as the groove length, causing the 
towel to tear off at the perforation. Thus 
it is impossible for the user to spin the 
roll and secure more towels than are 
needed. This simple device has no 
mechanical part to get out of order. 

The new Roltowl dispenser also pro- 
vides a hood to cover practically the 
whole roll of paper towels except the 
bottom where the towel is torn off. It 
is provided with a lock and key so that 
users cannot disturb the roll, another 
protection against waste or loss. Bay 
West Paper Co., Dept. NS, Green Bay, 
Wis. (Key No. 577) 


Slide Service 


A new service for the making of slides 
for teaching and other purposes is now 
available. Negatives up.to 4 by 5 inches 
can be accepted for reducing to 35 mm. 
black and white slides, unmounted or 
mounted in cardboard frames. R. F. 
Nylen & Associates, Dept. NS, 29 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago 3. (Key No. 578) 





All-Purpose Vacuum Cleaners 


Two new models have been added 
to the All-Purpose vacuum cleaner line 
manufactured by Multi-Clean Products 
Inc. They have powerful one horse- 
power motors which create a strong 
vacuum designed to pick up anything 
small enough to pass through the tubes 
and attachments. The special attach- 
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ments include those to clean walls, ceil- 
ings, venetian blinds, radiators, over- 
head beams and other places difficult to 
manage. A squeegee attachment takes 
up suds and dirty water. 

The motors are sealed against dust, 
dirt and moisture. Independent air cool- 
ing systems for the motors assure longer 
motor life and increased operating 
efficiency and safety. Model MCV 214 
has a 14 gallon tank and Model MCV 
220 has a 20 gallon tank. The new 
models are portable, non-tipping, easy 
to operate, safe for wet or dry pickup 





and are constructed for strength and 
durability. Multi-Clean Products Inc., 
Dept. NS, 2277 Ford Parkway, St. Paul 
1, Minn. (Key No. 579) 





Silent 16 mm. Projector 


The new “Imperial” silent 16 mm. 
projector was recently announced by the 
Ampro Corporation. It is light, com- 
pact and easily portable while provid- 
ing maximum illumination with smooth, 
silent performance. The new model has 
the Ampro Swing-Out-Gate which per- 
mits easy inspection and cleaning of 
aperture plate and pressure shoe. It 
also has the new Cordomatic Type Pow- 
er Cord Attachment which rewinds 
automatically in the base, permitting the 
unwinding of just the amount of cord 
required. 

A still picture button permits stopping 
any frame indefinitely, the automatic 
safety shutter prevents damage to the 


film and film movement can be reversed 
by switch without stopping the pro- 
jector. A pilot light facilitates threading 
and operation in a darkened room and 
a powerful fan provides ventilation of 
the high wattage lamps. The Imperial 
is equipped with 2 inch coated super 
projection lens, speed F:1.6 and can be 
used on both AC and DC. It is finished 
in bronze and enclosed in a luggage 
type case with a 400 foot reel and stand- 
ard accessories. Ampro Corp., Dept. NS, 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. 
(Key No. 580) 


Hyloplate Lite Site Chalkboard 


The new Hyloplate Lite Site Chalk- 
board has a new lighter and brighter 
color designed to make lighter, brighter 
classroom interiors. A refreshing, cool 
green in color, the new chalkboard is 
light enough to aid in the distribution 
of classroom light and pleasing and rest- 
ful to the eye. It is designed to reduce 
the visual adjustment between the chalk- 
board and adjacent walls and is the 
result of Weber Costello color research. 

The new board was _ thoroughly 
laboratory tested through actual installa- 
tion and use for several years in spe- 
cially selected classrooms before being put 
into production for general use. It is 
designed to be a part of the over-all 


"SELECT HYLOPLATE ~ 
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plans for proper classroom lighting. 
Weber Costello Co., Dept. NS, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. (Key No. 581) 








Combination Window 








The Fencraft Combination Window 
provides fresh air while protecting room 
occupants from draft. The swing leaves 
deflect air into the room while the in- 
tilting vent at the bottom deflects the 
air upward but sheds rain or snow to 
the outside, thus permitting ventilation 
even during bad weather. The vent 
stays open automatically at any desired 
position, operated by finger-tip control. 

The window is so designed that it 
can be washed on both sides from inside 
the room, thus eliminating danger and 
inconvenience. Since the vent opens 
inward, children are prevented from 
leaning out of windows, thus providing 
another safety angle. The window is 
made of steel, has a cam-action lock 
which draws the vent tightly shut and 
is precision fitted at the factory. Detroit 
Steel Products Co., Dept. NS, 2257 E 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. (Key 
No. 582) 


Amcolun Safety Tile 


Amcolun Safety Tile combines safety, 
durability, weight economy and cleanli- 
ness. A homogeneous, compact struc- 
ture, Amcolun is composed of abrasive 
material and other inert fillers evenly 
distributed and bonded together. The 
abrasive used assures long wear in addi- 
tion to a slip-proof surface. The tiles 
are resistant to shock impact even 
though light in weight. 

This new tile can be applied over 
existing wood, concrete or steel floors 
and is especially adapted for use in 
showers, dressing rooms, laboratories and 
other areas where safe footing is re- 
quired as well as a floor resistant to 
acids, alkalies, water and oil. The tile 
is unaffected by weather, thus making 
it ideal for outdoor use. It is available 
in red or green, in 6 by 6 or 9 by 9 inch 
squares, 3/16 inch thick. American 
Abrasive Metals Co., Dept. NS, Irving- 
ton, N. J. (Key No. 583) 
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“Ten Eventful Years” 


The record of history as set down by 
those who helped make it, from 1937 
through 1946, is presented in the four 
volume set of books, “Ten Eventful 
Years,” recently published by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. The material was 
written by 800 men and women from 45 
countries and assembled into four volumes 
illustrated with 1500 photographs, draw- 
ings, portraits and graphs and 40 maps. 
Practically every area of the world is 
covered and every significant occurrence, 
event and personality of the past ten 
years has a place in the record. 

The volumes are bound in washable, 
durable, royal blue bindings, tooled in 
gold leaf. Each is 84 inches wide and 
11 inches high. The careful and com- 
plete indexing makes it possible to find 
any desired item quickly. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Dept. NS, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. (Key No. 584) 


Toastmaster Watfle Baker 


The new Toastmaster double unit 
waffle baker, Model 2E1, has a Thermo- 
flex Control which automatically ad- 
justs baking time according to the batter 
used. The waffle baker is snapped on 
and preheats automatically, ready for 
instant use. The adjustment button is 
set for the desired color in finished 
waffles and needs no further attention. 
When the batter is poured in and the 
cover closed, a pilot light comes on. 
When the waffle has reached the de- 
sired crispness, the light automatically 





goes off, indicating that the waffle is 
ready for serving. 

The Toastmaster Waffle Baker is 
modern in design and heavily chrom- 
ium plated. The grids are of extra 
heavy, porous cast aluminum, to mini- 
mize the possibility of sticking, and the 
heating elements are practically inde- 
structible. The unit is available in all 
standard voltages and operates on either 
AC or DC. Toastmaster Products Div., 
McGraw Electric Co., Dept. NS, Elgin, 
Ill. (Key No. 585) 


Classroom Record Player 


The Zenith record player, with the 
Cobra Tone Arm which provides fine 





reproduction with slight wear on records, 
is now being mace available for class- 
room use. The unit has heretofore been 
used only in record store listening booths 
but because it meets all classroom re- 
quirements and has been requested for 
school use, it is now being made avail- 
able to schools. 

The unit is designed to withstand 
hard usage, to deliver full-tone, high 
fidelity sound, and to be easily operated. 
The tone arm is designed to bring out 
full values in music and speech and 
therefore should meet the requirements 
of music and music appreciation classes, 
speech and language classes and other 
educational uses. The player can be 
easily moved without danger of damage. 
Zenith Radio Corp., Dept. NS, 6691W. 
Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. (Key No. 
586) 


Twin Speaker Unit 


Greater sound volume and improved 
tonal quality are the advantages claimed 
for the new Twin-Speaker Unit now 
offered as standard equipment with 
sound Kodascope FS-10-N projectors. 
The unit consists of two 12 inch speak- 
ers built into the halves of a convenient 
carrying case. 

The speakers can be set side by side, 
placed at an angle to cover the audi- 
ence, or located at opposite sides of an 
auditorium stage or platform and con- 
nected by an accessory cord. Thus the 
new unit offers a flexible means of ad- 
justing sound to the arrangement of 
seats and the size and shape of the audi- 
torium. 

The full volume output of each am- 
plifier is utilized, thus providing greater 
sound volume when needed. The speak- 
ers are designed to handle the power 
with capacity to spare, thus producing 
sound which is clear, distinct and un- 
distorted. Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. 
NS, Rochester 4, N. Y. (Key No. 587) 
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Beseler Vu-Graph 


The new Beseler Vu-Graph is an over- 
head projector by which images are 





projected on a screen at the rear of a 
speaker who can change his own slides 
or copy, point, underscore, write or 
draw on the material being projected 
without turning away from his audi- 
ence. The device provides a 7 by 7 inch 
horizontal, fully exposed projection 
stage upon which any transparent mate- 
rial may be placed and _ projected. 
Opaque material can also be used but 
is projected in silhouette. With the aid 
of specially prepared films, a speaker 
can develop problems on the apparatus 
as the films are being projected. 

The machine is so designed that only 
partial shading of the screen is required 
and in many cases no darkening of the 
room is necessary. The special films 
permit either white on black background 
reproductions or the reverse and they 
can be discarded after use, since they 
are inexpensive, or mounted for ease 
in projection and for filing. 

The Vu-Graph is air-cooled by forced 
draft, consumes about 550 watts and 
operates on either AC or DC. Images 
are centered on the screen by an ad- 
justable mirror and the projector is 
equipped with a 4 inch diameter pre- 
cise projection anastigmat objective lens. 
Charles Beseler Co., Dept. NS, 243 E. 
23rd St.. New York 10. (Key No. 
588) 


Hand Saw 


Both shop instructors and maintenance 
men will be interested in the new plastic 
handle saw recently announced. Known 
as the No. 3000, the saw has a non-split- 
ting brown plastic handle with a non-slip 
molded grip. The handle is designed to 
ease the strain on the wrist and forearm, 
enabling the user to exert downward 
force on the teeth of the saw without 
downward force from the wrist. 

Three nickeled saw screws securely 
fasten the polished, straight back, taper 
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ground blade to the handle. The saw is 
26 inches long and is available in 7, 8, 
10 or 11 point cut-off teeth; 54% point 
rip teeth. E. C, Atkins & Co., Dept. NS, 
402 S. Illinois St., Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
(Key No. 589) 





American Heritage Kit 


A series of six authoritative Teach-O- 
Filmstrips illuminating the origin and 
growth of free institutions in America 
has been prepared by The Reader’s Di- 
gest at the request of the National Edu- 
cation Association’s Department of Sec- 
ondary Teachers. This series, together 
with a Teaching Guide, comprises the 
American Heritage Kit for use in Eng- 
lish and Social Science classes in junior 
and senior high schools, and for special 
programs in schools or in communities. 

The material was developed under the 
supervision of an advisory board, the 
editor being Marquis James. The Teach- 
O-Filmstrips are entitled “The Vocabu- 
lary of Freedom,” “The Literature of 
Freedom,” “The Birth of Our Freedom,” 
“Our Constitutional Heritage of Free- 
dom,” “The Growth of Our Freedom” 
and “The Meaning of Freedom Today.” 
The films are in black and white and the 
40 page Teaching Guide is illustrated. 
Audio-Visual Div., Popular Science Pub. 
Co., Dept. NS, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. (Key No. 590) 





Glass-Enclosed Bulletin Board 


The new Beckley-Cardy glass-enclosed 
bulletin board has a posting panel which 
slides out from behind a glass front to 
give full, easy access to the tacking sur- 
face. The posting surface is Peerless 





cork which is designed to seal punctures 
immediately upon removal of tacks or 
pins. There are no door frames to ob- 
struct the view, yet the material on the 
board is protected by the glass enclos- 
ure. 

The strong wood frame is finished in 
school brown to match woodwork and 
furniture and the board is available in 
18 by 24, 24 by 30 and 24 by 36 inch 
sizes. The wood frame is made to allow 
the posting panel to slide either to the 
right or to the left. Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Dept. NS, 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
16. (Key No. 591) * 


Victrola Classroom Phonograph 





The new Victrola Classroom Phono- 
graph, Senior Model, has been especially 
designed for schools. It offers console- 
instrument performance in a reproducer 
of table model proportions as the 12 
inch speaker and large amplifier provide 
outstanding tone quality in compact size. 

The attractive, blond hardwood cabinet 
is designed for attractive appearance 
which harmonizes with any decorative 
plan and does not show scratches and 
wear. The size is 18'4 inches wide, 14 
inches high and 20% inches deep. Three 
ivory tone control knobs on the right side 
of the cabinet are mounted flush, instead 
of projecting, thus reducing the possibility 
of damage or breakage. Separate bass 
and treble tone control knobs enable 
teachers to demonstrate high and low 
tone registers in musical recordings. 

The special RCA Victor lightweight 
pick-up has the “Silent Sapphire” point 
soldered into place. This feature pro- 
vides fine reproduction and long life for 
records. The powerful amplifier has 
sufficient volume for auditorium use and 
hand holes in the cabinet help to give the 
instrument portability. Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, RCA Victor Div., Dept. 
NS, Camden, N. J. (Key No. 592) 





Audiometer for Hearing Loss Tests 


The new Deluxe Model 50-E Audio- 
meter provides a new speech test through 
use of a meter-calibrated speech circuit. 
The new dynamic microphone and 
meter control the level on speech tests 
so that actual speech ,hearing loss meas- 
urements are possible. A simplified hear- 
ing loss dial provides measurement of 
hearing loss for both bone and air con- 
duction. Schools interested in pupil hear- 
ing tests will find many advantages in 
the new model. The Audio Develop- 
ment Co., Dept. NS, 2833 13th Ave. S., 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. (Key No. 593) 
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Product Literature 


e To teach students additional skills and 
enable them to handle the Mimeograph 
duplicating machine efficiently, an essen- 
tially self-teaching textbook for advanced 
commercial courses has been prepared by 
A. B. Dick Co., 720 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6. Secretaries and others having 
responsibility for preparing bulletins or 
other duplicated material will find the 
new book an invaluable aid. Entitled 
“Fundamentals of Mimeograph Stencil 
Duplication,” the new textbook was 
edited by Peter L. Agnew, Ph.D., New 
York University, and Professor Russell 
N. Casler, Northwestern University, col- 
laborated in preparing the text. Fifteen 
assignments covering all phases of stencil 
duplicating are given, each standardized 
in presentation. Purpose, materials 
needed and detailed procedure are cov- 
ered and each point is fully illustrated. 
Problems from common business and 
school duplication situations are given 
as models and the material is so presented 
that the student can proceed with a 
minimum of assistance from the in- 


structor. (Key No. 594) 


e The increasing use of school and 
college auditoriums makes the new bul- 
letin on “Powerstat Theater Dimmers” 
issued recently by the Superior Electric 
Co., 2176 Church St., Bristol, Conn., of 
particular interest to administrators and 
those specifically concerned with audi- 
torium management. Bulletin 347 gives 
detailed information on types of dim- 
mers designed to handle anything from 
a large auditorium to a small display. 
The requirements of schools are thor- 
oughly covered and information is given 
on custom built dimmers for unusual 
needs. Ratings of all types of dimmers 
illustrated and described in the bulletin 
are listed. (Key No. 595) 


e The National Forum, Inc., 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, has issued a 
pamphlet describing its “Social Studies 
Charts” dealing with economics, soci- 
ology, government, world problems and 
community civics. Descriptive informa- 
tion on the charts, prices, the editorial 
committee assisting in the preparation of 
the data and other details are given in 
the pamphlet. (Key No. 596) 


“Major Hollywood Film Productions 
in 16 mm. Sound” is the title of a 32 
page catalog issued by American Film 
Registry, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4. Various types of films are listed with 
rental costs stated. (Key No. 597) 


e Stencil and gelatin duplicators and 
supplies for all duplicators are described 
and illustrated in Catalog 47A, “Present- 
ing Heyer Quality,” recently issued by 
the Heyer Corporation, 1862 S. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago 23. (Key No. 598) 


¢ A helpful booklet entitled “Letter 
Perfect” has been prepared by the Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16. The school administrator 
will find the material it contains bene- 
ficial for the office staff and of particular 
value to the commercial department in 
the teaching of typewriter operation. 
(Key No. 599) 


Dishwashing problems are constantly 
arising in any institution which serves 
food of any type. Thus the series of 
posters on this problem which has been 
prepared by Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, 
Ohio, should be of interest to every 
executive or department head even 
remotely concerned with this detail. 
“Sparkling Silverware” is the title of 
the most recent release. Twelve and one 
half by 18 inches in size, printed on one 
side only on heavy paper so that it can 
be hung adjacent to the dishwashing 
machines, the poster shows every step 
in the proper washing of silverware for 
obtaining good results. Regular washing 
is pictured and each step briefly and 
clearly explained, alternate methods are 
suggested, toweling aid, storing, han- 
dling, detarnishing practices and bur- 
nishing suggestions are all included. Even 
a chart showing correct table arrange- 
ment of silverware is shown. The com- 
plete series to date, which includes a 
poster on the proper handling of table- 
ware and detailed instructions for getting 
maximum use and value from dish- 
washing machines, is available on re- 
quest. The instructions are applicable 
to any type machine and the series is 
designed to improve the quality of in- 
stitutional dishwashing. (Key No. 600) 


e Complete data and specifications on 
the Wurlitzer Organ are given in a leaf- 
let issued by the Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
Organ Div., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Entitled “In Your Plans for Schools, Col- 
leges and Universities Specify With Con- 
fidence the Wurlitzer Organ,” the folder 
gives details to show why this statement 


can be made. (Key No. 601) 
Film Releases 


“The Human Throat,” “The Human 
Skin,” “Our Feet,” “Kidneys, Ureters & 
Bladder (Their Structure & Function),” 
all 16 mm., sound, black and white, 11 
minutes. Bray Studios Inc., Dept. NS, 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19. (Key 
No. 602) 


“Mammals of the Western Plains,” 
“Mammals of the Rocky Mountains,” 
“Snakes,” “Natural Resources of the 
Pacific Coast,” “City Fire Fighters,” 
“Panama: Crossroads of the Western 
World,” “Seaports of the Pacific Coast,” 
“Pigs and Elephants,” “What is Sci- 
ence?” “Magnetism,” all 16 mm. sound, 
color or black and white, 1 reel. Coronet 


Instructional Films, Dept. NS, Coroner 
Bldg., Chicago 1. (Key No. 603) 


“Science Adventure” series, “The 
Sky,” kit of 7 discussional slidefilms for 
science classes in the study of the sky: 
“A Multitude of Suns,” “Stories of the 
Constellations,” “The Sun’s Family,” 
“Interesting Things About the Planets,” 
“Our Neighbor, the Moon,” “The 
Changing Moon,” and “How We Learn 
About the Sky.” The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, Dept. NS, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. (Key No. 604) 


“The Duties of a Secretary,” 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. sound, educational, not ad- 
vertising, 30 minutes, produced by Na- 
tional Educational Films, Inc. for Under- 
wood Corporation, Dept. NS, 1 Park 
Ave., New York 16. (Key No. 605) 


“Latitude and Longitude,” “Develop- 
ment of the Chick,” “Life Cycle of a 
Fly,” “Earthworms,” “The Frog,” ail 
16 mm. United World Films, Inc., Dept. 
NS, 445 Park Ave., New York 22. (Key 
No. 606) 


“Baby Animals,” “How Animals De- 
fend Themselves,” “How Animals Eat,” 
“How Animals Move,” “The Teen 
Numbers,” “Sewing Fundamentals,” 
“Sewing—Handling Material,” “Sewing 
—Pattern Interpretation,’ “Sewing— 
Slide Fasteners,” all 16 mm. Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17. (Key No. 607) 


Suppliers’ Plant News 


Johns-Manville Corporation, 22 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, announces the open- 
ing of the first laboratory and pilot plant 
building of their Research Center group 
located near Manville, N. J. The project 
will be devoted to research in building 
materials, insulations and allied indus- 
trial projects. The new J-M Research 
Center, when completed, will consist of 
five or six buildings grouped around a 
quadrangle. The first building, just 
opened, will be devoted to research and 
development involving wet processes and 
will contain 10 miniature factories or 
pilot plants, each connected with its own 
laboratory, thus permitting all experi- 
mental production to be completed be- 
fore the product is sent to a J-M factory 
for mass production. 


United World Films, Inc. announces 
the removal of its New York office to 
the third and fifteenth floors of the build- 
ing at 445 Park Avenue, New York 22. 
The New York film exchange of this 
company is now located at 105 E, 106th 
St., New York 29. The Chicago office is 
now located at 6959 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 26, and the new Hollywood address 
of the company is 7356 Melrose Ave., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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JULY TO DECEMBER 1947 


indexed under the 


The various articles are 
author and subject. Abbreviations used in this 
index are: Jl, July; Ag, August; 


N, November; D, December; 
(P.), Portfolio; (Q.A.), 


O, October; 
Editorial; 


S, September; 
(Ed.), 


Questions 


and Answers, and (S.O.P.), School Opinion Poll. 


A ctivities, children solve picture short- 
age, H. V. Cooper 
eo-curricular news in 
J. C. Carter 


best papers, 


courts favor student activities, J. H. 
Walsh and L. M. Johnson 
noon hour activity program (Q.A.) 
organizing student council (Q.A.) 
school’s interest in canteen (Q.A.) 
Administration, assistant superintend- 
ent’s job (Q.A.) 


Chicago public schools (Ed.) 

county superintendents introspect 

credo for educators, E. Tompkins 

farewell to superintendents 

from hodgepodge to harmony in thirty 
years, W. H. Seaman 

guide for continuing appraisal, 
Green and C. O. Richter 

how many secretaries (Q.A.) 

investigation desirable ( Ed.) 

it’s personal touch that counts, 
Spencer 

length of school day (Q.A.) 

let faculty have voice, F. E. 
and G. E. Brown 

midterm or annual promotion (Q.A.) 

noon hour activity program (Q.A.) 

planning for expansion (Q.A.) 

question of class size (Q.A.) 


R. A. 


H. L. 


Devaney 


question of transportation (Q.A.) 
same diploma for all (Q.A.) 

schools open again ( Ed.) 
segregation abolished (Ed.) 
superintendents’ contracts (S.O.P.) 


superintendents learn public relations 
technics at campaign college, B. I. 


Griffith 
teachers’ meetings can be enjoyed, 
J. N. Emery 
two commencements yearly (Q.A.) 
what teachers don’t like, M. M. Gillett 


See also Associations and Organiza- 
tions 

Adult Education, motion pictures in adult 
education, L. H. Strauss 

Advanced Education, low salaries for col- 


lege teachers 


Albert, Wm. Kendall: See Hettel, J. N.. 
jt. auth. 

Aldrich, James C., Businessmen advise 
pupils 

Anderson, Anita, “‘All God’s chillun got 
wings” 

Anderson, Wallace S.: See Darnall, J. D., 
jt. auth. 


See Graham, J. C., jt. auth. 
Architecture: See Designs and 
Arnall, Ellis, biographical sketch 

Witch hunters and schools 
Associations and Organizations, Associa- 

tion of School Business Officials, ed- 
ucation warrants financial priority 

Division of County Superintendents of 

N.E.A., county superintendents in- 
trospect 

Education Writers Association (Ed.) 


Plans 
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ASSOCIATIONS, Cont. 


Florida Citizens Committee on Educa- 


tion, on basis of need, E. L. Morphet 
and E. K. Messer ° D 22 
National Council of Chief State “School 
Officers, grant assures continuous 
program D 51 
National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, plan for schoolhouse ex- 
pansion ; D 50 
National Safety Council, “it’s smart 
to be safe”’ ‘ ibis N 51 
Ohio Education Association, superin- 
tendents learn public relations tech- 
nics at campaign college, B. I. Grif- 
fith nota . .D 42 
Athletics: See Physical Education 
Audio-Visual Education, films civilizing 
force, R. M. Hutchins D 54 
motion pictures in adult education, 
L. H. Strauss.... D 52 
planning photographic facilities for 
secondary schools, C. Evaul S 53 
school radio, millstone or milestone, 
M. D. Steele Ji 58 
things new and coming in visual edu- 
eation, F. D. McClusky N 54 
this visual education center serves 
community, L. E. Frye Ag 56 
what student film council can do, 
T. White O 58 
Auxiliary Agencies: See Audio-Visual 
Education: School Lunches; Trans- 
portation 
Bair. Frederick H., Interpretation of 
New York salary law O 43 
Behavior Problems, honor student dis- 
qualified (Q.A.) D & 
Board of Education, how to get good 
school board, W. C. Heugh N 26 
Book Reviews, Thayer, V. T., Re- 
ligion in Public Education Ag 27 
Brown, George E., biographical sketch S 4 
See Devaney, F. E., jt. auth. 
Browne, Frederick L., Know what’s in 
paint you buy N 60 
Brownell, Samuel Miller, biographical 
sketch N 4 
Workable plan for recognition of merit..N. 20 
Burke, Arvid J., All that glitters is not 
gold Jl 29 
biographical sketch Ji 4 
Bursch, Charles Wesley, biographical 
sketch S 4 
It’s good but expensive (P.) D 36 
Planning commissions help (P.) S 37 
Busch Elementary School, St. Louis, 
building program for elementary 
schools in St. Louis, C. W. Lorenz 
(P.) Jl 36 
Buses: See Transportation 
Business Control, central purchasing of 
supplies (Q.A.) O 10 
education warrants financial priority....N 52 
stock inventory plan (Q.A.) oO 8 
_ Spe eee See Food and Food Service 
Campaigns, campaign college, Ohio State 
University, B. I. Griffith D 42 


Carter, Joseph C., Co-curricular news in 


best school papers A sah hss hai cic tenses A a 
Central High School, Council Bluffs, 

Iowa, serves social and vocational 

needs, R. A. Orput and G. W. Kirn 

(P.) Ag 34 

Chalk Dust....... 
Jl 49; Ag 52: 'S 44; O 45; 'N 50; D 44: 
Chambers, M. M., Current decisions on 
school law.. .J1 44; S 45; N 44 
Lessons from army... J O 54 
Chave, Ernest J., Free inquiry or sec- 
tarian indoctrination Ag 27 
Child Accounting, how many ‘teports 
each year (Q.A.) N 8 
Colleges: See Advanced Education 
Commencement: two commencements ~ 
yearly (Q.A.) ete D 10 
Commercial Education, shorthand in- 
struction (Q.A.) ...... Ji 8 
Community High School, Aledo, Ill., with 
emphasis on community, J. C. Gra- 

ham and W. S. Anderson (P.). ._N 38 

Sommunity Relations, creating school 
minded citizens, A. H. Horrall and 

John D. Horrall...... N 46 
how to get good school board. W.. &: 

Heugh : N 26 
it’s personal touch that counts, H. L. 

Spencer N 41 
join teachers and be world, = ¢&. 

Murray D 27 
See also Interpretation 

Comparative Education, experiences in 

CU TN akan atin spines corse esis N 47 
key to German question, E. Ludwig bead S 47 
spreading infection (Ed.) Ji 19 
young workers of Russia go to school, 

A. Orlov Ag 51 

Connor, M. Helen, biographical sketch...O0 4 
We make high school annual interpret 

our school . O 30 
Construction, plan for schoolhouse ex- 

pansion D 50 
what’s holding up construction, T. J. 

Higgins S 41 

Conventions, Association of School Busi- 

ness Officials N 52 
conference on rural education D 45 
Division of County Superintendents of 

N.E.A. Department of Rural Educa- 

tion N 53 
education program at science meeting, 

D. A. Worcester O 52 
National Safety Congress N 51 
See also Associations and Organizations 

“Cooper, Homer V., biographical sketch..N 4 
Children solve picture shortage. ise 40 
Cooper, James Fenimore, Junior High 
School, New York City, boys like to 
cook, too, M. Englander....... -.D 56 
Courtis. S. A., biographical sketch Ji 4 
Religion of ever more abundant life Ji 50 
Cox, Clarice, Good manners are impor- 

tant .S 27 

Save our soil Ji 31 
Cripe, Harold E., When pupils rate 

their teachers O 51 
Curriculum, curriculum improvement 

(Q.A.) N 8 

| 5 eee James D., and Anderson, 

Wallace S., Will serve community 

purposes (P.) O 34 








Davis, Harold E., biographical sketch 
Inter-Americanism points way to suc- 
cessful world education 
Democracy: See Government 
Designs and Plans, building program for 


elementary schools in St. Louis, 
Cc. W. Lorenz (P.) 

Cincinnati plans schools for community 
use, J. H. Herrick (P.) 

designing school bus garage, T. L. 
McCuen (P.) 

do’s and don't’s for remodeling, A. N. 
Starin (P.) 

for year-round recreation, V. C. Mason 

integration is keynote here, E. R. 
Sheldon (P.) 

new facilities for laboratory school, 
A. E. Joyal and G. D. Holstine (P.) 

planned for 16 hour day, L. A. Ferris 


(P.) 


planning commissions help, C W 


Bursch (P.) 

planning photographic facilities for 
secondary schools, C. Evaul 

salvaged materials cut cost, W. F. 


Martens (P.) 


school children like, Marsh, Smith and 


Powell (P.) 
serves social and vocational needs, 
R. A. Orput and G. W. Kirn (P.) 


this school can grow, J. N. Hettel and 
W. K. Albert (P.) 

unit by unit, W. F. Martens (P.) 

vocations separately housed, Place and 


Place (P.) 
will serve community purposes. J. D. 
Darnall and W. S. Anderson (P.) 
with empHasis on community, J. C. 


Graham and W. S. Anderson (P.) 


Devaney, F. Elena, biographical sketch 
ana Brown, G. E., Let faculty have 
voice 
District Reorganization, lessons from 
army, M. M. Chambers 


DNowns, Dorothy, Is your school firetrap 
Dvykhouse, Claude J., Determining cost of 


salary schedule 


E cites. William G., biographical sketch 
Time to modernize transportation 


Ecorse High School. Ecorse, Mich., we 
make high school annual interpret 
our school, M. Helen Connor 

Edidin, Ben M., Jewish attitude toward 
religion in schools 

Edmonson, James Bartlett, biographical 
sketch 


On guard against bias in textbooks 
Sectarian pressure on public schools 
Elementary Education, begin early to 
teach social living, R. Schneideman 
how many reports each year (Q.A.) 
length of day for Ist grade (Q.A.) 
multiple grade classes (Q.A.) 
values laboratory school, G c. 
Kyte 
Emery, James Newell, biographical sketch 
Teachers’ meetings can be enjoyed 


in 


Englander, Mildred, Boys like to cook, 
too 

Enos. G. M.: See Soneson, P. E., jt. 
auth. 


Equipment and Supplies, air disinfection 
(Q.A.) 


central purchasing of supplies (Q.A.) 


how grandstand collapsed and why 
P. E. Sorensun, R. E. Mills and 
G M Enos 

stock inventory plan (Q.A.) 


Evaul, Clarence, Planning photographic 
facilities for secondary schools 

Extracurricular Activities: See 
ities 


Activ- 


F sacral Aid, desirable federal aid ( Ed.) 


federal aid divisive factor, C. E. Sol- 
berg 

government's réle in school building, 
H. Hewes (P.) 

hands off school lunches, E. Fuller 

protests use of federal funds for seg- 


regation 


IV 


Ag 


Ag 
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ZZ 
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Ag 


Ag 3 
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Jl 
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Jl 
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41 
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Ferris, L. A., Planned for 16 hour day 
(P.) eae is 
Finance, Alabama chooses wisely (Ed.).. 
desirable federal aid (Ed.) oe 
determining cost of salary schedule, 
Cc. J. Dykhouse * 
financing athletic field (Q.A.) 
handling of class funds (Q.A.) 
may state funds be used (Q.A.) 
on basis of need, E. L. Morphet and 
E. K. Messer 
Presbyterians object (Ed.) 
southern development ( Ed.) 


statewide insurance plans (Q.A.) 
steam boiler insurance (Q.A.) 
Supreme Court bus decision (Q.A.) 
Utah revamps its school financing, 
D. B. Nuttall 
worm at core of our retirement sys- 
tems, J. W. Lewis ‘ 
See also Campaigns; Federal Aid; Sal- 
aries 
Fire: See Safety 
Fleming, Robert L., Our philosophy of 


guidance 
Food and Food Service, 
M. P. Horwood 
for meatless Tuesdays 
hands off school lunches, 


food sanitation, 


E. Fuller 


lesson for all in school lunch, S. R. 
Haines 

more than food, I. B. Sheppard 

one kitchen serves 11 schools, V. B. 
Hargis 

school lunch as social study, John L. 


Trevaskis 
students aid lunch program, J. Hodgson 
this job of lunchroom management, 
J. N. Jardine 


Foreign Schools: See Comparative Edu- 


cation 
Frye. Leslie E., biographical sketch 
This visual education center serves 


community 
Fuller, Edgar, Hands off school lunches 


teachers 


v7 
Gitett, Myrtle Mann, What 


don’t like 
Which, language or jargon 
Government, democratic way, A. B. 
Moehlman 


what is loyalty (Ed.) . * 
witch hunters and schools, E. Arnall 
Grace, Alonzo G., biographical sketch 
When administrators fail 
Graham, James C., and Anderson, Wal- 
lace S.. With emphasis on commu- 
nity (P.) 
Great Bend High School, 
Kan., integration is 
E. R. Sheldon (P.) 
Green, Ivah, biographical 
Comics can do it better 
Green, Raymond A., biographical sketch 
and Richter, Charles G., Guide for 
continuing appraisal 
Griffith, B. I., Superintendents learn pub- 


Great Bend, 
keynote here, 


sketch 


lic relations technics at campaign 
college 
Guidance, businessmen advise pupils, 
J. C. Aldrich 
guidance library (Q.A.) 
our philosophy of guidance, R. L. 
Fleming 
rural guidance program (Q.A.) 
Harlan L., biographical 
sketch 
Seven concepts of school publi¢e rela- 
tions 
Haines, Sue R., Lessons for all in school 
lunch 
Hancock Central School, Hancock, N. Y., 
business men advise pupils, J. C. 
Aldrich 
Hardy, H. Claude, biographical sketch 
Aid for war-devastated schools of 
Europe 
Hargis, Venita B., One kitchen serves 


eleven schools } 
Heating and Ventilating, air disinfec- 
tion (Q.A.) 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING, Cont. 
for health and comfort, J. C. Hosford 


(e.? ite 5, dias tauamenleal D 34 
heating costs can be kept down, N. J. 

Radder ROE ES Ae RO 
it’s good but expensive, C. W. Bursch 

ef = Jicnssmelaanael D 36 

Herrick, John H., biographical sketch coe 4 
Cincinnati plans schools for commu- 
nity use (P.) saitenandgdeandiaal ....J31 34 
Hettel, Joseph Norman, and Albert, Wm. 
Kendall, This grade scheol can 
grow (P.) S 40 
Heugh, William C., How to get good 
school board N 26 
Hewes, Harry, Government’s rdle_ in 
school building (P.) Jl 39 
Higgins, Thomas J., What's holding up 
construction S 41 
High Schools: See Secondary Education 
Higher Education: See Advanced Edu- 
cation 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., accent on 
humanities (P.) 37 
Hodgson, John, Students aid lunch pro- 
gram N 56 
Holstine, Garold D.: See Joyal, A. E., 

jt. auth. 

Horrall, Albion H., and Horrall, John D., 

Creating school minded citizens N 46 

Horwood, Murray P., biographical sketch.S 4 
Food sanitation S 56 
Hosford, J. C., For health and comfort 
(P.) ; D 34 
Hull, J. Henrich, biographical sketch oO 4 
Public relations can “‘make or break”’....O0 27 
Humor, above reproach ( Ed.) oO 18 
Hutchins, Robert M., Films civilizing force..D 54 
| Er America and Columbus 

( Ed.) O17 
begin early to teach social living, R. 

Schneideman O 25 
boys like to cook, too, M. Englander D 56 
children solve picture shortage, H. V. 

Cooper N 48 
comics can do it better, I. Green S 30 
conservation of human_resources, 

B. G. Schmidt S 25; N 28 
good manners are important, C. Cox S 27 
misdirected emphasis ( Ed.) Ag 19 
relation of religion to public education, 

Vv. T. Thayer woh 23 
resource education, fourth “R’’ in 

South, P. B. Sears S 20 
save our soil, C. Cox J! 31 
shorthand instruction (Q.A.) Ji 8 
superstition still strong (Ed.) O17 
what's language trend (Q.A.) oO 8 
which, language or jargon, M. M. 

Gillett Ag 54 
why pick on Latin, F. R. Powers Ji 48 
witch hunters and schools, E. Arnall D 20 
world vision ( Ed.) Ag 19 
See also Religion 

Insurance: See Finance 
International Affairs, aid for war-devas- 

tated schools of Europe, H. C. 

Hardy O 22 
American-Oriental friendship (Ed.) D 18 
for world peace (Ed.) Ag 18 
inter-Americanism points way to suc- 

cessful world education, H. E. 

Davis Ag 25 
international food needs ( Ed.) N 17 

Interpretation, first freedom (Ed.) Ag 17 
freedom of press (Ed.) J1 18 
public relations can ‘“‘make or break,” 

J. H. Hull O 27 
seven concepts of school public rela- 

itons, H. L. Hagman 23 
superintendents learn public relations 

technics at campaign college, B. I. 

Griffith D 42 
we make high school annual interpret 

our school, M. H. Connor O 30 

Risieatt Robert H., Dissenting opinion 
in N. J. school bus decision Jl 25 
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Jardine, Janet N., This job of lunchroom 
management 
Jeffers, Fred and Cora 
Johnson, Lowell M., biographical sketch 
See Walsh, J. H., jt. auth. 


Joyal, Arnold E., and Holstine, Garold 
D., New facilities for laboratory 
school (P.) 


Side Frank E., Jr., biographical 


sketch 
Schools meeting ground 
Kersey, Vierling, biographical sketch ene 
Public education begins with nursery 
schools . . se 
Kirn, Gerald W.: See Orput, R. A., 
jt. auth. 


Koopman, G. Robert, and Waskin, Leon 
S., Case against U.M.T. 
Kyte, George C., Values in 


school 


laboratory 


| PONS: School, University of Okla- 
homa, new facilities for laboratory 
school, A. E. Joyal and G. D. Hol- 
stine (P.) 
Landscaping, trees need intelligent care, 
H. B. MacNamee 
Legal Decisions, constitutional rights in 
action, H. N. Rosenfield 
courts favor student activities, 
Walsh and L. M. Johnsen 
current decisions on school law, M. M. 


3. H. 


Chambers Jl 44; S 45; 

do teachers have civil rights, H. N. 
Rosenfield 

minority opinions ( Ed.) Fs 

New Jersey school bus decision, digest 
of Mr. Justice Jackson’s dissent- 
ing opinion 

New Jersey school bus decision, digest 
of Mr. Justice Rutledge’s dissent- 
ing opinion 

Supreme Court bus decision (Q.A.) 


Legislation, interpretation of New York 
salary law, F. H. Bair 
state legislation affecting pupils, 
Rosenfield 
what legislatures have done for schools 


H. N. 


in 1947 Jl 46; 
Lewis, John W., biographical sketch 
Worm at core of our retirement sys- 
tems 


Libraries, guidance library (Q.A.) 
Link, Robert E., Recreation for adults, 
too 
Looking Forward 
J1 17: Ag 17; S 
Lorenz, Charles W., biographical sketch 
Building program for elementary 
schools in St. Louis (P.) 
Ludwig, Emil, Key to German question 


17; O 17; 


M ackensie, Stewart, Teachers’ strikes 
professional disgrace 

MacNamee, Homer B., Trees need intel- 
ligent care 


Maintenance, care of gymnasium equip- 


ment, E. D. Mitchell 
concrete vs. asphalt walks (Q.A.) 
know what’s in paint you buy, F. L. 
Browne 


labor conditions continue to improve 

modern washrooms easy to maintain, 
G. McCarty 

paint for pipes and radiators (Q.A.) 


trees need intelligent care, H. B. 
Mac Namee 
Marsh, Smith and Powell, School, chil- 
dren like (P.) 
Martens, Walter F., Salvaged materials 
cut cost (P.) 
Unit by unit (P.) 
Mason, V. C., For year-round recreation 
McCarty, Gordon, Modern washrooms 
easy to maintain 
McClusky, F. Dean, Things new and 


coming in visual education 
McCuen, Theron L., Designing school bus 
garage (P.) 
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Messer, Evelyn K.: See Morphet, E. L., 
jt. auth. 
Military Training, case against U.M.T., 
G. R. Koopman and L. S. Waskin....J1 
Mills, R. E.: See Soneson, P. E., jt. auth. 
Mitchell, E. D., Care of gymnasium 
equipment . Oo 
Moehlman, Arthur B., “Democratic way......D 
Introducing Arthur Henry. Rice, man- 
aging editor ERLE TD, 
Editorials 
Administration 
Chicago public schools..... 
investigation desirable Loe 
schools open again.. bac Ss 
segregation abolished D 
Comparative Education 


spreading infection . Jl 
Finance 

Alabama chooses wisely N 

desirable federal aid Jl 

Presbyterians object oO 

southern development Ss 
Government 

what is loyalty N 
Humor 

above reproach Oo 
Instruction 

America and Columbus ~ Oo 

misdirected emphasis Ag 

superstition still strong ee 

world vision Ag 


International Affairs 


American-Oriental friendship -........D 

for world peace TR A 

international food needs N 
Interpretation 

i i ai scan nasesensccnccnnbuoneinbacl Ag 

freedom of press Jl 

new reports to parents intesiale S$ 
Legal Decisions 

minority opinions Jl 


Personals 


Spaulding honored Ag 
Personnel 

biography .... Ag 

learning vs. training sansa ae 

Rotary fellowships ; ae 

summer layoff Jl 
Planning 

Florida leads Jl 
Politics 

“rights of free men” Ag 

sound advice Ag 

vanishing liberties D 
Professional Organization 

education writers Oo 
Religion 

no more crusades D 

North College Hill Oo 

released time N 
Rural Education 

rural education .D 
Textbooks 

McGuffey, indoctrinator N 

Moffitt, Frederick J.: See Chalk Dust 


Morphet. Edgar L.,. biographical sketch. D 
and Messer, Evelyn K., On basis of 
need D 
Murray, Thomas F., biographical sketch....D 
Join teachers and be world D 
Music, music code defines conflict D 


 — in News 


J1 55; Ag 55; S 48; O 59; N 49; D 32 
Negro Education, constitutional rights 
in action, H. N. Rosenfield D 


protests use of federal funds for segre- 


gation Dt 


Nicholas High School, Summersville, W. 


Va., salvaged materials cut cost, 
W. F. Martens (P.) ...... dances 
Norrix, Loy, biographical sketch. Dison Jl 
biographical sketch (correction) = 
Salary policy in Kalamazoo........... Ji 


North Avondale Elementary School, Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati plans schools for 
community use, J. H. Herrick (P.).Jl 

North School, Geneseo, Ill, will serve 
community purposes, J. D. Darnall 
and W. S. Anderson 

Nursery Schools, public education begins 
with nursery schools, V. Kersey 

Nuttall, Drayton B., Utah revamps its 


school financing S ; 
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Cites and Maintenance: See Main- 
tenance 
Orlov, Alexei, Young workers of Russia 


I SEIS SATS RES Ag 51 
Orput, Raymond A., and Kirn, Gerald 
W., Serves social and vocational 
SS RR ASE EIA RT ee Bae tig. EN Ag 34 
FF ctetahis See Finance 
Personnel, biography (Ed.)........ ee 
compulsory summer school (Q.A.).......5 10 
guide for continuing appraisal, R. A. 
Green and C. O. Richter N 46 
how many secretaries (Q.A.). S Ge 
join teachers and be world, T. F. 
Murray .D 27 
labor conditions continue to. improve.. _Ag 58 
learning vs. training (Ed.)............. oO 18 
make them like teaching (Q.A.).... Ji 8 
personnel policies P N 22 
personnel responsibilities (G4.).2.528° 3 
Rotary fellowships (Ed.) D117 


should teachers strike, W. B. Spalding... S 28 


ee a Se a Ly ie Ji 19 
teachers are architects................................ D 28 
teachers’ meetings can be enjoyed, 

J. N. Emery -_N 30 
teachers’ strikes professional ‘disgrace, 

S. Mackenzie .................... J] 54 
this job of lunchroom managemetit, 

J. N. Jardine DPR ek oe ES 57 
what teachers don’t like, M. M. 

GD 5 sccasiediligintiniteegs iced Jl 26 


when administrators fail, A. G. Grace..Ag 23 
when pupils rate their teachers, H. E. 


Cripe .O 51 
workable plan for ‘recognition of merit, 
S. M. Brownell = a N 20 
Philosophy, credo for educators, E. 
EMI sc. <ccvisenerienband D 21 
our philosophy of guidance, R. L. 
Fleming O 28 
schools meeting ground, F. E. Karel- 
sen Jr. rahe; pa d : O 53 
Physical Education, financing athletic 
field (Q.A.) ....... N 8 
Place and Place, Vocations. ‘separately 
housed (P.) Ag,39 
Plant, Washington encourages master 
planning, P. A. Wanamaker Ag 48 
Politics, “‘right of free men” (Ed.) Ag 18 
sound advice (Ed.) Atrombeiit Ag 19 
vanishing liberties (Ed.). D 17 
Portfolios, schoolhouse planning (cover 
page) , * O 33: S 33 
schoolhouse planning for growth and 
community service (cover page) N 33 
schoolhouse planning, secondary schools 
(cover page) Ag 33 
tale of two cities (cover page) Jl 33 
trends and values in radiant heating 
(cover page) D 33 
Powers, F. R., Why pick on Latin Jil 48 
Private Schools, trends in private schools, 
P. Sargent F Ji 20 
Professional Organizations: See Asso- 
ciations and Organizations 
Public Relations: See Community Rela- 
tions; Interpretation 
Pupils, “all God’s chillun got wings,” 
pe RRO eA N 26 
are pupils growing flighty (Q. A. ). a-% 
honor student disqualified (Q.A.) D 8 
organizing student council (Q.A.) N &8 
Purdue University, how grandstand col- 
lapsed and why, P. E. Soneson, 
R. E. Mills and G. M. Enos D 39 


Q uestions and Answers 


J18: Ag8:S88:08:;N8:D 8 


R aaaer, Norman J., 
can be kept down ‘ 

Radiant Heating: See Heating ‘and Ven- 
tilating 


Heating costs 
8 62 








Radio: See Audio-Visual Education 
Rainelle High School, Rainelle, W. Va.. 


unit by unit, W. F. Martens (P.)...Ag 41 
Recreation, coordinate for recreation 

(Q.A.) : ; ah § 
for year-round recreation, V. C. Mason..N 43 
recreation for adults, too, R. E. Link....J] 52 

Recruiting: See Personnel 
Released Time: See Religion 
Religion, free inquiry or sectarian indoc- 

trination (book review), A. J. 

Chave Ag 27 
Jewish attitude toward religion in 

schools, B. M. Edidin S 23 
no more crusades (Ed.) D 18 
North College Hill (Ed.) oO 18 
Presbyterians object (Ed.) O17 
relation of religion to public education, 

V. T. Thayer Ji 23 
released time ( Ed.) N 18 
religion of ever more abundant life, 

S. A. Courtis Ji 50 
sectarian pressure on public schools, 

J. B. Edmonson oO 29 
segregation abolished (Ed.) D 17 

Reno High School, Reno, Nev., planned 
for 16 hour day, L. A. Ferris (P.)...Ag 43 
Resource Education, save our soil, C. 
Cox Ji 31 
See also Instruction 
Rice, Arthur Henry, introducing Arthur 
Henry Rice, managing editor, A. B. 
Moehlman S 19 
Rice, Cecil L., Should salary include de- 
pendency bonus S 49 
Richter, Charles O., biographical sketch..N 4 
See Green, R. A., jt. auth. 
Rosenfield, Harry N., Constitutional 

rights in action D 41 
Do teachers have civil rights Ag 53 
State legislation affecting pupils O 46 

Roving Reporter 
J1 6: Ag 6; 8 6; 06; N6; D 6 
Rural Education, how to improve rurai 

education D 45 
rural education (Ed.) D 18 
rural guidance program (Q.A.) D 8 

Rutledge, Wiley B., biographical sketch Ag 4 
Dissenting opinion in N. J. school bus 
decision Ag 28 
. S atety, how grandstand collapsed and 

why, P. E. Soneson, R. E. Mills and 

G. M. Enos 39 
is your school firetrap, D. Downs O 62 
“it’s smart to be safe” N 51 

Salaries, all that glitters is not gold, 

A. J. Burke Ji 29 
determining cost of salary schedule, 

Cc. J. Dykhouse O 53 
interpretation of New York salary law, 

F. H. Bair O 43 
low salaries for college teachers O 44 
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salary policy in Kalamazoo, L. Norrix..J] 
should salary include dependency bonus, 
Cc. L. Rice. NE 0 AF TREES Ss 
superintendents’ contracts (S.O.P.)......J] 
Sargent, Porter, biographical sketch........ Ji 
Trends in private schools ‘er oe Ji 
Schmidt, Bernardine G., biographical 
BD . Sitentidiencmthcintitnteeitneititindian Ss 
Conservation of human resources..S 25; N 
Schneideman, Rose, biographical sketch....0 
Begin early to teach social living............0 
School Board: See Board of Education 
School Cafeteria met ; ek 
Ji 56; Ag 64; S 56; O 56; N 56; D 
School Lunch: See Food and Food 
Service 
School Opinion Poll, superintendents’ 
contracts Ji 
Schoolhouse Planning: See Designs and 
Plans; Portfolios 
Seaman, William H., biographical 
sketch Ag 
From hodgepodge to harmony in thirty 
years Ag 
Sears, Paul B., Resource education, 
fourth “R” in South Ss 
Secondary Education, continuation school 
trends (Q.A.) Ji 
planning for expansion (Q.A.) Ji 
plans for student councils (Q.A.) Ag 
same diploma for all (Q.A.) Oo 
Sheldon, E. R., Integration is keynote 
here (P.) Ag 
Sheppard, Irene B., More than food Oo 
Sociology, begin early to teach social 
living, R. Schneideman ; 
Solberg, Carl E., Federal aid divisive 
factor 
Soneson, P. E., Mills, R. E.. and Enos, 
G. M., How grandstand collapsed 
and why D 
South High School, Youngstown, Ohio, 
our philosophy of guidance, R. L. 
Fleming Oo 
Spalding, Willard B., biographical sketch.S 
Should teachers strike Ss 
Spaulding, Frank Ellsworth, honored 
( Ed.) Ag 
Spaulding, William E., biographical sketch..O 
Textbooks an aid to personal growth...O 
Spencer, Harriet L., biographical sketch.N 
It’s personal touch that counts N 
Starin, Arthur N., Do’s and don’t’s for 
remodeling (P.) N 
State Education, Florida leads ( Ed.) Jl 
on basis of need, E. L. Morphet and 
E. K. Messer D 
Steele, Mary Dale, biographical sketch Jl 
School radio, millstone or milestone J} 
Strauss, L. Harry, Motion pictures in 
adult education D 
Strikes: See Personnel 
Students: See Pupils 
Supplies: See Equipment and Supplies 
Suva Street School, Montebello, Calif., 
school, children like, March, Smith 
and Powell (P.) Oo 
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49 
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ioe Training: See Personnel 
Teachers: See Personnel 
EE SE mn, Se soe = Jl 96 
Textbooks, McGuffey, indoctrinator (Ed.)..N 19 
on guard against bias in textbooks, 
Pe SU eee ee 
textbooks aid to personal growth, 
, Ea 
Thayer, V. T., biographical sketch 
Relation of religion to public education..J1] 23 


3S 43 





Tompkins, Ellsworth, Credo for educa- 
IEE aco dcisens citiiamectansintnnieei E snianieabiendiliial D 21 
Transportation, designing school bus 


garage, T. L. McCuen (P.).................... S 34 
New Jersey school bus decision, digest 
of Mr. Justice Jackson’s dissenting 


| RRL TNE TE RD Re ....J1 25 
New Jersey school bus decision, diges 

of Mr. Justice Rutledge’s dissenting 

ETE SM eee Ag 28 


question of transportation (Q.A.).......Ag 8 
Supreme Court bus decision (Q.A.)........ Oo 8 
time to modernize’ transportation, 
W. G. Eckles ~ N 42 
Trevaskis, John L., School lunch as social 
study ... ; ijt ' Ag 64 
Tucson High School, Tucson, Ariz., vo- 
cations separately housed, Place and 
Place (P.) . Ag 39 
LJ ntsdaitiine Elementary School, Berkeley, 
Calif., values in laboratory school, 
G. C. Kyte O 41 
7 
\ entilation: See Heating and Venti- 
ating 
Vocational Education, boys like to cook, 
too, M. Englander ; D- 56 
on basis of need, E. L. Morphet and 
E. K. Messer D 22 
Vocational Guidance: See Guidance 


Was. J. Hartt, biographical sketch..D 4 
and Johnson, Lowell M., Courts favor 
student activities . . D 30 

Wanamaker, Pearl Anderson, biograph- 

ical sketch Ag 4 
Washington encourages master plan- 
ning : Ag 48 

Waskin, Leon S.: See Koopman, G. R., 
jt. auth. 

Westville Grade School, Westville, N. J.. 
this school can grow, J. N. Hettel 
and W. K. Albert (P.) 

What’s New for Schools 
Ji 93: Ag 101, S 133; O 134; N 117; 

White, Thurman, What student film 
council can do O 58 

Worcester, D. A., Education program at 
science meeting O 52 


S 40 


D 105 
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1. Extra large cutting table. 


2. Ample stacking space. Work- 
ing surfaces of polished stainless 
steel. 


3. Rigid, quick-action calibrated 
gauge plate. 


4. Motor compartment sealed 
against meat scraps. 1 HP Hobart- 
built motor. 


5. Four separate wipers—two on 





Cost per Serving 
is Disturbing, 





NOTICE THESE 12 FEATURES PLEASE 


band, one on each pulley. floor. 
6. Extra room for cleaning 12. Adjustable saw guide and 
around pulleys. stabilizer. FF 
ING © 
Faster, straighter, cleaner cutting with minimum bone dust—thanks rt manuFAact¥e 
fo sensational new Hobart Positive Draw-Cut Blode! Factory biade- THE HOBA so mixe 


sharpening service through maintained stocks at your Hobart office 








Here's the way 


to Start Conserving ! 


a 










po OD oer. 


The Hobart Dower Saw in costs 
Can put an awful dent — 

It cuts your time for cutting meats 
By 8I per cent. 





Meat portions are all uniform- 
With bone, for fuller flavor. 
The fuller use of carcasses 

Becomes a big cost -saver. 
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Notice Well: here's just one power saw 
That stands above the rest. 
These features fully demonstrate 


That. HOBART is the best | 


7. One-piece guide unit simplifies 
cleaning and blade-changing. 


8. Direct reading indicator shows 
proper blade tension. 


9. Removable waste chute leads 
to scrap disposal drawer. 


10. Entire scrap drawer compart- 
ment sealed from mechanism. 


11. Adjustable legs. Neoprene 
sleeves form dirt-proof seal with 
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jew VICTOR “*LITE-WEIGHT” 


16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


MATCHING THE INTENSE DEMANDS on teaching today, the new 
Victor “‘Lite-Weight’’ makes possible the unlimited benefits o£ 


visual education for each classroom. Its more convenient 


portability (only 33 lbs.)—its new operating simplicity— its price 


of $375.00 and its amazing compact design, make the Victor 
“Lite-Weight” the greatest 16mm teaching advancement 

of the year. And, remember, Victor projectors are backed by a 
service organization without parallel the world over. Ask 

for a demonstration from your local Victor headquarters or 


write for your copy of the Victor “‘Lite-Weight” booklet today. 


a) lye ° ae oy fe 
WN - Aaimidogripht Cupralion ee 
A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Dept. L4, Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 


New York + Chicago + Distributors Throughout the World 
and the Victor “Triumph 60” for 
auditorium use and larger audi- 


MOvVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 ences indoors and outdoors. 





